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AP/WIDE WORLD 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 


John McDonough on 
rationing medical care 


Democratic gubernatorial candidate John Silber’s 
recent announcement that he would, if elected, save 
money on health-care costs by rationing medical care 
for the elderly touched off a storm of protest. It also 
evoked what some consider a surprising response from 
state Representative John McDonough (D-Boston), a 
leading House liberal and health-care expert, who 
commended Silber for addressing the issue of limited 
medical resources in an era of escalating costs. Here he 
criticizes Silber’s means. 

“I agree with Silber’s diagnosis of the problem — 
that we are exceeding our capacity to deliver health- 
care services and are engaged in a form of rationing 
today that’s dangerous. We only provide services for 
about 50 percent of people eligible for WIC [the 
Women, Infants, and Children nutrition program]. 
About 50 percent of the people in the state who need 
drug treatment don’t get it. That’s rationing because the 
state doesn’t have enough money. 

“But I totally disagree with his prescription. Things 
like using a living will as a cost-containment device are 
perverse. He’s saying, ‘Let's ration,’ without expanding 
coverage to the uninsured and without requiring 
employers to provide insurance. 

“He also demonstrates a gross lack of understanding 
of who pays for what kind of health care. Medical care 
for the elderly is basically paid for by Medicare, 4 
federal program, not Medicaid, the state and federal 
program Silber was attacking. 

“There are challenging and provocative ways to deal 
with hard health-care questions, and then there are 
ways that are insensitive and pigheaded, like his. But 
Silber’s opened a discussion that won't go away — one 
other candidates have been ducking.” 


- 'RE BIG NH 


ie The Space, a non-profit contemporary-arts exhibition space in Boston, is seeking 


STOPS 


VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 


2 Live Crew 


After a Florida federal judge ruled that one of its 
albums was obscene, 2 Live Crew instantly evolved 
from a not-so-talented, not-so-famous rap group into a 
national media darling, a martyred casualty in the 
ongoing war over the First Amendment. 

Now we find out they’re wimps. 

There’s no question that the Crew and those 
associated with them were the victims of a sinister 
campaign by self-appointed thought police to 
dismantle free-speech rights. Following the decision 
that As Nasty As They Wanna Be is obscene, two Crew 
members were busted for performing material from it, 
two record merchants were arrested for selling it, and 
dozens more were threatened with prosecution if they 
didn’t pull it from their racks. Performances across the 
country drew protests and, in some cases, pickets. 

In response, civil libertarians and First Amendment 
advocates — many of whom find the Crew’s lyrics 
grossly offensive — rallied around the group. Club 
owners (who naturally expected to make a buck off 
booking the Crew) hung tough in the face of pressure 
to dump performances. Likewise, authorities who 
refused to interfere with Crew shows suffered their 
share of criticism. 

So how does 2 Live Crew thank all those folks who 
defended them? They cancel their tour. They say 
they’re “exhausted,” too pooped to exercise the rights 
other people fought for. (Lagging ticket sales, of 
course, had nothing to do with it.) 

Every battle will suffer its cowards, its deserters, 
those all too willing to go AWOL. It’s just that we didn’t 
expect 2 Live Crew — the underdog everyone was 
fighting for — would be the first to wuss out of this one. 


SHEET 


artwork addressing 


UE 


AIDS and AIDS-related issues. Any Boston-area artist wishing to apply should send 10 to 20 labeled slides 
and an SASE by August 15 to Ron Platt, The Space, Box 1078, Boston 02118, or call 666-2258. 


Co Mystic Valicy Elder Services seeks volunteers to work in north suburban Boston. Call John Zelson or 


Dotty Jones at 324-7705. 


(om Volunteers are needed to help with the Lowell Folk Festival, July 27, 28, and 29. Positions are available 
in festival logistics, escorting performers, and sales. Sign up at the State Park Visitor Center, 246 Market 


Street, Lowell, or call (508) 459-1000. 


Co The Coffee House Sheng is looking for volunteers to help set up before and clean up after weekly 
musical (folk, jazz, and rock) performances. Events are held every Sunday at 8 p.m. on the second floor of 
the Unification parish house, 46 Beacon Street, Boston. Call Carlton Johnson at 227-2305. 


(om Volunteers are needed to help The NAMES Project/Boston plan a major display of the AIDS Memorial 
Quilt. General meetings are held at 7 pm on the first Wednesday of the month in the Piemonte Room, 


Boston City Hall. (Use the Congress Street entrance.) Wheelchair accessible/ASL interpreted. 


AFFORDABLE 
VICTORY 


It’s taken more than a year of hard-nosed negotiating, 
but the Massachusetts Affordable Housing Alliance 
(MAHA) Home Buyers’ Union has finally won agreements 
from four Boston banks to provide $30 million in fixed, 
below-market-rate mortgage loans to low- and moderate- 
income 

The banks agreed in January to provide below-market 
mortgages to lower-income buyers. But some were talk- 
ing then about offering adjustable-rate mortgages (the 
cost of which could go up, within five years, to a monthly 
rate that was unaffordable). And not all of them agreed to 
give buyers a break in closing costs. 

Top bank officials Ira Jackson and Grady Hedgespeth 
of Bank of Boston, Richard Pollard of BayBanks, Ron 
Homer of Boston Bank of Commerce, and John Hamill of 
Shawmut Bank announced last Wednesday that their 
banks will now offer 30-year fixed-rate mortgages at one- 
half point below the banks’ current fixed rates to quali- 
fied buyers. They will also significantly reduce buyers’ 
closing costs, which can run as high as 4.5 percent of the 
cost of a property. The program goes a long way toward 
providing affordable housing to the city’s poorer resi- 


dents. 
— Maureen Dezell 


DOUBLE VISIONARY 


After spending most of the last decade battling 
Hollywood heavyweights and the global muscle of Japan, 
Inc., Go-Video, of Scottsdale, Arizona, has finally brought 
the dual-deck VCR to America. The unit, called the VCR- 
2, arrived at Boston’s two Sharper Image stores last week. 

The introduction of dual-deck VCRs has been steeped 
in as much controversy in the electronics industry as the 
marketing of digital- audio tape recorders — and for simi- 
lar reasons. The entertainment industry could see no use 


‘for the deuce recorders except for making illegal copies 


of movie videos. 

To tranquilize Hollywood's piracy concerns, Go 
designed its VCR-2 with circuitry to block the dubbing of 
copy-protected tapes. 

R. Terren Dunlap, president and chief executive officer 
of Go, sees the concern's tribulations through red, white, 
and blue glasses. He declares: “We have been battling 
Japanese cartels trying to keep American companies from 

ing new competitive products to the marketplace.” 
(Go has had litigation pending since 1987 against six 
major Japanese consumer-electronics companies alleging 
the corporations conspired to squash the development of 
the dual-deck VCR.) And promotional material for the 
VCR-2 proclaims: “America’s on top again” — a reference 
to Dunlap’s tout that the VCR-2 will re-establish the 
United States as a leader in consumer electronics (a curi- 
ous claim, since the VCR-2 is manufactured in South 
Korea by Samsung). 

Dunlap’s optimism about Go’s double-decker stems 
from a parallel he draws to dual-deck audio recorders. In 
1984 there were no dual-deck audio tape decks, he says. 
Today they make up 80 percent of the market. With 
33,000 VCRs being bought every day in America, it’s easy 
to understand why someone expecting to garner 80 per- 
cent of that market is optimistic. 

Still, Go does have its skeptics. 

Marty Brochstein, senior editor at Télevision Digest, an 
industry newsletter, doesn’t see the VCR-2 rallying the for- 
tunes of the US consumer-electronics industry. “It’s an $1100 
product that won't appeal to a large part of the population,” 
he says, “not when most VCRs are being sold for under $400. 
Someone could buy two VCRs a lot more cheaply.” 

Dunlap scoffs at comparing his company’s product to a 
pair of existing VCRs. “It’s like comparing a Cadillac to 
two Hondas,” he says. With the VCR-2, he notes, a con- 
sumer gets simplicity (a tape can be dubbed at the press 
of a single button), a five-year warranty, an on-screen cal- 
endar for time-shifting programming, and copies of tapes 
without generational loss. 

That last feature brings out further skepticism in the 
video arena. “It’s like one of those things like ‘The check 
is in the mail,’ ” says Lancelot Braithwaite, technical editor 
at Video magazine. “T'll believe it when I see it.” 

The experts’ skepticism hasn’t deterred retail and con- 
sumer optimism about Go's VCR. . 

“We're really excited about the product,” says a 
spokeswoman for Hammacher Schlemmer, an upscale 
Chicago mail-order house that is offering the VCR-2 in its 
mid-summer catalogue for $1295. “There's been a lot of 
interest in it. A lot of back orders on it.” 

There’s similar enthusiasm in Boston. At the Sharper 
Image store in Copley Place, where the VCR-2 is selling 
for $1095, a customer bought the floor model rather than 
wait for a unit to arrive by mail. And at the Quincy 
Marketplace outlet, one videophile bought one of the 
two-deckers before the store could set up the demo 
they'd been sent. 

Meanwhile, Dunlap’s passion about the dual-deck mar- 
ket has infected the executives at Amstrad, a United 
Kingdom maker of computers and electronic products. 
It’s announced it will introduce a double-decker in 
September selling for $695 — but only for European con- 
sumers. 


— John P. Mello Jr. 
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DON’T 
QUOTE ME 


Separated at birth 








by Mark Jurkowitz 


hen George Bush surprised everyone and 

named his replacement for Supreme Court 

justice and liberal stalwart William Brennan 
last Monday, suffice it to say that the nation’s news media 
didn’t have file cabinets bulging with bio on New 
Hampshire’s bookish recluse, David Souter. (His name 
was nowhere to be found, for example, on the short list 
of Brennan successors in last week's issues of both Time 


and Newsweek). 
So the mad scramble was on to fill in the blanks — 
literally — ing a man who has not only walked 


softly but left precious few footprints. This isn’t to say 
that the media didn’t play a snappy game of catch-up — 
by Wednesday morning, CNN was broadcasting an 
interview with a stereotypically laconic New Hampshire 
neighbor of Souter’s who conveyed the critical 
information that the distinguished judge kindly allowed 
her to graze her animals on his field. 

Amid the cavalcade of last Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s 
print coverage (with Tuesday’s papers having the most 
significant info and Wednesday’s producing largely 
follow-ups), there was plenty of uncertainty and 
ambiguity. (In last Tuesday’s Globe, for example, Ethan 
Bronner’s take On Souter was that his “approach to law 
and the Constitution apparently indicates that Roe [v. 
Wade] would be the kind of case with which he would 
disagree,” whereas the accompanying piece, written by 
Royal Ford, quoted one Souter acquaintance who 
claimed that the nominee’s reverence for “established 
precedent” might well preclude him from overturning the 
famous abortion decision.) 

The focus of the early coverage was, understandably, 
on how Souter would tackle abortion, but as Bush 
himself is wont to say, there is more to the man than one 
issue. And though readings of the July 24 and 25 Boston 
Globe, Boston Herald, Washington Post, New York Times, 
and Wail Street Journal don't tell you everything you 
want to know of the man about whom, it seems, no one 
knows much, a composite sketch began emerging of an 
apolitical loner, perhaps an ascetic, who seems inclined 
to a classically conservative approach to interpreting the 
US Constitution and a man who can be expected to 
bolster the growing right-wing majority on the Court. 
What follows is a round-up of some of the more 
enlightening — and confusing — journalistic efforts to 
get a handle on Bush’s selection and what it means to all 
of us. 


Who is Souter? 

Not since the 1988 presidential campaign, when we 
learned that in his younger days Mike Dukakis once 
hitchhiked to Las Vegas, has there been such a desperate 
effort to humanize someone who is clearly not the life of 
the party. David (“I vant to be alone”) Souter is.a. 
bachelor whose alleged favorite activities — hiking and 
reading — are singularly solitary. Yet the press had to 
find some way to make him a regular guy. My favorite 
example was a July 24 Laura Brown story in the Herald in 
which one of Souter’s old Hah—vahd roomies recalled 
that he had had “a normal social life” and then apparently 
tried to prove this by explaining how Souter — in a spoof 
of his own fastidious cleanliness — would don a pair of 
white gloves in front of friends. (What mayhem.) 

There were plenty of clues to Souter’s obviously 
unassuming nature. In their Tuesday Washington Post 
piece, David Broder and Ruth Marcus say that when 
Souter was tracked down last weekend by White House 
counsel C. Boyden Gray and asked to come to 
Washington for an interview, his response was a Jimmy 
Stewart-like, “I suppose I should.” 

But by far the most insightful look was provided by 
David Margolick’s July 25 page-one ‘Times profile. There 
were some valuable tidbits of trivia here. We found out 
that the judge can imitate former Granite State governor 
Meldrim Thomson. (Ford's July 24 Globe story claimed he 
was a “gifted mimic” but failed to say who his subject 
was.) We also learned that he was Once engaged to the 
daughter of a Superior Court justice. But the most 
important point made in Margolick’s skillful piece was 
See QUOTE, page 20 
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BOSTON’S LOSS IS . . . by Ric Kahn 

"Galaga Gacupots ela ai Giada ib psaandir fla eho tee 
Kabn profiles three exiles from the Court Street chaos. 

BURNING ISSUE by Mitchell Orenstein 

Clean Harbors desperately wants to build a new incinerator in Braintree. Here's why that’s 
a very bad idea. 

THE LEGISLATURE AND ABORTION by Rob French and Maureen Dezell 

Rob French explains bow a state Senate fight in Worcester may, or may not, become a lit- 
mus test on abortion. And on page 11, Maureen Dezell tells us why the ConCon ts saying 
no-no to a pro-choice amendment. 

SPORTING EYE by Chip Young 

Here’s praying the commish throws the book at the Boss. 
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EYE 
This week, Boston’s Bulletin Board shops through the fall catalogues, repts a computer at 
Logan Airport, investigates rollersailing, and more. 
OUT THERE by Caroline Knapp 
He's the answer to every woman's dreams. He's got charm and wit and guts and sex 
appeal. He's one part dirtbag and two parts nice guy. He’s the post-sensitive male. 
LIVING TOGETHER by Alicia Brooks 
Once upon a time, everybody did it. It was a way to flaunt your sexuality and confirm 
your status as an adult. And if it didn’t work out? Well, so what. Today, cobabitation, a 
social child of the ’60s, may be as popular as ever. But that cavalier attitude is a thing of 
the past. 
THE LIFESTYLE GIN TASTE TEST by Rob French 
Ab, the gin and tonic. No, make that the Boodles and tonic. Or the Bombay Sapphire and 
tonic. A panel of gin lovers rates the best. 
WORD OF MOUTH by Mary H. Frakes 
A trip to Venus, Seafood in the Rough, the best Waterfront dining spot to bit Boston in eons. 
And a look at new restaurants on Route 1 in Saugus — yes, Virginia, there ts life beyond 
the Hilltop. 
THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 
AID & ACTION compiled by Eric Zicklin 
DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
A pleasant surprise at the Water Café. Plus, tbe Phoenix Dining Guide and Marcia’s 
Blinizes. 
THE PUZZLE by Don Rubin 
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If it’s cool, i's in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our listings pages-before you step out. If 
you're movie bound, turn to “Flicks in a Flash,” Boston's most inventive film guide. For the 


_ latest news in the arts world, read up on the “State of the Art.” And in “Next Weekend,” Ted 


Drozdowski talks to the new Joan Baez. 

CENSORSHIP SPECIAL 

With the Robert Mapplethorpe show coming up next week at the ICA, it’s a good time to ask 
why freedom of expression in the arts is under fire and what we can do about it. Charles 
Taylor reviews. the bistory of the Hollywood production code and assesses the present ratings 
system; Gail Ross looks at the four performance artists who were denied grants by the NEA, 
seemingly for “obscenity,” Ted Drozdowski examines attempts to label lyrics and suppress 
performances; and Rebecca Nemser explatns why visual artists ike Mapplethorpe bave to 
face up to the dark side of life. 

FILM 


“Steve Vineberg thinks The Freshman, with Marlon Brando and Matthew Broderick, is 


already smart enough to graduate; but Peter Keough finds Presumed Innocent guilty of 
inadequately adapting Scott Turow’s bestseller. Plus interviews with the films’ directors, 
Andrew Bergman and Alan J. Pakula. 

TELEVISION 
Clif Garboden salutes a PBS special on the news-broadcast groundbreaking of Edward R. 
Murrow; and Robin Dougherty gives you the bare facts about Northern Exposure. 
THEATER 

Carolyn Clay says you needn't be afraid of Hard Times, the four-player Dickens adaptation 


- @t Gloucester Stage. 
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20 
21 
= 


MUSIC 

Ted Drozdowski checks out what might be the last burrab of David Bowte as we know bim; 
Wes Eichenwald discovers it's not yet autumn for Donna Summer; Tim Riley looks at what's 
really going on in the lyrics of 2 Live Crew; Sandy Masuo reports on Reptile and 
Consolidated, the wrap-up of Ground Zero's Apocalyptic Resurrection series; and, in 
“Cellars by Starlight,” Kris Fell explains bow the Legendary Pink Dots ran afoul of the 
American Federation of Musicians and weren't allowed into the country. Plus, in “Live 
and on Record,” Steve Earle and John McLaughlin. 


HOT DOTS 34 OFF THE RECORD 
LISTINGS 35 FILM LISTINGS 
ART LISTINGS © 36 FILM STRIPS 
PLAY BY PLAY 
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In this month’s Phoenix Literary Section: prolific Czech satirist, novelist, and playwright Karel Capek was nearly erased from 
bis country’s literary memory following bis death in 1938, bis only durable legacy being the nifty neologism be coined in a 
1920 drama, “robot.” But in the author's centennial year, Capek’s spirited and bumane writings bave been rediscovered — 
and as Edward Batchelder reveals, they make fitting reading for Eastern Europe’s new dawn. Elsewhere, Fred Turner fires off a 
dispatch from July's Hemingway Conference at the Kennedy Library, Tim Riley mulls over the mixed fortunes of rock criticism, 
and Bill Marx tests the feeble pulse of Anglopbilia. And reviews of new books by Roy Blount Jr. William Trevor, and Edna 


O'Brien. 


Credits: Jobn Nordell (News); Fran O'Neill (Lifestyle) Eric Antoniou (Arts) 
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New Dick Tracy villains 


We welcome responses from readers. 
Letters should be typed (double spaced) 
if that’s possible, and every letter must 
include the writer’s name and address, as 
well as a telepbone number (we'd 

one where we can reach you 

during business hours). The last is solely 
for purposes of verification: as you can see 
on this page, only the writer’s name and 
town are printed, and these may be 
withbeld if there is good reason. 


Your recent quiz in the Boston Phoenix 
(“Out There,” Lifestyle, July 13) has stirred 
up so many opinions that a completed 
version will be needed. If a “large check” 
is needed, you may bill me. 

Keith Ramsey 
Boston 
P.S. A test for men to give to women 
would be great if possible. 


As per your instructions in the “Out 
There” column (Lifestyle, July 13), please 
find enclosed a large check for the 
complete version of your Sensitivity 
Assessment Quiz. You did not specify any 
particular amount, so I made the check out 
for 75 cents to cover postage and 
handling. 

Much to my chagrin, I found myself 
completely stymied by your unabridged 
test. As a smug guy who prides himself on 
being annoyingly facile with intellectually 
glib remarks and affected phrasings, I was 
up sh_t’s creek without a paddle with that 
quiz. I even got number 11 wrong, when, 
without thinking, I crossed out the first 


oO 
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ROGER JONES, WITH APOLOGIES TO CHESTER GOULD 


three answers and substituted: a) Boy, that 
hair really makes you look ugly now; b) 
Hey, let’s go scare that obnoxious little 
brat down the street; and c) Hey, sugar 
plums, are those your follicles or have you 
been in the bread box too long — and 
then picked “a.” I figured that if I can 
master a longer, even more difficult 
version of the quiz, I can face the salt-free, 
soft-serve yogurt-eating, muscle-toning, 
biological-clock tracking, middle 
managing, post-feministic babes of the "90s 
and completely dupe ‘em. 

By the way, I couldn’t help but notice 
that the name of your column, “Out 
There,” is an obvious anagram for “The 
Route.” The route to where? The route to 
out there? Is this one of those devious 
play-backwards, suicide-pact, Satan 
worship things I keep hearing about? Or is 
it just the result of some idle mental 
doodling by some bored wiseguy who 
couldn’t find anything to watch on TV 
Wednesday night? I think not, Ms. 
“Cranapple Oink.” : 

Bernie Conneely 
Charlestown 


FAITHFUL 
FOLLOWERS 


Robert Nadeau’s pretense at culinary 
and linguistic sophistication is utterly 
belied by his amateurish “critique” of 
Veronique, one of the Hub’s most 
distinguished dining rooms (“Dining Out,” 
Lifestyle, July 13). 

I am but one of scores of faithful patrons 
who enjoy the elegant ambiance and the 
nutritional and artistic value of both the 


Harry . clic ou orcler a mushroom Pi22a 
undev an assumed name. in May, 19¢7, 
And never pick it up? 


wide-ranging continental menu and the 
carefully constructed wine list at this 
serious yet unpretentious family-owned- 
establishment. The 
Apthekers’ large and diverse clientele has 
followed the move to the 
beautiful Longwood Towers room after 
having enjoyed many years of hearty 
degustation at Coolidge Corner. How dare 
this so-called “critic” attempt to tarnish a 
stellar reputation built up with care and 


“(Flew under 60 will find much to eat.” 
What gibberish! Veronique will be pleasing 
truly knowledgeable lovers of fine food 
and wine long after Nadeau has been 
relieved of his duties, and readers relieved 
of his burdensome “yuppiespeak.” 

The “embarrassing paragraph” to which 
Nadeau refers at the close of his painful 
review is a reflection upon its author, not 
its subject. The man is out to lunch, as well 
as dinner. 

Howard Charles Yourow 
Newton 


OLD 
FAMILIAR FACES 


Regarding Jennifer Einhorn’s article 
“Melissa Etheridge, Rock and Roll with a 
Female Face,” (Arts, July 20): 

Ms. Einhorn slights many talented 
women when she fails to acknowledge 
female performers who were delivering 
the goods long before Melissa Etheridge. 
Ms. Einhorn states that “other than Janis 
Joplin, Etheridge has no female 
predecessor who has that much fun 
honing steamy angst.” She is evidently 
misinformed, narrow-minded or 
indifferent to the likes of Bonnie Raitt, 
Tina Turner, Chrissie Hynde, and many 
others. They were making great music 
long before Etheridge came on the scene. 

Joan Seletsky 
Brookline 


CORRECTIONS 

An item in the July 6 Urban Eye 
section incorrectly stated the color of 
Green Mountain coffee filters; the 
company’s coffee filters are white. 

In the July 13 News section, the 
Wang Center for the Performing Arts 
was misidentified. It is a not-for-profit 
institution. 

In the July 20 News section, the 
Boston Globe's Living/Arts section 
coverage of the Massachusetts 
multimedia presentation at Cyclorama 
was mischaracterized. While one 
review was “buried” in the features 
section, another appeared on the 
section’s front page. 
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The Institute of 
Contemporary Art 
Boston, MA 
August 1 through 
October 4, 1990 


Tickets: Available in person at 

The ICA Box Office, 955 Boylston Street, 
or by calling 

TICKETRON: 720-3434 (in Boston) 
1-(800) 382-8080 (outside Boston) 


I.C.A. Mapplethorpe 
information line: 266-0202 
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BOSTON'S 


The Boston Public Schools are in danger of decomposing 
just like that other decaying empire, the Soviet Union. As 
with the USSR’s, the Boston breakdown is taking place at 
both the upper and lower levels. Each day brings word of 
yet another parent or principal who has decided to declare 
his or her independence from the tumult and turmoil of 
the leader-less Boston Public School system. 
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Indeed, seven principals and administrators from Boston recently joined the growing 
army of educational émigrés. “One of the worst legacies of the past several years in the 
Boston Public Schools is the brain drain of experienced people, which will be hard to 
replenish over the next decade,” says Karen Worth, a faculty member at Wheelock 
College’s graduate school and director of the Wheelock College/Boston Public Schools 
collaborative programs. “People are no longer circulating in the system — they are leaving 


_ ky 


Here are profiles of three schoolhouse standardbearers — each of whom gave 20 or 
more years to Boston schooldom — whom the sputtering Boston system can’t afford to 


lose — but, alas, did. 


PPYYTTOTITT Tedd 


he Monster finally got to Joanne 
McManus. Pushed her out to 
Lincoln. 
Boston had created the 
Monster within McManus: the 
gargantuan system that had 
guided and given her the knowl- 
edge and the gumption to 
become an alpha-star school principal was 
now the gorilla at the gate. McManus had 
developed a strong educational vision but 
found she was blocked by budget cuts and 
bureaucracy from seeing it through. After 
24 years in the system, the last four as top- 
shelf principal of the Harvard-Kent 
Elementary School, in Charlestown, 
McManus is leaving to become principal of 
the Hartwell Elementary School, in 
Lincoln. 

“Joanne is one of the finest administra- 
tors I know,” says Karen Worth. “She’s an 
educational leader. It’s a real loss to the 
system.” 

It was Boston's gain back in 1966, when, 
fresh out of Boston State College, 
McManus chose urbania over suburbia — 
Boston over Newton — and started teach- 
ing at the old Jefferson Elementary School, 
in Jamaica Plain. “I had this Joan of Arc 
mentality at the time. . . . I decided that the 
inner city needed me because I was going 
to change everything that needed to be 
changed in the world,” says McManus, 45, 
whose low-key look belies a flat-out ’90s 
schoolhouse philosophy. 

As McManus sees it, “Schools should 
represent all factions of the school com- 
munity. Therefore, what you do is estab- 
lish a vision that guards and protects the 
values of the population of that school.” 
Occupying the number-one spot in that 
community are the kids themselves. “In 
my child-centered philosophy of the 
school,” she says, “all the decisions we 
make I want to be made for what's best for 
kids, not what’s most comfortable or con- 
venient for adults.” To carry forth that 
mandate, the classroom must be a high- 


energy hotspot, not a scene of pupil glued 
to desk doing workbooks, teacher glued to 
desk grading workbooks. “A place,” says 
McManus, “where there’s noisy interaction 
among teachers and students.” Meg 
Campbell, special assistant to the superin- 
tendent of the Chelsea school system, who 
formerly worked for the Boston Public 
Schools as both a North Zone writing spe- 
cialist and teacher at the Blackstone 
School, speaks to the heart of McManus’s 
MO: “You wanted to trust your children 
with her — there aren’t that many princi- 
pals you feel that way about.” 

One of McManus’s child-friendly litmus 
tests is to check out a school’s kid bath- 
rooms. During such a foray shortly before 
she took over at the Harvard-Kent, 
McManus discovered that not only was 
there soap available, but the paper towels 
had been cut in half to fit the size of a 
child’s hand. “So I knew,” says McManus, 
“the teachers at that school cared about 
the kids.” 

For a time, McManus had figured she 
might never get to make such a tour as the 
head of her own Boston house of learning. 
For one thing, she was a risk-taker who 
didn’t always play by the textbook. For 
example, back when she’d taught 
advanced-work classes at the Hennigan 
Elementary School, from "73 to ’83, 
McManus had welcomed Hennigan kids 
who, despite having not been chosen, 
she'd felt were bright enough to keep up 
with the program. “This was against the 
law at the time, it probably still is, but we 
didn’t care,” she says. “I have existed in 
Boston Public Schools because I have 
learned to say ‘I’m sorry’ after I've done 
what it is I think I should do.” 

Also, she isa white female in a system 
that has been doing court time for years of 
segregation. “It’s Boston’s own problem 
for not starting affirmative action long 
before they were mandated to do so,” says 
McManus. “As a result of this, when affir- 

See LINCOLN, page 14 
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al 7 ou have to walk like 
you talk. And you 
have to model the 
things you want see.” 
Barbara Shea 
learned her guiding 





principal’s principle 

20 years ago from the 
straight-talking Miss Flaherty, head of the 
Sarah Greenwood Elementary School, in 
Dorchester, back when Shea was a first- 
grade teacher. 

“She didn’t have to say, ‘I'm not preju- 
diced,’ Shea, in her New Yawk accent, 
says of Miss Flaherty. “The way she react- 
ed to everyone, the expectations she 
maintained for everyone, spoke to that.” 

The product of a Jewish mother and 
Italian father, and married to an Irish guy, 
Shea is sensitive to the issues of stereo- 
typing. “Teaching to me was teaching. I 
didn’t see color. Boston encourages you 
to see color. I looked at individual kids 
and what they needed. If part of what 
they needed was to have their self-esteem 
enhanced, that’s what you were about. 

“What you should be doing is making 
kids feel competent, confident, caring. 
The way you do that is not by saying it. 
It’s the way you treat people, the expecta- 
tions you have, and the feedback you 
give them regularly. That hasn’t changed 
for 21 years.” 

After 21 years in the Boston Public 
Schools, the last deuce as principal of the 
Wilson Middle School, in Dorchester, 
Barbara Shea, 41, is taking leave to 
become the principal of the K-8 Lincoln 
School, in Brookline. 


“I absolutely would consider it a loss,” . 


says Anne Wheelock, policy analyst at the 
Massachusetts Advocacy Center. “More 





Shea 


than anything else, young adolescents at 
that particular age group and middle 
schools lose an advocate for them.” 

Behind the desk in her Brookline 
office hangs a quilt. It is a gift from the 
SPED (special ed) kids at the Gavin 
Middle School, in South Boston, where 
Shea was director of instruction for four 
years. It is covered with the students’ 
handprints, as well as their names. The 
symbolic message to Shea: We left our 
mark. We are somebody. We want you to 
remember who we are. You validated 
that. 

“SPED was always in the basement,” 
says Shea. “The perception was that they 
really weren't a viable part of the commu- 
nity and as such were looked upon as 
having real limitations and nobody 
looked at what their strengths were. 

“The plan,” says Shea, “is walk like you 
talk. Don’t spend all the time tellirig kids, 
‘Hey, you're bright, you’re this, you’re 
that.’ Do it with them. Let them own it. Let 
them get a sense of feeling it and not just 
being told it.” 

To those ends, Shea applied for and got 
a grant to develop a program pairing 
SPED kids, including those with Down’s 
syndrome, with at-risk kids who were 
two, three years behind their age-appro- 
priate grade, had problems with atten- 
dance, didn’t have successful academic 
records. The deal was, the at-riskers 
would be paid in incentives (trips, gifts) 
to work a couple of hours a week with 
the SPED kids. Teach them songs, the 
alphabet. First the at-risk kids were 
trained, which reinforced their basic 
skills. They also joined an after-school 
group to deal with issues that arose while 


See BROOKLINE, page 14 


he called reached Pamela 


just béen promoted from princi- 

pal at the now-closed Mackey 

Middle School to District A 

community superintendent, 
telling Houlares that the school committee 
had approved Laval Wilson’s nomination 
of her as the Mackey’s acting principal. 

Houlares never spoke to the superinten- 
dent. 

She never saw the superintendent. 

That’s how some principalships are 
parceled out in Boston, says Houlares, 
through sudden phone calls the night 
before. The next day, she was on her own 
as educational leader of the troubled 
Mackey. 

No training. 

No exchange of ideas with the central 
Office. 

Houlares had come to the Mackey the 
year before as Diana Lam's director of 
instruction. They made a good team: Lam 
the go-getter visionary, Houlares the nitty- 
gritty detail person. Houlares, who speaks 
Spanish and Greek as well as English, had 
been involved in bilingual education in 
Boston since 1969, when she taught 
Spanish at the Curley Middle School, in 
Jamaica Plain. She was later appointed 
(with Lam and others) a coordinator of 


| Houlares at home around 10:30 
that October ’86 night. It was 
her mentor, Diana Lam, who'd 


bilingual/multicultural education resources 


for the city. The plan was for them to 
establish a two-way bilingual program at 


the Mackey, a kind of extension of the suc- 


cessful two-way bilingual concept at the 


I 
iit 


Pamela Houlares 
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Hernandez Elementary School, in Jamaica 
Plain. 

But the Mackey they walked into was a 
mess. The previous principal had lost con- 
trol. The file cabinets were filled with 
cockroaches. The textbooks were filled 
with outdated information. The staff was 
filled with dissension. 

The following year, Houlares faced the 
added burden of following in Lam’s foot- 
steps as principal of the Mackey — with 
no administrative team in place to boot. 
Some of the teachers had been brought in 
by Lam, says Houlares, and felt let down 
when she left. 

Houlares made it through the year. By 
year’s end, she says, both parents and 
teachers had written letters of support in 
her behalf. 

Houlares took two weeks off and 
returned to school in August. “Did you 
hear?” she was greeted with, “you're no 
longer there.” 

Houlares called her community superin- 
tendent. “That's right,” she was told. “Turn 
in your keys tomorrow.” 

No explanation. 

Houlares believes she did a good job at 
the Mackey, and her evaluation, she says, 
reflects that. She feels she lost out to the 
strong arm of politics and the need for a 
minority candidate. 

For two and a half weeks, she searched 
for another job in the system. The central 
office kept telling her, “We'll get you some- 
thing.” 

Houlares didn’t want to look for a 
school job outside Boston. “I was still com- 
See LEXINGTON, page 15 
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JOHN ANDREW PARKS 
ALL TOKETS WILL BE HO 


HERETIX 
WHOVILLE 
VOW OF SILENCE 
Fri., August 3 » 18+ 


ROBERT FRIPP 
& THE LEAGUE OF 
CRAFTY GUITARISTS 
Tues., August 7 


COLIN JAMES 
MICHELLE MALONE 
3 Wed., August 8 
FACELESS CROWD 
KID ROMEO 


PURPLE PLANET 
Thurs., August 9 + 18+ 


WBCN Comedy 
Riot finals 


Fri., August 10 


by Mitchell Orenstein 

t’s probably the greatest fear 
I of any community. A compa- 

ny comes in and builds an 
incinerator, and 20, maybe 30 
years down the road hundreds of 
people are dying of lung and 
throat cancer and increasing num- 
bers of children are being born 
with deformities. Evidence points 
to the incinerator, which has been 
quietly pumping out dangerous 
emissions for decades. , 

Residents of Braintree, Wey- 
mouth, and Quincy are worried 
that this scenario could become a 
reality in their communities if 
Clean Harbors of Braintree is 
allowed to build a proposed haz- 
ardous-waste incinerator on the 
East Braintree side of the Fore 
River Basin. The Clean Harbors 
project — currently the hottest 
issue in the battle to save the 
state’s environment — has already 
gotten further in the siting process 
than any previous incineration 
project in the state, largely, critics 
charge, because of the company’s 
hiring of former state environ- 
mental officials and key state reg- 
ulators, politically-connected con- 
sultants, and former local officials 
(see “Burned Up in Braintree,” 
News, September 15, 1989). And 
on September 18, the Mas- 
sachusetts Departments of 
Environmental Protection (DEP) 
and Public Health (DPH) will 
either recommend to Secretary of 
Environmental Affairs John 
DeVillars that the project be nixed 
or force the communities to begin 
licensing negotiations with Clean 
Harbors. 

For three years, South Shore 
community leaders and legislators 
have been fighting a pitched bat- 
tle against’ Clean Harbors and 
state environmental regulators to 
keep the incinerator out. Now, 
hoping to influence the DEP’s 


Sat., August 18» 18+ 


THE POINT » THE SCREAM 
JOHNNY GROOVE 
Thurs., August 23 + 18+ 


Formerly of “. 


JOHN DOE 
KIMM ROGERS 
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FIGURES ON A BEACH 
Fri., July 27 «8 p.m. 


Clean Harbors: signifcant technological advances, but still deadly 


Burning issue 


decision (the DPH has already 
thrown its support behind the res- 
idents), the Coalition for a Safe 
Environment, the umbrella anti- 
incinerator group for the South 
Shore, is witnessing an explosion 
of public support for its crusade. 
Hundreds of South Shore citizens 
and businesses have started phon- 
ing state officials to lobby them to 
kill the incinerator, putting pres- 
sure on Clean Harbors’ bank — 
US Trust — by withdrawing 
deposits and collecting thousands 
of dollars from local businesses to 
finance their activism. Three thou- 
sand South Shore residents 
attended a recent coalition rally 
held on the Fore River Bridge, 
and the push is on for residents to 
display anti-Clean Harbors signs 
in their homes or shop windows. 
Anti-Clean Harbors bumper stick- 
ers have become a standard fea- 
ture of numerous cars in the area. 

“What's happening is incredi- 
ble,” says Gini Kurtzman, one of 
the founders of the coalition. 
“This campaign is beginning to 
steamroll. It’s growing through 
the business community and 
other communities. People know 
who we are and are talking about 
us more and more. . . . The 
protests are making an incredible 
mark.” 

The coalition has made so 
much noise that it’s garnered the 
support of not only local legisla- 
tors but also all of this year’s 
gubernatorial candidates — 
except for John Silber. Frank 
Bellotti says that in the absence of 
a “social consensus” the project 
should not go through, and 
Evelyn Murphy finds the incinera- 
tor incompatible with her goal of 
“zero discharge by the year 2000.” 
(Republican gubernatorial candi- 
dates William Weld and Steven 
Pierce did not return Phoenix 


welcome fo | Fy 


ey 


phone calls.) Anti-incinerator 
activists are confident that with 
the support of the next governor, 
they will nix incinerator plans. 
Here’s why they should. 


Technology too dangerous 

The rotary-kiln-incinerator tech- 
nology that Clean Harbors plans 
to use has a long and disastrous 
history of fires, explosions, and 
excessive and dangerous emis- 
sions. For instance, in 1977, 
45,000 gallons of PCBs exploded 
at the Rollins Environmental 
Services incinerator in Bridgeport, 
New Jersey, killing six workers, 
seriously injuring several others, 
and sending a cloud of toxic 
smoke wafting over the commu- 
nity. In April 1989, when an 
ENSCO incinerator in El Dorado, 
Arkansas, blew up, more than 200 
employees subsequently showed 
high levels of PCBs in their blood. 
And residents of Deer Park, 
Texas, another Rollins-incinerator 
site, have the highest cancer rate 
in the country. : 

Clean Harbors counters that 
argument by saying — perhaps 
rightly — that significant techno- 
logical advances separate its pro- 
posed incinerator from the rest of 
the pack. Yet despite major 
improvements in pollution-con- 
trol equipment, even the best haz- 
ardous-waste incinerator still 
emits dioxin and toxic heavy met- 
als like mercury and lead into-the 
atmosphere. These chemicals and 
elements return to the earth in 
rainfall, poisoning our lakes, 
rivers, and drinking water. When 
consumed, they accumulate in 
fatty tissue and cannot be purged. 
Incinerator emissions in the 
Florida Everglades, for example, 
have been blamed for the high 
mercury levels that have rendered 
the fish there inedible. 


4 


The case against Clean Harbor’s incinerator catches fire 


But perhaps most frightening is 
what is unknown about haz- 
ardous-waste incinerators. “There 
are things that come out of these 
incinerators that are not well 
understood yet,” says Richard 
Cook, a nationally recognized 

on incineration and a pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Kalamazoo 
College, in Michigan, “Hundreds 
are, but hundreds aren't.” 

Even scientists employed by the 
chemical industry admit that it’s 
difficult to monitor what escapes 
from these incinerators. At a 
recent MIT conference on moni- 
toring hazardous-waste incinera- 
tors, a specialist from Dow 
Chemical jokingly compared 
tracking incinerator emissions to 
measuring “earthquakes,” “rock 
music,” or “angels on pinheads.” 
Needless to say, residents of 
Braintree, Weymouth, and Quincy 
are neither amused nor comforted 
by these sorts of calculations. 
They know only too well that 
what you don’t know may hurt 


you. 
Neighborhood 
too populated 
Braintree is an especially inap- 
propriate location for a haz- 
ardous-waste incinerator. A 
densely populated residential area 
immediately surrounds the pro- 
posed site; indeed, the closest 
house is just 350 yards away, 
30,000 people live within a one- 
mile radius of the spot, and 
200,000 people live within five 
miles. McDonald’s is a mere 400 
yards down the road. “This would 
be the first [hazardous-waste 
incinerator] in the world sited in 
an area like this,” says Kurtzman. 
“They usually put them out in the 
country, away from people — and 
there’s a reason for that. They're 
See WASTE, page 24 
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The legislature ant 


Chase: top prospect in Worcester 


Y¥ 27, 1990 


White: loss of seat will hurt anti-abortion bloc in the Senate. 


Worcester race key to keeping pro-choice majority in Senate 


by Rob French 


he news of Justice William 

i Brennan’s departure from the 
Supreme Court — along with 

word of the nomination of Judge David 
Souter as his successor — has moved what 
might have been a little-noticed state 
Senate fight to center stage. With pro- 
choice advocates concerned that the new 
Supreme Court appointee will extend the 
court’s current proclivity for returning 
abortion-rights decisions to the states, the 
stakes have been raised even higher in an 
already bitter battle for control of the state 
legislature. With an overwhelming anti- 
abortion majority in the Massachusetts 
House and a one-vote pro-choice edge in 
the Senate (see sidebar), the fate of abor- 


tion rights in Massachusetts hangs on this 
year’s elections. 

Which is why pro-choice forces around 
the state are keeping a very close eye on 
Worcester, where pro-choice Republican 
Arthur Chase is seeking to unseat 
Democratic anti-abortion incumbent Tom 
White. Chase’s solid political organization, 
ability to raise money, and skill as a cam- 
paigner make the former Worcester city 
councilor and former Worcester school- 
committee member one of the top 
prospects to spring a legislative upset. 

And many indicators suggest abortion 
could be a winning issue for Chase. A poll 
conducted on the candidate’s behalf last 
fall showed a 62 percent pro-choice major- 


ity in the Worcester Senate district, which 
covers the northern part of that city and 
the surrounding suburbs of Shrewsbury, 
Boylston, West Boylston, and Clinton. The 
district is predominantly Irish-Catholic, but 
even 56 percent of Catholics there say 
they’re pro-choice, according to Case’s 
poll. In 1986, every community in the dis- 
trict except Clinton rejected the legislature- 
initiated ballot question that would have 
allowed the state to further restrict abor- 
tion rights in Massachusetts. And with 
organizations such as Mass Choice willing 
to throw their considerable resources 
behind Chase’s campaign, it seems as if 
the 60-year-old entrepreneur could win in 
November by playing the abortion card 


How the Upper House stands 


With the Massachusetts House dominated by anti-abor- 


Paul Cellucci (R-Hudson) 


aggressively. 

But abortion is one issue Chase is look- 
ing to discard. Chase’s personal commit- 
ment to choice is strong, but as he sees it, 
trumpeting the pro-choice message may 
not be a prescription for victory. In fact, he 
fears, it could backfire by alienating part of 
his Republican base, arousing the ire of 
the well-organized anti-abortion activists 
in the area, and discomforting many of his 
potential constituents who favor access to 
abortion, but only with numerous restric- 
tions. So instead of going head to head 
with the incumbent on the abortion issue, 
Chase plans to hammer White with the 
state’s fiscal mess and with the Democrats’ 

See CHASE, page 16 


Bill Owens (D-Boston) 


tion representatives, the balance of power in the abortion 
debate lies in the Senate, where pro-choice forces cur- 
rently hold a slim one-vote majority. Here’s each senator’s 
stand on abortion, according to voting records compiled 
by Mass Choice, the abortion-rights organization that 
works to elect pro-choice legislators. “PC” indicates a 
pro-choice philosophy, “AA” anti-abortion. 


Salvatore Albano (D-Somerville) 
Theodore Aleixo, Jr. (D-Taunton) 
Michael Barrett (D-Cambridge) 
Frederick Berry (D-Peabody) 
Louis Bertonazzi (D-Milford) 
Walter Boverini (D-Lynn) 

John Brennan (D-Malden) 
Robert Buell (R-Boxford) 
William Bulger (D-Boston) 
Edward Burke (D-Framingham) 
John Burke (D-Holyoke) 


Nicholas Costello (D-Amesbury) 
Michael Creedon (D-Brockton) 
Francis Doris (D-Revere) 
William Golden (D-Weymouth) 
Paul Harold (D-Quincy) 

Lucile Hicks (R-Wayland) 

John Houston (D-Worcester) 
William Keating (D-Sharon) 
Edward Kirby (R-Whitman) 
Richard Kraus (D-Arlington) 
Brian Lees (R-East Longmeadow) 
Arthur Lewis (D-Boston) 

David Locke (R-Sherborn) 
Michael LoPresti (D-Boston) 
William MacLean (D-Fairhaven) 
Patricia McGovern (D-Lawrence) 
Linda Melconian (D-Springfield) 
Thomas Norton (D-Fall River) 
John Olver (D-Amherst) 
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Mary Padula (R-Lunenburg) 

Lois Pines (D-Newton) 

Henri Rauschenbach (R-Brewster) 
Paul Sheehy (D-Lowell) 

Peter Webber (R-Pittsfield) 

Robert Wetmore (D-Barre) 
Thomas White (D-Worcester) 
Paul White (D-Boston) 


Four pro-choice seats (Cellucci’s, Golden’s, Kraus’s, 
and Webber’s) will be open in this year’s election, along 
with three anti-abortion seats (Brennan's, John Burke’s, 
and Doris’s). Mass Choice predicts that the only seat that 
will change hands is Doris’s, since he is expected to be 
succeeded by pro-choice candidate Tom Birmingham. 
Barring any upsets in other races (and that’s a very dan- 
gerous assumption this year), abortion-rights advocates 
will then have a two-vote majority in the Senate. 

— RF 
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Bulger: dilatory tactics on abortion-rights amendment 


Legislative leadership 
sidesteps abortion amendment 


by Maureen Dezell 





or statutory law is it explicitly stat- 
ed that a woman has a right to 
undergo an abortion. 

With this in mind, the Massachusetts 
Coalition for Choice, the pro-abortion- 
rights umbrella group led by the Planned 
Parenthood League of Massachusetts, last 
year launched a drive among voters to 
amend the state constitution to guarantee 
Bay State women the right to decide 

= whether or nof to,.us¢ birth control.or con- 
tinue a pregnancy. The coalition, which 
led the fight that defeated the 
Massachusetts legislature’s 1986 ballot 
drive to prohibit or restrict abortion rights 
in the commonwealth, knows that the 
majority of Massachusetts legislators are 
against abortion. By contrast, voters — 
who defeated the ’86 ballot effort by a 
resounding 58-42 margin — for the most 
part favor an individual's right to choose 
abortion. 

The Mass Coalition has followed all the 
legal mandates and constitutional proce- 


N owhere in Massachusetts case law 








dures for assuring that its pro-choice pro- 
posal makes it onto the 1992 statewide 
ballot. But the legislature, in a deliberate 
and insidious series of delays and parlia- 
mentary maneuvers spearheaded by 
Senate President William Bulger (D-South 
Boston), is doing its best to deny voters 
the opportunity to voice their opinions on 
the abortion measure. The legislature’s 
strategy possibly could set up a situation 
where state lawmakers. would get what 
they wanted in ’86 — control over access 
to abortion. 


The proposed amendment 

Wary of recent and restrictive changes in 
federal abortion law, concerned about the 
prospect of an even more conservative 
post-Brennan US Supreme Court, and fear- 
ful that this year’s election could put more 
anti-choice officials — including a new 
governor — in office next January, the 
coalition last fall spent months drafting an 
abortion-rights ballot question, which 
See CONCON, page 18 
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Steinbrenner: scared by two-bit gambler 
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Once a skunk, always a skunk 


by Chip Young 

n Stephen King’s horror 
i novel, The Dead Zone, the 

protagonist, Johnny Smith, 
suffers a head injury in a car crash 
and winds up with the ability to 
peek into the future. Using his 
visionary powers, Smith discovers 
that a local politician, Greg 
Stillson, is allied with evil forces 
and is bent on taking over the 
country. Smith determines to alter 
Stillson’s plans — by shooting 
him. 

Smith, reeling under a worsen- 
ing mental and physical torment, 
attempts to assassinate Stillson 
before a speech in a town hall in 
New Hampshire. Smith is foiled 
and dies in the process, but not 
before he gets off a few shots at 
the pol, who, in terror, shields 
himself from Smith’s bullets by 
grabbing and hiding behind a 
young child. 

So even though Stillson sur- 
vives the attack, the public 
glimpses his barred cowardly soul 
the evil conspiracy is derailed. 

All this kinda made me think of 
good old George Steinbrenner’s 
behavior within the cozy confines 
of Major League Baseball’s head 
office once Commissioner Fay 
Vincent put the rifle to his shoul- 


der and placed the New York | 
Yankee’s principal owner's corpu- 
lent face betwixt the cross hairs. 

If anyone was still even some- 
what unsure of what a hideous 
lizard Steinbrenner was and is, the 
leaked hearing testimony — 
which first appeared in The 
National — should have put the 
final nails in this braying jackass’s 
coffin. 

First, Steinbrenner tried to con- 
vince Vincent that he paid off 
Howard Spira to protect himself 
and his family from a supposed 
threat of harm. They were evi- 
dently both scared stiff by this 
two-bit Bronx gambler, who has 
more delusions of grandeur than 
Robert DeNiro’s Rupert Pupkin in 
The King of Comedy. 

Of course taking Steinbrenner 
— a recently pardoned convicted 
felon, nabbed for giving illegal 
campaign contributions to the 
equally admirable and lovable 
Richard Nixon — at the man’s 
word is the height of stupidity. 
Whether it is promising a manager 
year-long security, claiming he 
punched out two Dodger fans in 
an elevator, or suggesting he was 
an important assistant football 

See SPORTING, page 26 
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As one of the most challenging and 
charismatic performers of our time, Bob 
Marley earned the title "The First Third 
World Superstar". Now for the first time 
ever, his entire catalog (13 albums) is 
available on the original TUFF GONG 
label. And, all titles have been digitally 
remastered for enhanced quality. 
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mative action became a major 
issue for the system, they [Boston 
Public Schools] found themselves 
a system of white male principals 
with a few white females at the 
elementary level. Therefore, in 
order to catch up, they had to 
look in terms of minority princi- 

In 1986, after a four-year cen- 
tral-office stint as the Boston 
Public Schools program director 
for Gifted and Talented Educa- 
tion, McManus was absolutely cer- 
tain that the best job for her was 
running a schoolhouse: “I could 
try to affect the lives of a small 
group of kids, and I could create a 
bubble around a school . . . and 
see if in fact . . . there was going 
to be a change in product at the 
end result.” 

She sent her résumé to school 
systems outside Boston and was 
selected as a finalist for a princi- 
palship in Canton. The superin- 
tendent there contacted Court 
Street for references. On the night 
before McManus was to appear at 
a televised school-committee 
meeting in Canton, the adminis- 
trative aide of former Boston 
school chief Laval Wilson called. 
“Joanne, the superintendent 
doesn’t want you to leave,” he 
told her. “He will give you a prin- 
cipalship. He doesn’t know where 
yet. But say no to Canton and 
have faith in us.” 

Two days before the start of 
school, McManus was assigned to 
the Harvard-Kent. 

One of the first things she did 
was try to connect the classroom 
to its community. Because the 
Kent is now about one-third 
black, one-third Chinese bilingual, 
and one-third white, school signs 
went up in both English and 
Chinese. School meetings were 
held in Chinatown and Roxbury. 
To offset some black parents’ fear 
of coming to Charlestown, McMan- 
us raised money and dispatched 
buses to deliver Roxbury moms 
and dads to the school, increasing 
open-house attendance from five 
her first year to 300 her last. 

With a mandate from her own 
boss to restructure, McManus sent 
the word out to her faculty: “If 
any of you have any crazy, won- 
derful idea that you’ve always 
wanted to do and haven't done, 
come and see me and we'll do it.” 


“As Karen Worth put it, “Joanne’s 


one of those people who doesn't 
have to be an authoritarian leader. 
She sees her role as supporting 
people in classrooms as opposed 
to running them.” 

Among the ideas that percolat- 
ed up (with prodding from 
McManus, who has a penchant for 
passing along the latest in educa- 
tional theories) and were put into 


Brookline 


Continued from page 7 

they were working with the SPED 
kids — a way to provide them 
with counseling through talking 
about their work. 

The benefits were mutual. The 
kids in SPED realized how impor- 
tant they were to the regular-ed 
kids. For the at-riskers, teaching 
demystified the learning process 
and built them up. It also changed 
the perception some teachers had 
of them as hotheaded hardliners. 
“It’s simple,” Shea says of her 
matchmaking. “It cost all of what, 
$4000?” 

Shea has the reputation of 
being an innovator whose pro- 
grams slash and burn through 
bureaucracy and misconceptions. 
“Kids are often treated as if they 
have nothing to contribute,” says 
Wheelock. “The programs she 
developed are exciting and real- 
ly on the money and reflect 
this interest she has in reducing 
the isolation of vulnerable 
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action: the creation of a fourth- 
and-fifth-grade team-teaching 
arrangement, creating a continu- 
um of learning for teachers and 
students. First- and fifth-grade 
classes joined together in a peer- 
partnership program. The first- 
graders’ test scores topped the 
school. The fifth graders devel- 
oped a sense of responsibility and 
a love of learning — one class 
going the entire year with no 
child failing to do his or her 
homework. 


But as this past year wore on, 
McManus found herself surround- 
ed by systemic chaos, and she 
began to worry about its 
encroachment on her school- 
house. “I was to think 
that the bubble of protection I had 
put around the Kent was being 
infiltrated, and I wondered how 


al-reading ee aadied among oth- 
ers, were being slashed. Teachers 
were being turned out. School- 
based management looked like 
nothing more than a great rhetori- 
cal flourish. “I spend half my life 
writing plans,” says McManus. 
“ ‘What is your school-based man- 
agement plan?’ And in two days 
I'm supposed to have the parents 
sign it, the teachers sign it, and 
deliver it to Court Street. What 
kind of planning is that?” 

During the last school year, she 
figures she spent 40 percent of 
her time fundraising, speaking at 
Kiwanis Clubs, selling T-shirts and 
necklaces to raise dough for 
school initiatives. 

The only certainty was the 
uncertainty. She was working 
under her fourth community/zone 
superintendent in four years. 
There was no school superinten- 
dent — and not one in sight. 

All of which has created a 
behemoth of constraints. “Boston 
has empowered me with the best 
education I could possibly do,” 
says McManus. “They gave me a 
license to learn anything I wanted 
to learn and directed me into the 
most current fiélds — school- 
based management, early-child- 
hood theory, whole language, 
children’s literature... . 'm 
empowered — but I can’t follow 
through on it.” 

So, after much soul-searching, 
McManus is moving on to Lincoln, 
where she believes she'll be able 
to continue to grow professionally 
and see her work to completion. 
Still, she departs not as a Boston 
basher but as a Boston booster. 
“Boston's helped me grow,” she 
says. “And I have probably met 
some of the greatest educators I'll 
ever meet in my life in Boston.” 

All things being equal, Joanne 
McManus would have reaffirmed 
the decision she made 24 years 
ago: to be in Boston. 

“My heart is in Boston,” she 
says. “It will always be in Bos- 
ton.” Q 


The linkage program she put 
together at the Wilson hinged on 
the notion that even with tough 
city kids, the one thing you can’t 
badmouth is their mothers. If you 
messed with their grandmothers, 
man, you had a holy war on your 
hands 


So Shea hooked up at-risk kids 


~ with senior citizens from the com- 


munity. The kids visited the 
seniors’ complex and took part in 
joint activities like bowling. The 
seniors visited the school — 
which didn’t have the greatest rep 
in the neighborhood — for Afro 
American History Month and 
assemblies. As part of the pro- 
gram, the youngsters took an oral 
history from the old-timers to see 
if there were any parallels in their 
lives. 


“Kids are not going to gravitate 
to this — not when there’s the 
world, the streets. So you always 
build in enough pluses. That’s 
what bowling is about. If half the 
population sees these kids going 
bowling when it's schooltime — I 
mean, wow!” 

Some of the kids were at the 
fringe — or in the middle — of 





badness. Shea stuck by them. 
“Gang kids are looking to belong. 
And somewhere along the line, 
the social establishments that 
used to be able to provide that 
belonging can’t in the same way. 
Years ago it was the YMCA or 
church or the family or after- 
school activities — [today] they 
have not been able to provide the 
vehicle for that sense of belong- 
ing. So kids have turned to what 
has been the most accessible to 
them. 

“I’m not a person who's going 
to give you a 100 percent cure. 
And that’s all too often what we 
look for. ‘Oh, we have a problem, 
uh, this is the answer.’ And then 
you go and you tell the whole 
world that you solved the prob- 
lem. And people see you haven't. 
. . . The trust level goes out the 
window. You don’t do that. This is 
one vehicle in the right direction. 
We need a lot more. And unless 
you own the fact that you have a 
problem, you’re never going to 
get help.” 

In the often sleepy world of 
Boston’s books and rulers, 
Barbara Shea is a spitfire. The 
Brenda Vaccaro of the school set. 
A principal with presence. 

She showed her brass way 
back in 1969, when she was a 20- 
year-old Boston University psych 
major subbing in the Boston 
Public Schools. A high-school girl 
wanted to flatten her. Shea was 
from Brooklyn. She didn’t back 
down. “You’re going to have the 
first punch, but after that I’m no 
one to challenge,” she told the 


Likewise, she has not run away 
from the rou the 
outskirts of the Wilson. She can 
disarm with humor as well as 
chutzpah. At the Cleveland 
Middle School, where she was a 
teacher and later house coordina- 
tor (a/k/a dean of discipline) for a 
total of 10 years, she told two 
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rough-housing giants, “Okay, 
shake hands. Kiss and make up — 
I won't tell anybody.” 

She also uses the female touch. 
“She’s absolutely no pushover, 
she’s firm,” says Wilson teacher 
Claudette Mulligan-Gates. “But 
there are times when the situation 
calls for a nurturing arm-around- 
the-shoulder type of thing. . . . 
Instead of yanking a kid, she’ll 
sort of put her arms around him, 
pull the kid away from the situa- 
tion, and try and calm him down. 

“She’s a mother. She has five 
kids and it comes through.” 

That maternal instinct served 
her well in her strategy to wel- 
come parents and thereby build a 

' community in her school. Rather 
than intimidating them with how 
valuable an educator she is, she 
attempted to show how vulnera- 
ble a mother she is. To attract par- 
ents to an open house, for 
instance, she babysitters 
at the school. She also had stu- 
dents write letters home inviting 
their folks to the event — as part 
of their English class. 

Miss Flaherty would be proud 
of such a utilitarian approach. 
Shea recalls taking her first-grade 
class at the Greenwood up a flight 
of stairs and: pausing to watch the 
sixth-graders playing kickball — 
only to have Miss Flaherty walk 
by and question: “Would you tell 
me the educational value of that?” 
Her message: “Make sure educa- 
tion is what you're about all the 
time.” 

As part of her educational game 
plan, Shea worked to pump up 
teacher morale at the Wilson. 
“Trust me, Mrs. Shea is very 
good,” says Mulligan-Gates, not- 
ing that Shea was clear about her 
objectives, let teachers do their 
own thing within those guide- 
lines, and made a habit of heaping 
praise on them. Her belief in her 
staff paid off: the Wilson was one 
of only 18 schools voting and 
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approved for the first cycle of 
school-based — an 
indication of a parent-teacher- 
principal triangle of trust. 

But that trust was undercut by 
the system. She tried to build a 
team of teachers at the Wilson, 
only to be broadsided by a posse 
of pink slips. In a time of limited 
resources, often the first thing cut 
is what's best for the kids. 

“There’s so much that changes,” 
says Shea, who has mixed emo- 
tions about leaving Boston. 
“There’s not a tolerance for giving 
something time to work. 
And so it’s like, with one presi- 
dent you have the New Deal, and 
someone comes in and you have 
the New Frontier.” 

Hence her leaving, which is one 
part growing frustration with 
Boston, one part attraction to 

, and one part not want- 
ing to burn out the energy that 
sustains her. 

“I come to Brookline and I see 
enormous possibilities in the cli- 
mate, in the atmosphere, in the 
leadership, in the sense that it was 
immediately apparent to me that 
what was the most valued were 
the kids. And that was reflected 
not so much in what people said 
but in programs that existed, in 
resources, in just a tone — you 
could feel it instinctually. . . . 

“Brookline treats you profes- 
sionally, because there’s that 
sense that they’re entrusting you 
with their most valuable commod- 
ity: the youth. I think Boston 
means to say that, but I don’t 
think it comes across.” Q 


Lexington 
Continued from page 7 
mitted to the system,” she says. “I 
still feel I could have done a lot for 
the system.” 

Yet there she was, getting the 
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run-around in the summer of '87. 
She'd be told there was an opening 
at one school, call, and find out the 
job had already been filled. 

Finally, she landed a job as direc- 
tor of instruction at the Cleveland 
Middle School, in Dorchester. “It 
hurt,” says Houlares. “I felt I was 
going backwards.” 

But she hung tough. “A lot of 
people would have crumbled,” 
says Lam, now on 
the Chelsea school system. “She 
maintained herself.” 

Houlares believes she was vic- 
timized by what Meg Campbell, 
Lam's special assistant in Chelsea, 
refers to as the “ syn- 
drome” — the invisible barriers to 
advancement for women. Thus 
the underrepresentation of 
women in Boston principal and 
headmaster jobs. “It’s the old-boy 

” says Houlares. 

Last fali, she says, she was 
encouraged to apply for a princi- 
pal internship at the elementary 
level — “where women be- 
longed.” She put her name in but 
it was never approved. 

Last winter, she finally got wise, 
opened her eyes, and looked 
beyond Boston. She was a semi- 
finalist for a principalship in Cam- 
bridge, a confidence builder and 
prelude to her securing the post 
as principal of the Jonas Clarke 
Middle School, in Lexington. “I'm 
so used to politics and under-the- 
table maneuvering,” says Hou- 
lares, “I never thought anything 
above the table would happen.” 

In order to get the Lexington 
spot, she had to get the seal of 
approval from a screening com- 
mittee and go through interviews 
with administrators, parents, and 
teachers, as well as an on-site visit 
to Boston — a process as sophisti- 
cated as Boston’s superintendent 
search. 

Since nailing down the new 
job, she has met at least 10 times 
with the Lexington superinten- 
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dent, attended a week-long train- 
ing conference in Atlanta, and 
received another week of in- 
house . 

She feels prepared to make 
some changes from the get-go: to 
reach out to the academically 


for a student body that includes 
METCO and English-as-a-second- 
language kids, and a growing 
number of Asians. 

So today, after 21 years in 
Boston, Pam Houlares, 43, has 
finally arrived at the head of the 
class. According to one school 
observer, Houlares should have 
been nurtured, not ignored, by 
the system: “We need people who 
have skills in bilingual education 
and who are comfortable with 
culturally diverse people, and she 
fits that profile.” 

Especially with the Latino 
dropout rate hovering near 40 


percent. 

Adds Lam, “She did a fantastic 
job as the Mackey’s director of 
instruction. She doesn’t have the 
outgoing style of the other two 
{McManus and Shea]. But she’s a 
leader in a quieter way. She’s not 
afraid to take a risk.” 

“For me,” says another school 
observer, “she’s an example of 
one of those very solid, commit- 
ted, hard-working people with 
integrity who provides a strong 
educational foundation. She’s a 
real solid educator.” 

For her part, Houlares says, “If 
they [Boston Public Schools] had 
given me a chance two or three 
years ago, I wouldn’t have been 
looking elsewhere.” 

That shot never came. 

And so now, after more than 20 
years of spilling her guts in the 
smirchy urban arena, Pamela 
Houlares, like Joanne McManus 
and Barbara Shea, finds the subur- 
ban school scene a welcome 
breath of fresh air. 
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Cunha: Chase must use abortion issue. 


Chase 


Continued from page 10 
recent vote in favor of the $1.6 bil- 


‘| lion tax increase. This campaign 


strategy worries pro-choice advo- 


| cates, who feel Chase’s potential 


to beat White depends on his will- 
ingness to carry the pro-choice 
banner into battle. 

“I really don’t think he has a 
shot unless he uses this issue,” 


| Says Joyce Cunha, associate direc- 
tor of Mass Choice. “This is an 


issue that crosses party lines. This 
is an issue to run with.” Chase dis- 
agrees, and the candidate's future, 


| and perhaps the balance of power 


on the choice question in the 


‘| Senate, depends on who's right. 


Chase may be a Republican, but 


| he’s more liberal on social issues 
| than are many Democrats. To wit: 
he opposes the death penalty 


(except in cases involving the 
murder of prison guards or police 
officers), supports the gay-civil- 


| rights law, and favors spending 


more on teachers’ salaries, the 
mentally ill, and day care. As a 
city councilor, he received a com- 
mendation from the Mayor’s 
Advisory Committee on the Status 
of Women and was a driving force 
in converting the old Aurora Hotel 
in downtown Worcester into 
affordable housing rather than let- 
ting it go to a private developer. 

These progressive stripes are 
reflected in Chase's political orga- 
nization, which he says comprises 
more Democrats and Inde- 
pendents than Republicans. 
Political observers in Worcester 
say that while it won’t be easy, 
Chase has a fighting chance to 
unseat White because the chal- 
lenger appeals to voters across the 
political spectrum. In addition, 
Chase’s political organization and 
name recognition is reportedly 
strong in the city, which covers 65 
percent of the Senate district. 
Chase has also demonstrated that 
he can raise money, having kept 
apace with the two-term incum- 
bent by pulling in $55,000 so far 
this year. 

Chase says his poll last 
November showed him with high- 
er name recognition than White in 
the city, and with only slightly 
lower recognition than White in 
the suburbs. And in a head-to- 
head face-off, the poll, he says, 
showed Chase narrowly defeating 
White. 

Given his liberal views and 
apparent strength, Chase has 
attracted the attention of pro- 
choice forces. Hoping to increase 


its narrow margin in the Senate, 
the abortion-rights group Mass 
Choice is blanketing White’s dis- 
trict with calls to identify pro- 
choice voters. Cunha is talking 
with the Chase campaign about 
possibly doing a get-out-the-vote 
drive. Mass Choice is encouraging 
Chase to try a more high-profile 
pro-choice campaign. 

But so far the candidate is 
resisting: 

“It’s not an issue I’m going to 
push,” he says. “I prefer not to 
become involved in issues so per- 
sonal and sensitive to so many 
people. It’s an issue I think the 
government has no place being 
involved in. There’s no question it 
[abortion] is an important issue in 
the campaign. I will let people 
know where I stand, but after 
that, my concentration will be on 
fiscal issues.” 

Chase’s reluctance to campaign 
on the issue of choice has strate- 
gic roots as well. While the district 
may be pro-choice, the Worcester 
area is a hotbed of anti-abortion 
activists, and Chase and some of 
his supporters fear stirring the 
hornet’s nest with loud pro-choice 
oratory. 

“It’s a pro-choice district when 
you ask people what their prefer- 
ence is,” says Chase, “but the pro- 
life people are much better orga- 
nized.” 

Ruth Pakaluk, president of 
Massachusetts Citizens for Life, 
the state’s largest anti-abortion 
organization, lives in the 
Worcester Senate district. In 1986, 
anti-abortion forces helped 
Republican Peter Blute, an abor- 
tion foe, oust then-\state repre- 
sentative Roberta Goldman, a pro- 
choice Democrat. And anti-abor- 
tion activists have picketed the 
local Planned Parenthood clinic 
two to three mornings a week for 
several years. 

Some area observers also think 
that the polls showing a pro- 
choice majority are misleading. 
Worcester is a city of conservative, 
mainly Irish and _ Italian 
Democrats, and the suburbs aren’t 
bastions of liberalism either. (The 
expectation is that John Silber will 
do quite well in this district in the 
Democratic gubernatorial primary 
fight.) So while 62 percent of the 
voters may support, in general, a 
woman’s right to choose, many 
observers believe those con- 
stituents also support many abor- 
tion restrictions, such as parental 
consent. 

“The majority of people don’t 
want to see abortion continued to 
be practiced in the way it’s cur- 

See CHASE, page 18 
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Chase 


Continued from page 16 

rently practiced,” says Pakaluk, a 
sentiment confirmed by several 
local politicians. 

More important, Chase believes 
that charging ahead into the abor- 
tion debate could risk alienating 
an important battalion of his own 
troops — activist Republicans, 
who tend to be more conservative 
and hostile to abortion than are 
Republican voters at large. Alien- 
ating the party faithful, he says, 
could dry up a significant source 
of volunteers and fundraising. 

“I have supporters who are pro- 
life,” Chase says. “It makes it very 
difficult for them if I make it 
[abortion] a leading issue.” 

Chase says that because he has 
no real organization in the sub- 
urbs, he must rely, at least at first, 
on the Republican town commit- 
tees. Making a stink about abor- 
tion could. cost him dearly in the 
organizational strength he’ll need 
to beat White. 

Pro-choice Republican Lucile 
Hicks faced a similar problem 
when she gave up her House seat 
and.successfully ran for a vacant 
State Senate seat in Middlesex 
County this spring. Unlike Chase, 
Hicks faced a pro-choice Demo- 
crat, but she also needed to win 
the votes and campaign contribu- 
tions of Republican activists. 

“Registered Republicans tend to 
be quite conservative,” Hicks 
says. “You want to retain the base 


ConCon 


“The government shall not 
interfere with the fundamental 
right of individuals to make per- 
sonal reproductive decisions. 
Each individual has the right to 
choose or refuse birth control. 
Each woman has the right to 
choose or refuse abortion during 
the first 24 weeks of her pregnan- 
cy or at any time to protect her life 
or health or in a case of rape or 
incest. Nor shall government dis- 
criminate against the exercise of 
these rights in the regulation or 
provision of benefits, facilities, or 
services.” 

“This nothing that is 
not legal right now in 
Massachusetts,” says Nicki Nichols 
Gamble, executive director of the 
Planned Parenthood League of 
Massachusetts. “[State law] does 
not allow third-trimester abortion 
[which represent .001 percent of 
all abortions performed nation- 
wide] except in cases of substan- 
tial risk or danger of grave impair- 
ment to the physical or mental 
condition of the mother. . . . We 
believe that rape or incest repre- 


that you have. You want to make 
sure they’re on board.” Hicks 
treated the choice issue delicately 
when dealing with the party's old 
guard and found that most anti- 
abortion Republicans, especially 
this year, listened to her appeals 
to overlook a difference on one 
issue in order to insure a GOP vic- 
tory. 

Beyond the pitfalls associated 
with a high-profile abortion-rights 
message, Chase believes that capi- 
talizing on voters’ economic fears 
and seething anger at the legisla- 
ture’s bungling of the state budget 
will take him a lot farther than the 
abortion issue could, and he may 
be right. In last fall’s poll, 54 per- 
cent of the respondents said they 
would be “less likely” to vote for a 
candidate who advocates a tax 
increase, and those polled indicat- 
ed a significant level of dissatisfac- 
tion with White’s performance in 
holding down taxes. 

On a personal level, Chase is 
more comfortable talking budgets. 
Fresh out of high school, Chase 
started a printing company with a 
$100 investment and built the firm 
into a multi-million operation. 
During his six years on the city 
council and four years on the 
school committee, Chase built a 
reputation as a tenacious budget 
watchdog who confounded bur- 
eaucrats with his intimate knowl- 
edge of municipal finances. Fiscal 
management is his long suit, and 
he intends to play it for all its 
worth. Last Sunday, Case’s cam- 
paign unloaded a half-page broad- 
side in the Worcester Telegram & 


sents substantial risk or the dan- 
ger of grave impairment.” 

The Massachusetts Constitution, 
which has been amended 116 
times since it was enacted in 1789, 
can be altered in one of two ways. 
The majority of Legislators can 
vote in two successive Legislative 
sessions to put something on the 
ballot, as state lawmakers did 
before putting their 1986 anti- 
abortion amendment before the 
voters. Or a group of citizens can 
sponsor an initiative petition. 

Under the initiative-petition 
process, a sponsoring group first 
has to collect signatures from 
50,250 certified registered voters. 
(The Mass Coalition for Choice 
collected nearly twice that many.) 
The state attorney general must 
tule favorably on the constitution- 
ality of the proposed amendment. 
(Attorney General James Shannon 
did that.) Next, 25 percent of the 
Legislature must approve the 
amendment during one of a series 
of special joint sessions of the 
Massachusetts House and Senate. 
Such a session is called a 
Constitutional Convention, or 
ConCon. Twenty-five percent of 
the next successively elected 
Legislature must also approve the 
amendment in ConCon. Once that 
happens, the measure is placed 


Keverian: used quorum rule to his advantage 
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Gazette saying “The next time the 
bill collector asks why your pay- 
ment is late, blame Tom White.” 

Hicks feels that mounting 
attacks such as that, rather than 
stressing the abortion issue, is the 
right tack to take this year since 
bashing Beacon Hill and the legis- 
lature’s fiscal mismanagement will 
unite Chase’s Republican base 
and attract large numbers of angry 
Democrats and Independents. 

“It’s a winner,” she says. “It’s an 
issue on which people are angry.” 

But despite the GOP preference 
for playing up the fiscal crisis, 
pro-choice advocates feel that 
Chase’s fate hinges on his willing- 
ness to play the abortion issue for 
all its worth. Mass Choice and 
some organizational members of 
the Worcester County Coalition 
for Choice are considering giving 
Chase the volunteers, phone lists, 
and technical advice he'll need if 
he’s to beat White, but they first 
want to be assured of Chase’s 
commitment to raise the abortion 
issue publicly. The Worcester 
County Coalition for Choice 
recently sent out pro-choice mail- 
ings to 3600 members and is rais- 
ing money for a full-page newspa- 
per ad. They argue that abortion- 
related questions are the first 
one’s out of voters’ mouths at can- 
didate forums, and that the fallout 
from the Supreme Court shake-up 
will only heighten the public’s 
concern about abortion. Chase 
plans to follow another path, leav- 
ing choice advocates to fret over 
whether that path will lead to 
Beacon Hill. Q 


on the ballot in the following 
year’s general election and 
becomes part of the Constitution 
if a simple of majority of voters 
approve it. 


Playing politics with choice 

But the current efforts by abor- 
tion-rights advocates to change 
the Massachusetts Constitution 
have so far been thwarted by a 
Legislature. that's is doing its darn- 
dest to quietly subvert the the ini- 
tiative petition process. 

The Massachusetts Senate Clerk 
draws up a schedule for the 
ConCon (which considers all ini- 
tiative petitions in the order in 
which they’re filed). It is up to the 
ConCon chair, in this case Bulger, 
to call the ConCon into session. 

The staunchly anti-abortion 
Bulger, with the support of a 
group of anti-abortion state 
Senators, resisted calling the 
ConCon for the first four months 
of this year. Under state 
Constitutional law, the ConCon 
must be called by midnight of the 
second Wednesday in May. But 
sources say it was only after a 
group of pro-abortion-rights 
Senators, led by Senator Lois 
Pines (D-Newton), put consider- 
able pressure on the Senate presi- 
dent that he relented and sched- 
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Nichols: nothing guaranteed that isn’t legal now. 


uled a ConCon for May 9. 

Since then, the Legislature has 
held Constitutional Conventions 
on May 30, June 6, June 11, June 
12, June 27, July 11, July 18, and 
July 25. But the abortion ballot 
proposal, by now the first item on 
the ConCon agenda, has never 
come up for a vote before a quo- 
rum of lawmakers. 

Collecting a quorum of legisla- 
tors (101 out of 200 Senators and 
representatives) in an election 
year can be tough — particularly 
in the summer and autumn 
months, at the height of the politi- 
cal-campaign season. It can also 
be difficult to keep together. 
Lawmakers don’t like to stay in 
chambers for long sessions, and 
ConCon sessions can be very 
long. But the real reason the abor- 
tion ballot measure hasn’t come 
up for a vote is simple: Anti-abor- 
tion forces in the Legislature don’t 
want the lawmaking body to deal 
with the proposal because they 
know that since only at least 25 
percent of lawmakers (51 mem- 
bers) have to approve it, that the 
proposal is going to pass. 

“The main problem with getting 
this on the ballot is that the lead- 
ership in both houses is basically 
anti-choice,” maintains Pines. “We 
are at a pivotal point here. We 
need 101 votes in the Legislature 
in order to give the public the 
right to vote on this issue. But the 
leadership is preventing that. That 
is unfair, and it is undemocratic.” 

A number of recent Beacon Hill 
shenanigans bear out Pines’ con- 
tention. Bulger has recessed 
ConCons before the abortion 
measure could be considered. 
House Speaker George Keverian 
(D-Everett) called the House into 
informal session on a day on 
which a ConCon was scheduled, 
thereby virtually assuring that 
only a small number of his mem- 
bers would show up for the ses- 
sion and that there thus would be 
no quorum. Lawmakers such as 
Representative Thomas Finneran 
(D-Dorchester), chairman of the 
House Banking Committee, have 
offered amendments to the abor- 
tion amendment that have pro- 
longed debate, thinned member 
presence in Gardner Auditorium 
(where the sessions are held), and 
postponed votes indefinitely. 
(Finneran’s proposal stated that, if 
passed, the law would apply only 
to women 18 and older.) 

At this point, time is running 
short. The next Constitutional 
Convention is slated for 
September 26. And though 
Planned Parenthood has launched 
an aggressive campaign asking 
voters to contact their representa- 
tives and urge them to show up 
for the session, getting a quorum 
to vote on an abortion issue in the 
weeks before an election could 
prove difficult. 

“Many of our colleagues just 
want to avoid this issue,” says 





Pines matter-of-factly. 

Unfortunately, the prospect of 
lawmakers taking up the abortion 
amendment after election day is 
uncertain at best. As Pines points 
out, after election day, a lame- 
duck Legislature will be meeting 
under a lame-duck governor — if 
the lawmaking body meets at all. 
Bulger or Keverian could easily 
decide to end this year’s 
Legislative session shortly after 
election day. 

If that happens, it will be 
impossible for two successive 
ConCons to approve the pro- 
abortion-rights ballot question in 
time for the 1992 election. The 
measure will die at the hands of 
anti-abortion lawmakers. 


What’s at stake 

In its blatant politicization of 
the ConCon, the Legislature is 
doing more than denying its con- 
stituents a chance to voice an 
opinion on a critical issue. It is try- 
ing to foreclose the possibility that 
a Constitutional amendement 
assuring Massachusetts women 
the right to have abortions will 
pass in 1992 — and that amend- 
ment could be the single guaran- 
tor of abortion rights in Mas- 
sachusetts by that time. 

With the recent retirement of 
pro-choice Justice Brennan per- 
mitting George Bush to make his 
first Supreme Court appointment, 
the Court is likely to become 
more hostile to abortion rights. 
Laws restricting abortion in all but 
exceptional circumstances — 
such measures were adopted 
recently in Pennsylvania and 
Guam, and one may pass soon in 
Louisiana — are likely to come 
before the Supreme Court within 
a few years. 

The Justices’ rulings on those 
cases could overturn Roe v. Wade. 
The outcomes of such cases are 
more likely further to restrict the 
law, which was already gutted by 
last year’s Webster decision, 
which gives states increased lee- 
way in determining when and 
under what conditions abortions 
can be be performed. 

If the high court gets rid of Roe 
— or weakens it even more — the 
federal judiciary will be giving 
state courts and lawmaking bod- 
ies the go-ahead to do what they 
will with abortion-access laws. 

In Massachusetts, members of 
the Legislature routinely seek to 
enact measures restricting who 
can get abortions, when and 
where they can get them, and 
how much they'll have to pay. 
Without a constitutional amend- 
ment guaranteeing women the 
right to abortion, the boys on 
Beacon Hill will be able to have 
their way with the state’s abortion 
laws easily and — without 
having to resort to little-noticed 
ploys involving state house and 


parliamentary procedure that are 
doing the job forthemnow. Q 
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what he called “a quiet concern 
over his [Souter’s] circumscribed 
way of life. . . . Even his admirers 
wonder whether his solitary style 
has limited his empathy or level of 
human understanding.” 

In the first two days of 
coverage, this was really the only 
attempt I saw to explore what 
attorney Andrew Good — who 
years ago interviewed for a job 
with then-New Hampshire 
attorney general Souter — points 
out is probably the overarching 
question about the nominee. 
Given his quiet, insulated, 
academic existence, says Good, 
Souter has had “precious little 
exposure to the breadth of what 
this society is all about,” 
particularly the urban culture that 
is the breeding ground for so 
many legal tests of the US 
Constitution. Put another way: 
what are the odds he has ever 
seen a cop mishandle a black 
suspect, and how will that affect 
his attitude toward the protection 
of basic individual rights? 
Margolick can’t really tell us 
whether this “quiet concern” is 
justified, but he provides a major 
service by raising the issue. 


Who is Souter’s godfather? 

In the near-frantic effort to 
ferret out hints about what lurks 
inside the heart and mind of 
David Souter, there was much 
focus on which New Hampshire 
pol he owed his nomination to: 
relatively moderate Republican 
Senator Warren Rudman or 
rabidly conservative White House 
Chief of Staff John Sununu. In this 
case, there seemed to be a lot 
more heat than light. 

Maureen Dowd’s July 24 Times 
story noted that Souter’s 
nomination was recommended by 
Sununu. But Linda Greenhouse’s 
piece in the same paper on the 
same day stated that Rudman is 
Souter’s “principal champion and 
sponsor.” 

In the July 24 Herald, Joe 
Battenfeld and Andrew Miga 
quote one source as saying 
“Souter was one of two people 
that Sununu supported. [Souter] 
really is Rudman’s guy.” Yet in 
that day’s Globe, Stephen Kurkjian 
and John W. Mashek noted that 
Sununu “was said privately to be 
the force behind the selection of 
the little-known Souter for the 
nation’s highest court.” And then 
Globe staffer Michael Kranish 
wrote that it was Rudman, 
Souter’s close friend and mentor, 
“who played a key role in his 
selection.” 

And finally, in Ann Devroy’s 
July 25 Washington Post piece, 
Sununu acknowledged that 
though he was “not shy” about 
pushing Souter, it was Rudman 
who was the judge’s main 
booster. And later in the article, 
Devroy quotes two administration 
officials who say that at crunch 
time, Sununu actually argued for 
the appointment of Souter’s chief 
rival, Judge Edith Jones. 

When you add it all together, it 
sounds as if both men had 
something to do with Souter’s 
getting the nod — and it probably 
doesn’t make much difference 
anyhow. This was just one of the 
few “real” stories the media could 
chase while otherwise forced to 
speculate endlessly on Souter’s 
leanings. 

But extra points should be 
awarded to the 7imes for finally 
solving another of George Bush’s 
semantic mysteries. When asked 
about Sununu’s role in his 
selection of the judge, Bush 
claimed that his chief of staff 
“almost” recused himself from the 
deliberations because of his 
relationship with Souter. 

What the hell does “almost” 
recused mean? Sounds like being 
a little bit pregnant. Well, 
according to an R.W. Apple Jr. 
article in the July 25 Times, 
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Sununu ‘said that he had 
‘intervened with strong personal 
support’ for Judge Souter only on 
Monday morning and that even 
then he had made positive 
comments about the two other 
candidates still in the running 
at the time.” Added Sununu, 
“I stayed out almost until the 
end.” 

And that, apparently, is how 
you “almost” recuse yourself. 


Where is Souter? 

Not an insubstantial amount of 
the media spin has suggested that 
Souter’s Sphinx-like demeanor 
could possibly be interpreted as 
judicial unpredictability. One 
anonymous conservative activist 
quoted in Devroy’s July 24 
Washington Post story neatly 
summed up that view by warning 
that “this is a big, big step for a 
guy from a New Hampshire state 
court. You bring in a guy like this 
and they have a tendency to pull 
a Harry Blackmun [a Nixon 
appointee who has frequently 
voted with the Court’s progressive 
wing] on you.” 

We all like to think that judges 
— just like presidents and 
baseball managers — will “grow” 
into the job. But that ain’t always 
the case, and though it’s far too 
early to write the book on Souter, 
what evidence there is suggests 
that in areas ranging from 
abortion to civil rights, his 
selection is more bad news for 
embattled liberals and ACLU 
types. 

Here, you've got to give the 
Tuesday Herald — which 
adhered to its traditional mega- 
event formula of chopping a few 
big stories into a lot of tiny ones 
— some credit. It produced a 
series of mini “who's pissed off” 
pieces that managed to drive 
home the idea that the left sure 
doesn’t see much succor in 
Souter. Alan Levin quoted a 
former president of the National 
Coalition against Sexual Assault 
attacking a-1988 Souter opinion 
that a women’s “sexually 
provocative” behavior prior to an 
alleged sexual assault could be 
admitted as trial evidence. Nick 
Tate quoted anti-nuke activists 
enraged by Souter’s asking a 
judge, when he was New 
Hampshire attorney general, to 
jail Seabrook protestors who had 
been given suspended sentences. 
(Noted civil-liberties attorney and 
Phoenix contributor Harvey 
Silverglate says the best insight 
into Souter’s philosophy may be 
gleaned from his record as AG 
when “he was less constrained 
and could use his own 
judgment.”) 

Also pissed off in that day’s 
Herald was Planned Parenthood 
director Nikki Nichols Gamble, 
who told reporter Beverly Ford 
that Bush’s pick certainly seems 
like “just another nail in the coffin 
of Roe v. Wade.” And she was 
joined by a New Hampshire labor 
leader who, in a Phil Primack 
story, recounted how Souter, at 
the behest of then-governor John 
Sununu, had once signed a “post- 
midnight” back-to-work order 
ending a job action by state 
employees. “I’d be very con- 
cerned about arguing a case on 
behalf of labor or workers before 
that judge,” the labor official 
added. 

In the July 24 Globe, Bronner’s 
analysis didn’t hold much truck 
with the idea that Souter might 
exhibit a roguish independence 
on the bench, but rather made the 
case that his outlook “is likely to 
translate into a reliable vote with 
the Supreme Court’s conservative 
wing.” He declared that Souter is 
likely to cede rights “not spelled 
out” in the Constitution to state 
legislatures (bad news for those 
hoping against hope that the High 
Court will stand as a protector of 
personal liberty). He noted that 
“analyses by liberal groups 
suggests that Souter’s record 
indicates that he is likely to be 
less guarded toward a mingling of 

See QUOTE, page 22 
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Rudman (left) and Sununu: who got Souter the job? 
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religion and government than 
liberals would like and suggests 
he might take a narrower 
approach to civil rights than they 
would choose.” And as pointed 
out earlier, he asserted that Souter 
looked like no big fan of the Roe 
ruling. 

(Several attorneys have 
suggested to me that it is in- 
structive to look at the language 
of the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court ruling in the oft-quoted case 
of the mother of a child born with 
birth defects who sued because 
she hadn't been counseled about 
the option of abortion. Much has 
been made of Souter’s concern 


about how a physician “with 
conscientious scruples against 
abortion . . . can discharge his 
professional obligation without 
engaging in procedures that his 
religious or moral principles 
condemn.” But these sources also 
point out that the ruling, which 
upheld the right to sue, was full of 
“grudging” language that implied 
that the justices were forced to 
make this decision because they 
were bound by a Roe decision 
they weren't exactly thrilled with.) 


Why Souter? 

Trying to balance competing 
demands between Republican 
moderates and conservatives (and 
apparently determined to pick 
someone whose views on 
abortion could only be speculated 
about), it seems obvious that 


Souter fit the president’s need for 
a candidate who would allow him 
some peace and quiet, at least in 
the short run. 

The Wall Street Journal's 
Tuesday story by Stephen 
Wermiel and David Shribman said 
it shortest and sweetest right up in 
the lead. “President Bush,” they 
wrote, “seeking to defuse a 
political fight already brewing 
over his first vacancy on the 
Supreme Court, struck quickly by 
choosing a conservative jurist 
with no paper trail on abortion.” 

The Herald’s Miga and Batten- 
feld also deserve credit for noting, 
with pithy accuracy, that “Souter’s 
ideological and political anonym- 
ity may have been his most 
attractive qualities in Bush’s eyes.” 

But the most focused takeout 
on the subject of ‘why Souter?’ 


was in R.W. Apple Jr.’s July 24 
Times article headlined BUSH’S 
MOVE: CAUTION WINS. Noting 
that Bush was seeking “political 
insurance,” Apple ticked off the 
Souter assets; he’s no bombastic 
Robert Bork; he’s no tokin’ 
Douglas Ginsburg; he’s no 
underqualified Clement Hayns- 
worth; he was picked before 
liberals, conservatives, or anyone 
else could organize a serious 
lobbying. effort for their 
candidates of choice; and he’s 
“without a portfolio of writings on 
the abortion issue.” (On that same 
day, the Post’s Devroy reported 
that “virtually” all 15 or so 
candidates on Bush’s original list 
fit into the “Trojan Horse,” 
category, meaning none had 
compiled a clear record on 
abortion.) 


The incredible 
shrinking Souter? 

Finally, there is the all- 
important issue of stature, and 
here there has been some real 
controversy surrounding Souter. 
In her July 24 Times piece, 
Greenhouse quotes New Hamp- 
shire Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate Joseph Grandmaison as 
saying that the judge is “about 135 
pounds — and about 120 pounds 
of brain.” But in that day’s Globe 
story by Ford, New Hampshire 
Bar Association president John 
Broderick said, “He weighs about 
125 pounds and 115 of that is 
brain.” If the Senate really wants 
to do a good job of investigating 
this guy, then it better find out 
what happened to those 10 
pounds of body weight and five 
pounds of gray matter. oO 
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General Dynamics Quincy 
aste Shipyard 


Continued from page 8 
known to be hazardous to 
humans.” 

Steve Dreeszen, chief of licens- 
ing for the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection 
(DEP) agrees. He says that to his 
knowledge, no hazardous-waste 
incinerator in the country is locat- 
ed so close to a residential neigh- 
borhood.- Oddly, the incinerator 
that Clean Harbors touts as the 
closest in operational safety to 
its own is located in Pickaway 
County, Ohio, near the town 
of Circleville (population 11,000). 
Only 600 people live within 
one mile of the facility, and 90 
percent of Pickaway County is 
farmland. 


Population too sick 

The poor health of many resi- 
dents in the Fore River Basin, a 
result of existing and past envi- 
ronmental hazards in the area, 
should also give developers 
pause. Already posing a danger 
are a Proctor & Gamble soap 
plant, a Citgo oil-tank farm, Clean 
Harbors’ own hazardous-waste- 
treatment facility, Boston Edison’s 
soon-to-return-on-line Edgar 
Power Station, and a new Mas- 
sachusetts Water Resources 
Authority sludge-treatment plant 
being built on the site of the old 


According to a July 1989 Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public 
Health (DPH) lung-cancer study, 
several neighborhoods downwind 
of the proposed-incinerator site 
already show elevated rates of 
lung cancer. (In some areas the 
lung-cancer rate was 70 percent 
higher than the state average.) 
Adequate studies have not yet 
been done to determine the root 
causes of the disease — whether 
it arose from an increase in smok- 
ing, occupational hazards, old 
age, or environmental hazards. 
But as DPH officials point out, the 
cause of the lung cancer is less 
important than the fact that it 
exists, and that it might be exacer- 
bated by the _ incinerator. 
Community activists and DPH 
officials believe a community 
that’s already in bad health should 
not have to live next door to a 
hazardous-waste incinerator. As 
Deputy DPH Commissioner Van 
Dunn puts it, “Based on the infor- 
mation we have right now, we 
cannot say that the community is 
not going to be burdened by the 
addition of the [incinerator]. 
Based on this one parameter — 
lung cancer . . . we would clearly 
say there is a burdened popula- 
tion there . . . that this is an 
unhealthy population.” 

South Shore residents are no 
strangers to industrial health 
catastrophes. Many workers at 





DeVillars: waiting for department recommendation 
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the former General Dynamics 
Quincy Shipyards have developed 
asbesteosis — a painful form of 
lung cancer — from inhaling 
asbestos fibers used in shipbuild- 
ing over the years. The memory of 
the shipyard workers feeds com- 
munity worries about Clean 


Harbors’ incinerator. 


No incentive 
to stop polluting 

The real solution for eliminating 
hazardous waste, argue most 
environmentalists, is not incinera- 
tion but to stop producing the 
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toxics in the first place. “If we 
make a major effort to reduce tox- 
ics,” says Gary Cohen, executive 
director of the National Toxics 
Campaign Fund, “we won't need 
any more incinerators.” 

Reducing the toxic compounds 
used by industry and consumers 
is not a pipe dream. Most scien- 
tists agree that the vast majority of 
hazardous chemicals can easily 
be replaced with non-toxic ones. 
The switch involves some 
research and change-over costs, 
but as hazardous-waste disposal 
becomes increasingly expensive, 
it will become an economically 
feasible alternative. The Cam- 
bridge-based Polaroid Corpo- 
ration, for instance, has removed 
most mercury from its camera bat- 
teries. And Minnesota’s 3M Corpo- 
ration implemented a successful 
toxic-use-reduction program that 
saved the company $192 million 
between 1975 and 1984. 

Environmentalists argue that 
building hazardous-waste inciner- 
ators acts as a disincentive to 
toxic-use replacement. Currently 
Massachusetts is one of the largest 
exporters of hazardous wastes in 
the country as the state (one of 
the nation’s top producers of toxic 
wastes) has no disposal facilities 
of its own. Hence, states such as 
Alabama and South Carolina must 
bear the burden of our industrial 
garbage. Clean Harbors’ incinera- 
tor would cost Massachusetts 
businesses far less than the out-of- 
state landfills and incinerators 
they now use. With cheap inciner- 
ation available, businesses will be 
less likely to invest in replacement 
programs. “Every incinerator built 
in the country is one more nail in 
the coffin of pollution preven- 
tion,” says Cohen. 

In 1988 the Massachusetts legis- 
lature passed the Toxic Use 
Reduction Act, the toughest haz- 
ardous-waste-prevention legisla- 
tion in the nation. It lays out 
a time line for Massachusetts 
businesses, culminating in their 
reducing the amount of toxic 
waste they generate by 50 percent 
by 1997. The act, which gained 
the support of both MassPIRG 
and the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, sets laudable 
goals, but its implementation 
will ultimately depend on the 
cooperation of Massachusetts 
companies. After all, businesses 
will reduce their toxic-waste out- 
put only when it becomes eco- 
nomically advantageous for them 
to do so. 

Massachusetts can easily avoid 
shooting itself in the foot on toxic- 
waste policy by declaring a mora- 
torium on the construction of haz- 
ardous-waste incinerators until 
the Toxic Use Reduction Act of 
1988 meets its goal of 50 percent 
reduction. Then, and only then, 
would it make sense to build an 
incinerator to handle the waste 
that can’t be replaced. QO 
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FAX IT? 
You can now fax your classified ad 
to THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


FAX # (617) 936-7977 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 


PHONE #: CARD #: 
Classified Advertising Policies 
THE GUARANTEE NAME: BANK: 
Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 
weeks in advance and we will keep running the same ad free ADDRESS: EXP. DATE: 
as ine as you call each week on Monday or by 6 p.m. : : 
Lay sday to renew the ad. Missing a week voi the guarantee. 
CITY: SONGS oo es SIGNATURE: 


bags = renewing your ad call 2 267-1234 during the week of 
the 

















To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 
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COMING NEXT WEEK: CLASSIFIEDS PLUS—A REVOLUTIONARY NEW WAY 
TO MAKE USING PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS EASIER! 
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RAPHIC SERVICES 

If you have been looking for a reliable firm to produce your printed 
material, look no further. 

With a wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix Graphic 
Services has the resources to provide you with solid expertise 
whether your project is.a simple flyer or an annual report. We are 
fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very latest Desk Top 
Publishing technology backed by experienced traditional typography. 
At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of 
services, including the design, production and printing of newsletters, 
advertisements, brochures, catalogs, letterheads, resumes and, of 
course, newspapers. 

You will be pleased by the enthusiasm we bring to your project. We 
aCe 
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PHOENIX GRAPHIC SERVICES &@ 126 Brookline Ave & Boston M@ 617-536-5390 Ml X234 


SHOP 
SPECIALS 


Put WBCN on your back and put a buck 

and four cents in your pocket. Use the 

coupon below to ome best-dressed this summer at 
an even better price. The complete line of WBCN shirts 
at a special price. . . exclusively at the WBCN Rock Shop. 


présent this coupon 


are .04 04 off any shirt 
in.the WBCN Rock Shop 


WBCN Rock 


Shop 
1265 Boylston St. (in the Fepway), Boston 
Shop Hours: Wednesday - Saturday Noon - 6 p.m. OFFER VALID THROUGH SEPTEMBER 1, 1990 


T-shirts * Tank Tops jim 
Polo Shirts.« x 
WBCN/Aerosmith 
Shirts * Buttons 
Key Chains 
* Posters 
* Rock 'n' Roll 


coach (rather than elevated gofer) 
at a Big Ten university, Stein- 
brenner’s life is a fabric of fabrica- 
tion that makes liar John Lovitz 
look like George Washington. 

After seeing that his attacked- 
family ploy was falling flat in front 
of Vincent — and having been 
corrected by his lawyer, who 
implied that if lightning were to 
strike his client for telling a false- 
hood, could counsel please have 
time to hop into something more 
comfortable and preferably made 
of rubber — big, bad George tried 
to bring down three former 
employees: former Yankee’s chief 
financial officer George Weidler, 
ex-stadium-operations chief Pat 
Kelly, and, unconscionably, Sweet 
Lou Piniella, his former manager, 
who had been stupid enough to 
insist he and Steinbrenner were 
still friends. 

As Piniella put it so beautifully 
once he was informed of Stein- 
brenner’s allegation that Piniella 
had paid off Spira to the tune 
of $40,000, in part to protect him- 
self from gambling allegations, 
“Once you sleep with a skunk 
you always smell like skunk, I 
guess.” 

You guess right, Sweet Lou. 

The timing could not have been 
more hideous for Piniella or for 
baseball. This all happened at the 


| same time that Pete Rose was sent 


up the river on tax-evasion 
charges — albeit a fairly well- 
groomed and pleasant river, if 
judged by the standards black 
ex-athletes like Mercury Morris 
are accorded when facing John 
Law. Piniella succeeded Rose 
as Cincinnati’s full-time skipper, 
after Cholly Hustle took a lifetime 
ban in the helmet from late 
commish A. Bartlett Giamatti, 
Vincent’s predecessor, for illicit 
wagering. (Hurt a lot of us like a 
bitch, too, Pete. You weren't my 
inspiration on the diamond for 
nothing, pal.) 

This meant nothing to 
Steinbrenner, needless to say. For 
all his talk of Yankee tradition, 
and baseball as America’s national 
pastime, this man would sell the 
sport, good-hearted and innocent 
men such as Piniella, as well as 
his mother and ours down the toi- 
let if it meant getting his fat, pam- 
pered and incompetent ass out of 
a 

Technically, other than the 
vague “best interests of baseball’ 
clause in the league rules, there is 
very little hard evidence on which 
to hang George Steinbrenner. Too 
bad there isn’t a “crimes against 
all things bright and beautiful” 
section in the rules. 

George Steinbrenner should be 
banned from baseball for life. He 
knows that only too well, which is 
why, according to an unnamed 
league executive quoted in The 
National, he’s acting “like a cor- 
nered rat.” Nobody knows the 
depth of crimes committed as well 
as the perpetrator himself does, 
and Georgie-Boy is fully aware 
that the right kind of frontal legal 
assault on his accumulated abomi- 
nations could make him swing — 
Western, not baseball style. 

Unfortunately, it will never hap- 
pen. Fay Vincent is too much of a 
real human being, the kind 
Steinbrenner knows he can never 
be. Maybe if George does get a 
two-year suspension he could 
head down to Washington and 
work for Poppy Bush. If John 
Sununu is deemed capable, 
Steinbrenner should be right in 
his element. 

Birds of a feather flock together, 
and I don’t mean the Baltimore 
Orioles and the Toronto Blue Jays. 
Messrs. Sununu and Steinbrenner, 
meet Mr. Stillson. Or better yet, 
Johnny Smith. 


(Chip Young writes a weekly 
sports column for the Phoenix’s 
NewPaper in Providence.) 





What's steps from Faneuil Hall, 
across from the Waterfront, next to 
the Customs House and right 
at the foot of State Street? 


Boston's best shops. 


Advantage Hair Stylists ¢ Williams-Sonoma ¢ Aerials Only 
The Sharper Image * The Gap & Gap Kids ¢ Temptations 
Pavo Real ¢ Pavo Real Gallery ¢ The Chocolate Dipper 
Peacock Papers ¢ Olde Colony Collection ¢ Cignal 
Brookstone ¢ Cafe Stella ¢ Louis Barry Florist 

Pulse Sport ¢ La Bottega ° Kennedy Studios 

Mrs. Field’s Cookies * Gyosai ¢ Carroll Reed 

Bank of New England ¢ Banana Republic 

Doubleday Book Shop ¢ Rivage 


200 State Street, adjacent to Faneuil Hall Marketplace (617) 439-0410 
Monday - Saturday 10 am -9 pm Sunday Noon - 6 pm 





~ SOMEWHERE THERE'S 
APOOL OUT THERE WITH 
YOUR NAME ON I, 


AND OURS, T00. 


Budweiser; Bud Light*and Bud Dry” vo ate aa 
are giving away 100 in-ground Bud gaa chairs, ei ES ea 
Label swimming pools this summer. Saas look for our display wherever you 
And you could be one of the 100 - buy Budweiser, Bud Light and 
lucky people who win one. gessemes Bud Dry. Who knows? You 
You can also get all kinds : may end up making a big 
of other Budweiser label ay = .. splash with your friends. 


WHEN IT COMES TO STAYING 6001, NOTHING BEATS A BUD. 
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post-sensitive male 


DIRTBAG NICE GUY POST-SENSITIVE 


Wade Boggs Alan Alda Kevin Costner 


WHAT WOMEN EVERYWHERE HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 
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ILLUSTRATION BY FRAN O'NEILL 
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THIS WEEK 


SKIPJACK’S CRABFEST 

This Monday marks the start of 
Skipjack’s Fourth Annual Crabfest, 
an event that can send the average 
crab lover straight to seventh heaven. 
For a full week, both Skipjack loca- 
tions (199 Clarendon Street, Boston, 
and 2 Brookline Place, Brookline) will 
be converted into authentic Maryland 
crab houses. From 3 p.m. to closing, 
their menus will be devoted almost 
entirely to the fine clawed crustacean. 
Buckets of blue crabs. Garlic crabs. 
Maryland crab cakes. Sautéed soft- 
shell crabs. Even fresh crab soup and 
crab cocktail. If you share the pas- 
sion, call 536-3500 (Boston) or 232- 

(Brookline 
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REPORT 


How bad is bad 
for the Duke? 

There’s no doubt that 
Governor Dukakis's disap- 
proval rating is up. According 
to a statewide public-opinion 
survey done by the Becker 
Institute in June, 80 percent of 
the people polled disapproved 
of his performance. 

But just to see exactly how 
bad that is, let's make some 
comparisons. In August 1974, 
right after Watergate, Richard 
Nixon’s national disapproval 
rating was less than Dukakis’s 
— 66 percent. So was Jimmy 
Carter's in July 1980, right after 
his unsuccessful attempt to res- 
cue the Iran hostages — at that 
time, 63 percent of voters sur- 
veyed in a Gallup poll disap- 
proved of the president. 

The Duke also seems to be 
faring worse than other gover- 
nors. In Connecticut, now 
plagued with budget-deficit 

problems, Governor William 
O'Neill's unfavorable rating is 
high — more than 70 percent 
— but still less than Dukakis’s. 
And though New Jersey gover- 
nor Jim Florio has been in 
office for only six months, his 
plan to raise taxes has managed 
to raise his disapproval rating 
from 42 percent to 68 percent, 
says an Eagleton poll. High, but 
still less than Dukakis's. 

Dukakis is even doing worse 
than Washington, DC, mayor 
Marion Barry, who's earned 
himself a nationwide disap- 
proval rating of 61 percent, 
according to an NBC poll this 
month. 

But don’t despair, Duke. 
Look at Brendan Byrne’s 
example. During his first term 
as governor of New Jersey, his 
average Eagleton poll approval 
rating was only 29 percent, 
and his disapproval, 58 per- 
cent. And in 1978 he was re- 
elected for a second term. 


— Cindy Powell 


A nine-foot sail and roller skates: threat or menace? 


MICHAEL ROMANOS 
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Wind surfing hits the streets 


In Kenmore Square, pasty-faced punksters in foot-high razor Mohawks or cobalt blue ‘dos no longer phase me. And even Mr. Butch is 
as anticipated as the Citgo sign. But when a man cuts through the tangle of Comm and Beacon tacking and jibing with a nine-foot sail, 


even this blasé Bostonian is not beyond gawking. 


A chase after the human sailing vessel revealed that this mode of transport is called, not surprisingly, “rollersailing.” Roller skates, roller 
blades, or a skateboard are coupled with a hand-held sail, generally about six feet wide and nine feet high. Wheels Skate Gallery in 
Allston rents and sells the gear. And owner/manager Roland Cosby is now collaborating with the city on a new program that offers low- 
cost rentals and lessons in Dorchester’s Franklin Park every Sunday throughout the summer. 

Cosby stresses the need for caution when attempting rollersailing. He advises against zipping through busy areas, especially hair-rais- 
ing Kenmore, and recommends parks, lightly traveled footpaths, or deserted parking lots instead. Elbow and knee pads and a demon- 


stration of rollersailing proficiency are required for rental. 


Wheels Skate Gallery, at 184 Brighton Avenue in Allston, is open Monday through Saturday from noon to 7 p.m. Skate and sail 
rentals cost $20 each for 24 hours. Two-bour group lessons cost $20. The Franklin Park program runs on Sunday from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Rentals cost $5 for the day. Morning lessons are available ($10 for a two-bour session, including price of rentals). Call 787-5283. 


FOR BETTER 
FOR WORSE 


The new T passes 

Better. Regular T-pass customers were greeted with a surprisé 
at the sales window last month: paper-thin slips of plastic, in 
place of the sturdy, credit-card-like version of the past. 
According to MBTA spokesman Jim Ball, the slimmer passes are 
cheaper to make, saving at least $50,000 per year in production 
costs. Furthermore, the passes are designed to work with a new 
style of pass reader that will be introduced to the T system, 
including buses and above-ground Green Line cars, this fall. 
The new readers will provide the T with more-accurate rider- 
ship estimates — right now, MBTA officials know that 40 per- 
cent of all regular passengers use T passes (accounting for 
about 146,000 pass sales each month), but they have no way to 
determine precisely which passes are being used where. With 
any luck, this information will lead to better service. 

Worse. Search through your wallet for the flimsy new pass 
in the dark and you're bound to mistake it for your video 
rental card. 

Worse, but we can live with it. The dawn of ads on the back 
of T passes is “imminent,” according to Ball. The amount of 
space remaining on Earth uncovered by advertisements is 
rapidly diminishing, but if this ploy helps the T balance its 
books, so be it. 

— TG 
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iN A PERFECT WoRLD 


SELF-EMPLOYED FERSONS WOULD BE 
REWARDED WITH MAJOR TAX BREAKS FOR. 
EXHIBITING ENTREPRENEURIAL SPIRIT 
AND UPHOLDING THE AMERICAN DREAM. 


ROGER JONES 


COMPUTER 


Little Macs, to go 

If “You can have it all” was the leitmotif of lifestyle in the 
’80s, then “You can take it with you” certainly will be in the 
running for homily of the '90s. No better evidence of that can 
be found than the flourishing of the portable computer. But 
whereas portable computers are selling like fried dough at a 
feast for St. Anthony, portability isn’t — at least, that’s what 
John Moriarty believes. 

Moriarty, a former executive at Data General Corporation, in 
Westboro, says he found that most business travelers don’t 
care to lug their byte boxes with them when they travel. So 
he’s founded LapStop Corporation, in Salem. LapStop, with 
outlets at major airports in Boston, Chicago, and Washington, 
DC, rents laptop computers, computer printers, and fax 
machines. When you stop by the Avis booth to pick up the 
keys to your rented ¢ar, you can pick up your Mac. 

Anyone can rent a computer through LapStop (you don’t 
have to be on a business trip), but fair warning: rental fees are 
clearly geared to the expense-account set. Both Zenith and 
Macintosh models are available; prices start at $49.95 a day 
and can run up to $63.95 a day with computer printers. Fax 
machines are $29.95 a day, or $195.95 a week. 

LapStop also provides software. Zenith users get Lotus 1-2-3, 
WordPerfect, and Microsoft Works; Mac users, Microsoft Word 
and Excel. The programs are locked to prevent pirating them 
and to protect the machines from viral infection. 


= John P. Mello 
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FASHION 


When 90-degree heat makes the thought of wriggling into 
mohair sweaters and body-hugging wool-jersey dresses seem 
unbearable, try flipping through mail-order catalogues — it’s a 
much cooler way to shop for colder-weather staples. You can 
even select autumn basics while sunning by the pool or the 
beach (just bring along a cordless phone). 

Lots of folks sneer at Victoria’s Secret — the catalogue is 
still battling something of a soft-porn image from its early 
days, when it focused primarily on women in sexy underwear 
and come-hither poses; detractors also claim the clothes aren't 
well made. Wrong, wrong, wrong. With the exception of the 
company’s thong lingerie, we would wear just about anything 
in this catalogue, figure and social life permitting (how many 
cocktail dresses does a young working woman need?). The 
fall catalogue features autumn-hue underwear, many with flo- 
ral patterns, for reasonable prices. And we spotted a couple 
of great suits. One is a navy-and-green plaid wool/nylon 
number with a double-breasted fitted jacket ($160) and 
short skirt ($60). On a dressier note, the perfect evening dress 
— for style and price — is a panné-veivet U-back tankdress 
($49); it’s in black, but the burgundy option is a lot less pre- 













dictable. 
Suede appears to be the luxury fabric of choice this season. 
ictoria’s Secret has it, and so does J. Crew. At the former, the 
more affordable items include jeans ($198) and a shirt (6198). 
J. Crew springs a surprise with its expensive but gorgeous 


fringed lambsuede wrap ($470), which doubles as a shawl. 
The company’s line of high-end clothing continues the theme 
of updated classics in unexpected colors: the black (rather 
than lime green) polo dress, for example ($38), and the cot- 
ton-interlock skirt ($48), pants ($58), and jacket ($128) in neu- 
tral colors. And as always, you can consider J. Crew an excel- 
lent source for basics like stockings, gloves, sweatshirts, leg- 
gings, and jeans. 

One of the fall themes at Tweeds is “The Course of the 
Nile,” and one of the company’s catalogues is shot on location 
in Egypt — this may be a bit colonialist (models wearing 
Tweeds clothing are juxtaposed with flamboyantly attired, 

. smiling locals); nevertheless, Tweeds clothing is consistently 
versatile, inexpensive, and high quality in both its fall cata- _ 
logues. The lush cotton-knit full-leg pants (read: comfy) come 
in the oddly named neutrals (deer, halloween, dark ink; $39) 
that Tweeds is known for. You'll want the wear-everywhere 
cotton turtleneck dress ($39) and the cotton/lycra pants ($34) 
in more thanione ‘color. Ay knit turtleneck ($39) is billed” 
as an essential layer ‘aid tooks life just that: it's generously ~ - 
proportioned but woukd-fit easily under a jacket of jumper. 
And the wool-jersey jumpsuit ($79), paired with a snuggly T- 
shirt and leggings, would keep out even the bitterest Boston 

Clifford & Willis (CW) is a lesser-known.and more con- 
servative company, yet the clothes are classic enough to let 
wearers individualize them. The nylon-spandex lace bodysuit 
($34) is a racier alternative to the ubiquitous bodysuit; it looks 
Opaque enough to come out from under a jacket. There are 
also several so-called chemises, or polo dresses, with varying 
collars — as Well as many different belts to pull them in at the 
waist. The hip belt ($42), in particular, is appealing since it 
gives the dresses a less fussy look. 

For the Victoria's Secret catalogue, call (800) 888-8200; for 

J. Crew, call (800) 562-0258; for Tweeds, call (800) 999- 
7997; for CW, call (800) 922-0114. 
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THERE by Caroline Knapp 





ae Os 
Andrew Dice 
Whai we want's a post-sensitive guy, 
A man who'll make us laugh and cry. 
We don't want no wimps or geeks, 

fone aeg freaks 





Wh Aoi no mach 
Give se 7 OND enhn an sien 
With brains and brawn and lots of loot. 
Give us a guy who's smart and tail, 

We want him to have it all. 


oO, that’s not a Madonna song. It’s an ode to 
perfection. To possibilities and fulfilled 


’e strano and c! 


ideals. To fantasies about what love would 
be like in an ideal world. 

Ah yes, an ideal world. In an ideal world, you 
could create a lover the way an architect creates a 
house. You could build from scratch, selecting just 
the right blend of personality traits and physical 
characteristics you need to attain complete emo- 
tional, intellectual, and sexual satisfaction. You 
could pick a mate the way you pick, say, dinner 
from a menu. “Let's see, for starters I'll have Paul 
Newman's looks, and Ted Koppel’s brain, and, oh, 
maybe Tom Selleck’s moustache, just for fun. But 
give me something easy to digest, too — some- 
thing sweet and John Denver-like, but not 
that sweet, not cloying. And then throw in some 
humor — a dash of David Letterman, perhaps. Oh, 


DIRTBAG + 
° Wade Boggs + Alan Alda = Kevin Costner 

* Arnie Becker + Stuart Markowitz = Victor Sifuentes 
*Leo Johnson + Harry S. Truman = Special Agent 
Dale Cooper . 

eEddie Murphy + Arsenio Hall = David Letterman 
*Andrew Dice Clay + Ron Howard = David 
Letterman 


¢ William Buckley + Charles Kuralt = Bill Moyers 
eEddie Haskell + Howdy Doody = Ted Koppel 


° Hemingway + Gabriel Garcia Marquez = 
Larry McMurtry 


¢Chuck Norris + Bert Convy = Tom Selleck 

eWarren Beatty + the Church Lady = Tom Hanks 

*Lenny Bruce + Dick Van Dyke = Tom Hanks 

*Gary Cooper + Mickey Rooney = Gregory Peck 

Tattoo + Mickey Rooney = Michael J. Fox 

eDon Rickles + Rob Reiner = Jay Leno 

e Jackie Gleason + John Goodman = John Candy 

¢Roseanne Barr + John Goodman = Jackie Gleason* 

eHenry Kissinger + Sgt. Schultz = Arnold 
Schwarzenegger 


Lyndon Johnson + Tom Dewey = Jimmy Carter 
°Ted Turner + Gomer Pyle = Albert Gore 
*Ronald Reagan + Roy Rogers = Robert Redford 


A post-sensitivity quiz 


© Miles + Michael = Elliot 
_O Miles + Elliot = Michael 

0 Elliot + Miles = Michael 

© Michael + Miles = Elliot 

0 Michael + Elliot = Miles 
Send your answer to: 


Boston 02215. 
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At last: The 
our Post-sensitive male 





eres: Tf . 
+ Ron Howard = 


and a little charisma, maybe a Mel Gibson, vintage 
1982...” 


— i7iaal erAdA risic fe wanraad « 
é icde@ai World tis 1s Not and. s 
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SENSITIVE GUY 


Perhaps it’s a testimony to the complexity of the characters. Or maybe the show’s writers 
are giving us too many mixed signals. Whatever the case, the cast of thirtysomething has us baffled 
— and has caused enormous inter-office debate here’ at the Phoenix. Is Elliot Weston a sensitive guy 
or a dirtbag? Is Michael Steadman wimpy or not? And where the hell does Miles Drentel fit in? 

You decide. Of the following equations, which is the most accurate? 


Post-sensitive Quiz, care of Caroline Knapp, the Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
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David Letterman 


that Or ther lack 4 certain crucial (or so x think) 
ingredient. This one is good Icoking, but he’s not 
real smart. That one is great in bed, but he’s insensi- | 
tive. And so on. 

Which is what brings us to the need for the post- | 
sensitive male. The post-sensitive male would be 
everywoinan's perfect blend. He would combine | 
everything we love about bad guys (they're strong 
and elusive and powerful and complex) with every- 
thing we need in good guys (they're kind and gener- 
ous and friendly and sweet). He would mix the I- 
understand-your-needs-honey supportiveness of a 
Phil Donahue (liberated, consciousness-raised, and 
dull) with the I’m-an-asshole-but-I-turn-you-on 
allure of, say, a James Dean (strong, silent, and 
unattainable). 

He would, in short, be a dirtbag with sensitivity 
training. 

That in mind, we've come up with the following 
list of near-perfect combinations. Consider, if you 
will, the following equation: dirtbag + sensitive guy 
= -sensitive male. 

And the following examples. 


= POST-SENSITIVE MALE 

¢Al Bundy + Barney Rubble = Homer Simpson 
eAl Bundy + Steven Keaton = Major Dad 
eRalph Kramden + Cliff Huxtable = Rob Petrie 
*Sonny Crockett + Tubbs = Captain Marty Castillo 
Kojak + Quincy = Columbo 
*Butch (from Tbe Little Rascals) + Elroy Jetson = 

Bart Simpson 


¢Dr. Smith + Will Robinson = the Robot 

¢Scarlett O'Hara + Ashley Wilkes = Rhett Butler 

eJohn McEnroe + Bud Collins = Martina Navratilova 

¢Gregg Allman + Sonny Bono = Cher 

Tom Jones + Julio Iglesias = Ricky Ricardo 

°Ted Danson + Ronald McDonald = Woody 
Harrelson 


*Bert Parks + Bob Barker = Pat Sajak 

*Jimmy Swaggart + Jim Bakker = Billy Graham 
*Donald Trump + Willie Nelson = Robert Redford 
¢Donald Trump + Don Knotts = Donald Sutherland 
eJerry Lee Lewis + John Denver = Bruce Springsteen 
* Billy Idol + John Sebastian = Sting 

*Sean Connery + Roger Moore = Timothy Dalton 
Clint Eastwood + C-3PO = Robocop 


‘Jackie Gleason would bave been post-sensitive if 
be’d lived. Big, but post-sensitive. 





© Elliot + Michael = Miles 

© Miles + Michael = Miles - Elliot 

© Elliot + Michael = Miles - Michael 
0 Elliot + Miles = Michael - Miles 

O Miles + Miles = Miles 
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om and Marie moved in together 
last year, on April Fool’s Day. 

For weeks beforehand, they dis- 
cussed every aspect of living togeth- 
er: where in the living room they’d 

put the couch, where they’d stack the 
canned goods on their exposed, hard- 
wood kitchen shelves, how they’d stack 
the dishes. 

Apparently, this was no joke. 

“We covered everything,” says Tom, a 
27-year-old painter and illustrator, recalling 
his agreement with Marie, 28, who works 
in public relations. They felt the advance 
planning would up the odds that their live- 
in relationship would work, and so far, 
they’ve been right. 

Today they share a first-floor apartment 
near Porter Square, in Cambridge. The 
couch is against the wall, the black leather 
chairs are in an alcove — right where they 
decided they should be. Dishes and 
canned goods are not a source of disagree- 
| ment. “We wanted this to be an arrange- 

ment, instead of just two people shacking 
up,” says Tom. 

Obviously, not everyone making the 
leap from boyfriend to live-in lover, from 
girlfriend to “significant other,” makes such 
detailed plans. But Tom and Marie’s pre~ 
shack-up summit may reflect the way a lot 
of people feel about living together these 
days: they’re not taking it lightly. 

Cohabitation, that social child of the 
'60s, is more common now than ever. In a 
recent survey of more than 13,000 people 
around the country by demographers at 
the University of Wisconsin, nearly half of 
the those interviewed who were in their 
early 30s said they had lived with a 
boyfriend or girlfriend outside of marriage. 

That figure might not seem to jibe with 
that generation’s reputation as a buttoned- 
| down group with conservative goals, like 
money in the bank and 2.2 kids in a Volvo 
wagon. But according to pollsters and to 
people who have done it, living together 
seems to be taking on a buttoned-down 
image of its own. 

Gone, in many cases, are the days of the 
six-month stand. It’s wedding bells a lot of 
people are listening for when they park 
that toothbrush (not their spare, but their 
everyday) in their lover’s loo. And if 


by Alicia Brooks 


they’re not planning marriage, most think 
it’s at least a possibility. 

Lurking behind this new, serious atti- 
tude is a growing sense that there’s much 
more to living together than sharing a bed, 
a lease, and an ill-defined future. People 
sense there’s a lot at stake. The potential 
gains: a chance to test-drive a relationship 
— to see what works and what doesn’t, 
and if what doesn’t work is bearable. 
Economics play a large part, and with soci- 
ety these days less likely to brand cohabi- 
tants with an F for “fornication,” many 
people see no reason to send out two rent 
checks every month. 

The possible losses are a family member 
or friend who disapproves, or even the 
relationship itself. 

“When you live together, you have only 
one out [when things go wrong],” says 
Jennifer, 32, who recently broke up with a 


live-in boyfriend. “That's to stop living 
together, and that’s traumatic. People don’t 
realize the extent to which their lives 
become entwined.” 

The Census Bureau says 2.6 million 
American couples were living together in 
1988. That means five percent of all cou- 
ples living together were doing so without 
marriage, up from one percent in 1970 and 
three percent in 1980. But Larry Bumpass, 
PhD, who ran the nationwide University of 
Wisconsin survey with colleague James 
Sweet, PhD, said the figure is deceiving, 
since it accounts only for people living 
together at that moment and overlooks 
those who have done it in the past. 

“It is in many ways a misleading figure, 
because nearly half of all people have 
lived together at some time,” says 
Bumpass, who also found that half of all 


The sex, drugs, and rock ‘n’ roll connection 


There’s no doubt society’s hanging a lot looser than it used to about cohabitation. 
(Who knows? Your parents might even tell grandma the truth instead of saying you're 
living with a “nice friend from college.”) But it wasn’t so long ago that shacking up 
was considered a walk on the wild side. And some demographers had the stats to 


prove it. 


In 1977 Richard R. Clayton and Harwin L. Voss of the University of Kentucky pub- 
lished a study that linked cohabitants with all sorts of “unconventional” social. behav- 
ior, from contemplating suicide to “attending an outdoor rock concert or festival.” 
“There is a consistent relationship between participation in these kinds of activities and 
. .. cohabitation,” wrote the researchers after talking to 2500 men age 20 to 30 around 


the country. 


The results? The 444 men who had lived with someone without marriage topped 
those who hadn't in every illicit category, from using drugs to having sex at an early 
age. In the drug column, more cohabitants had used nearly every type of drug than 
their non-cohab brothers. Some examples: marijuana, used by 79 percent of cohabi- 
tants compared to 50 percent of others; psychedelics, 46 percent to 16 percent; and 


cocaine, 35 percent to 9 percent. 


In the back-seat-of-a-Chevy category, 48 percent of the cohabitants said they'd had 
sex by age 15, whereas only 23 percent of the non-cohabitants had. Other random 
unconventional activities included studying astrology/ESP/the occult (25 percent of 
cohabitants compared to 14 percent of those who hadn't cohabited); joined a street 
gang (17 percent to 10 percent); and following a vegetarian/macrobiotic/organic diet 


(17 percent to 6 percent). 


And what about today? Clayton and Voss are pulling together an updated version of 
their survey. But Clayton said from his office in Kentucky that he expects similar 
results. In other words, if you’re doing one wild thing, you're likely doing the other. 

“Forms of deviance cluster together,” he says. 


Marriages followed a period of cohabita- | 


tion. Living together, they say, has become 
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“a late stage of courtship or an early stage | 


of marriage,” and 60 percent of first-time 
live-in situations end in marriage. 

Living together is still more common 
among poorer, less-educated people than 
others, says the study, maybe because of 
less-strict social norms or simply because 
poor people have less money with which 
to marry. (Those big white cakes can cost 
you more than your parent's first house; 
marriage can also do a number on your tax 
status.) But Sweet and Bumpass still found 
that nearly one-quarter of college gradu- 
ates had lived with someone, most likely 
between the ages of 25 and 34. 

Chances are, the arrangements didn’t 
last long. Living together is rarely a perma- 
nent thing, says the study. The average 
length is 1.3 years, after which couples 
either move out or get a license. And most 
people are contemplating marriage from 
the start, it says: in 75 percent of couples 
living together, both partners said they 
planned to get married, and in 90 percent 
of the couples, at least one person had that 
idea. 

“We always intended to get married, we 
were just a little scared,” says Jean, 30, 
who lived with Jim, 53, on a trial basis to 
see what the age gap would mean to their 
relationship. They got married two years 
later. 

Why this need to test the cohabiting 
waters? Bumpass and Sweet point to a 
more tolerant society and the test-drive 
option as two theories. 

Twenty years ago, living together 
flaunted the fact that a couple was having 
sex. Today, this is hardly an issue: it’s pret- 
ty much assumed that couples are having 
sex whether they live together or not, and 
the fact that they split the rent doesn’t 
prove anything people don’t already 
know. Two last names on a lease raises 
fewer eyebrows than it did 20, or even 10, 
years ago. 

“Cohabitation is socially invisible in 
more circles now,” said a friend in his mid 
40s who first lived with someone 20 years 
ago and is now living with someone again. 
“Today my mother can introduce my girl- 
friend as her daughter out-law,” he said. 


Illustrations by Fran O’Neill 
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“It was just the sign of a cheap girl in the 
60s,” says Karl, 45, who has lived with 
several women in and out of marriage. He 
points to the early "70s as the period when 
attitudes toward cohabitation loosened up, 
as they did about drugs. 

Bumpass and Sweet say living together 
is also a way to “screen out a risky mar- 
riage.” And not surprisingly, this appeals to 
a generation whose parents are as likely to 
be divorced as married. 

“I've met a lot of people who are scared 
to death of marriage — that is, of divorce,” 
said Dyan, 23, an environmental canvasser 
who has never lived with anyone, but who 
considers it a prerequisite to marriage. 
“They had to go through their own par- 
ents’ divorce, and living together is a way 
of guaranteeing a successful marriage.” 

Maybe. In the Bumpass-Sweet study, 
someone from a “broken home” was 62 
percent more likely to have lived with a 
lover than someone who was not, maybe 
hoping to avoid his or her parents’ mis- 
takes. Ironically, those people may not do 
any better: studies in Sweden and Canada 
suggest that marriages preceded by cohab- 
itation are more likely to end in divorce. 
But it’s doubtful such studies will drive 
people away from a concept they’re begin- 
ning to view as necessary. 

“Making a really big commitment like 
getting married without actually seeing how 
you function as a unit is naive,” says Mark, 
a 29-year-old medical student who will 
marry the woman he lives with next month. 

Although many view living together as 
necessary emotionally, economics and 
quality of life play no small part. Paying 
$400 a month to share a one-bedroom 
with someone you really like is certainly 
more appealing than living for the same 
price with two roommates who won't 
clean the toilet. And for many people in 
Boston, living alone is economically 
impossible. One.friend considered moving 
in with a woman he was dating not 
because he loved her but because he had 
three roommates and was “sick of living in 
a commune.” 

Living together may seem cheap and 
practical, but it’s not without drawbacks or 
pitfalls. At the top of that list can be disap- 
proving parents or others of a more tradi- 
tional mindset. 

“My father didn’t speak to me for two 
years,” says Liz, who grew up in a hard- 
core Irish-Catholic family but moved in 
with her boyfriend anyway, at the age of 
23. (Sweet and Bumpass found that 
Catholics, despite the Church’s no-sex 
rules, were no less likely to live together 
than non-Catholics.) Tom and Marie got it 
from two religious fronts. His Methodist 
cousins from Minnesota wanted to know 
when they were getting married, and her 
Italian-Catholic mother gave Marie the 
classic line, “He won't buy the cow if he 
can get the milk for free.” 

“In my mother’s eyes,” she says, “I'll 
always be a virgin.” 

(Of course, sometimes parents can be 
too hip. When Tom and Marie went to his 
parents’ house for Thanksgiving, his mom 
suggested they sleep in the guest room. 
Freaked out at the thought of having sex in 
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his parents’ house, he took his old room, 
and Marie took the other.) 

But more often than not, the pressure 
comes from within. Couples who live 
together may not be comfortable with the 
setup themselves, and sometimes trouble 
can start before they even rent the U-Haul. 

Liz, a freelance writer, is one example. 
After living together for nine months, she 
and her boyfriend separated for several 
years. Now reunited, they are about to 
move in together again, she hopes, for the 
last time. But her attitude has changed 
since her first foray into the cohab realm. 

“I said, ‘Sure, let’s do it, no problem,’ ” she 
says of the first time they moved in together. 
Now, three years later, she is not so cavalier. 
The specter of what can go wrong, and 
even of what could go right, is scary; the 
decision — essentially, to share her life with 
someone — seems less reversible. 

“This time, it’s really different. This may 
be it forever, and I think it’s scaring us 
both,” she said. 

Jennifer, who first lived with someone in 
her early 20s, says the experience has 
been like playing poker, with the ante ris- 
ing with each year — and each relation- 
ship — she has under her belt. 

“The stakes get higher,” says Jennifer, 
whose boyfriend moved out of their 
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Brookline apartment this spring. And such 
stakes may make people structure these 
ventures, like a stock option, carefully. 

Mark, the medical student, has noticed a 
similar change in his attitude as he’s aged. 
When he was 25, his attitude toward mov- 
ing in with a girlfriend was pretty casual. 

“There was no way I was thinking mar- 
riage. If it didn’t work out we would just 
part ways,” he says. This time around, he 
moved in with his fiancée with a distinct 
sense that it would be forever. 

Even when both people are sure they 
want to be together and why, living 
together changes a relationship: what was 
light becomes heavy real fast, and what 
was “seeing each other” suddenly 
becomes like, well, marriage. And the 
change can be scary. 

“When we made the decision to move 
in, it put a cloak over our whole relation- 
ship. It seemed we had suddenly gotten 
serious,” said Marie. 

“It’s a lot of strain on a relationship — 


it’s not so casual anymore,” says Dyan. For — 


some people, the strain is too much, and 
they start playing games. 

“If you don’t have geographic distance, 
you create it emotionally,” says Jennifer, 
whose live-in arrangement lasted about 
two years. For her, things got tense as 


Cohabitants by the numbers 


Who is actually living together? Larry Bumpass and James Sweet, University of 
Wisconsin demographers who interviewed 13,000 people on the subject, sliced up 
cohabitants in the following way. Figures represent those who lived with someone 
before their first marriage. (Figures from Demography, May 1989.) 


Variable 
Sex 
Female 
Male 


Race/ethnic group 
White 


Black 
Mexican American 


Age 
19-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 


Education 


College, 1 to 3 years 
College, 4 years or more 


Religion while growing up 
Non-Catholic 
Catholic 


Mother worked during teenage years 
No 
Yes 


Family received welfare 
Yes 
No 





Percentage 


24 
27 


25 
29 
21 


25 
34 
34 
18 
11 


31 
24 
26 
25 


26 
26 


24 
27 


24 
35 
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soon as they unpacked their bags. She 
asserted her independence; he got super- 
possessive. Their situation showed the 
magnifying effect living together can have 
on problems: what would have gone 
wrong had they dated still goes wrong, but 
on a grander scale. That experience has 
made her wary. 

“I wouldn’t live with someone again 
unless I was pretty damn sure I would 
marry him. It’s not worth the pain if it 
doesn’t work.” 

If it doesn’t work, not being married can 
make that separation easier, at least in 
legal terms. But couples see pros and cons 
to the looser bond. Whether a couple stays 
together is a matter of choice, one that can 
be made and unmade without legal fees 
and hassles. But knowing how easily the 
relationship can be dissolved adds a 
degree of “desperation” to the equation, 
says Marie. 

“There’s still that part of you that’s not 
committed,” she says. That uncertainty, 
she adds, can make you appreciate what 
you’ve got because you can lose it fairly 
easily. The flip side is that you — or your 
partner — might be that much more likely 
to run when things get tough. 

“When troubles do arise and there’s no 
ironclad commitment, people tend to bail 


out prematurely,” says Rick, 26, who | 


lapsed into a deep depression when his 
fiancée moved out. 

“The fact is you know you're only a bro- 
ken lease away from getting out of it,” says 
Jennifer. 

Sharing a bed but not a checking 
account, bonded emotionally but not 
legally — the undefined nature of cohabi- 
tation can be unsettling. 

“I don’t feel like I have a boyfriend, but I 
don’t have a husband either,” says Marie, 
who adds that she’d like to have an 
engagement ring so she doesn’t get hit on 
when she travels for business. 

Others would like one so they can think 
less about their relationships and more 
about life. 

“Cohabitation puts so much emphasis 
on the future,” says Jennifer, who recalls 
constantly wondering where the relation- 
ship was leading. 

“In living together, there’s too much 
doubt,” says a middle-age friend who 
prefers marriage because of the “prospect 
of continuity.” “In marriage, you get on 
with life.” 

Whatever the goal, people see living 
together as the closest they'll get to mar- 
riage, and in a lot of minds, any practice is 
better than none. 

“Marriage is difficult enough without at 
least having some practice,” said Karl, 
who married as a college senior in 1967 
and got divorced three years later. If social 
mores had allowed him to live with his 
first wife, he’s sure they would not have 
married. 

“It cost me six to eight years of my life, 
and a lot of heartache,” he says. 

This may be what people are looking to 
spare themselves today. 

“Nothing is a good practice for mar- 
riage,” allows Marie. “They’re like SATs, 
you can't study for them. But living togeth- 
er is Stanley Kaplan.” Q 
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| And the winners are... 
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Summer's tonic 
The official Lifestyle gin taste test 


"by Rob French 


espite what the commercials 
| BD have you believe, grandpa 
| probably wasn't sitting on the front 
porch downing lemonade on those blister- 
ing summer afternoons. If he had any 
sense about him, he was savoring a gin 
and tonic and conjuring up excuses for not 
| letting you taste it. The crisp, cold drink 
| with a lime floater was simply designed for 
| hot summer afternoons, and frankly, a 
| cool dry martini later in the evening isn’t 
' bad either. 
With a bold new gin on the market that 
| has tongues wagging, the Phoentx felt a 
; duty to report on how best to enjoy these 
| juniper rituals of summer. To that end, we 
' conducted a blind taste test of six gins. The 
| star of the show was Bombay Sapphire, a 
pricey dry gin Bombay quietly slipped 
| onto liquor-store shelves last year. The 
label on Bombay Sapphire boasts of cost- 
ly, innovative botanicals such as almonds, 
| coriander, iris root, and angelica used dur- 
ing distillation, and judging from our 
panel’s glowing reviews, they're well 
worth the extra money. 
Rather than compare the Sapphire with 
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all the brand-name standards — Beefeater, 
Bombay, Gordon’s — we decided to sam- 
ple some less popular but still promising 
gins. Booth’s Old Tom had its heyday ear- 
lier this century but reportedly is still a big 
seller in old Yankee circles. Boodles is an 
English gin you can usually find on the top 
shelf of local liquor stores, and it sells well 
among visiting Brits. We used Bols Genev- 
ef as a representative of Dutch gins, which 
differ from dry (English) gins in their dark 
color and malty flavor. For controls, we 
threw in Tanqueray, a popular high-end 
spirit most everyone would be familiar 
with, and Fleischman’s, a rot-gut favorite 
among the down-and-out. 

Our six-member panel consisted mostly 
of gin lovers who had long and sordid his- 
tories with “Dutch courage,” as the English 
used to call it, but who lacked formal 
schooling in the art of tasting spirits. The 
gins were served in anonymous plastic 
cups, straight up at room temperature. 

We started with the Bols (about $10.45 
for a fifth), since its yellowish color set it 
apart from all the dry gins, which are clear. 
One of the judges appreciated its “smooth 


and round” character, but the rest of us 
weren't so sure. “It’s got character,” one 
member conceded. “Bad character.” “It 
tastes like piss,” another said. The Bols has 
a thick, almost oily bouquet, smells like 
tequila, and tastes like whiskey. It could 
make a good warmer on a cold winter 
evening, but it’s definitely not a light sum- 
mer drink. 

Booth’s Old Tom (about $7.15 per 
fifth) met with indifference. “It kind of has 
a pine flavor to it,” said one judged. Some- 
one else was reminded of carrots. And 
another called it “bar gin — it tastes like it 
came out of a well.” 

Several judges liked Boodles (about 
$11.15 for a fifth), but the gin tasted differ- 
ent to everyone. One member of the 
group detected a delicate, herbal taste. 
Another thought it was crisp and clean, 
without much aftertaste. Another called it 
acidic, with a hint of lime, while I thought 
it was wretchedly sweet, almost syrupy. 

Surprisingly, Tanqueray (about $13.45 
for a fifth) didn't draw much praise. Two 
of us liked it best of all — “wonderful, 
complex, mildly herby, and slightly bitter,” 


Major Latino Festivals 


July 24. 


JULY 27, 1990 


The label on Bombay 
Sapphire boasts of 
costly, innovative 
botanicals such as 
almonds, coriander, 
iris root, and 
angelica used 
during distillation, 
and judging from our 
panel’s glowing 
reviews, they’re 
well worth the 
extra money. 
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raved one — but four panelists thought it 
lacked flavor. Nothing to dislike, nothing 
to like. 

Fleischman’s (about $6.95 for a fifth) 
drew a unanimous reaction. “If you're 
going to be vaccinated, rub this on your 
shoulder,” said one judge. “This is good in 
a gauze pad.” “The aftertaste is wicked,” 
said another, “like the taste you get when 
you get shampoo in your mouth.” And a 
third was more concrete. “Virtually no 
bouquet. A very short finish. It has a chem- 
ical taste to it.” 

The best came last. Bombay Sapphire 
(about $14.95 per fifth and worth it) was 
leagues above the other gins — complex, 
sparkling, and complete. “A delicate, light 
bouquet,” said one judge. “I can taste a lit- 
tle citron and juniper in there.” “Very light, 
kind of airy taste,” said another. “I like it 
because it tastes like gin without being 
obnoxious.” The flavor shifted often, from 
juniper to hot peppers to citron. One 
member of the group called the gin 
“idiosyncratic — it has something others 
don’t.” Four of the six judges rated this, 
their top pick. 

Unlike last year’s vodka test, where the 
high-priced Stolichnaya Cristall stole the 
show but the Somerville-distilled Cossack, 
a cheap swill thrown in to see if people 
could pick out a real dog, came in a close 
second, our panelists fated the most 
expensive gins the highest. As one mem- 
ber-of the group put it, “We vindicated the 
price structure. The more expensive gins 
were better. The Bombay clearly stood 
out. The Tanqueray scored well, but as 
with most best-selling items it had a clean, 
simple, light style that everyone can find 
acceptable.” 

What also became clear was that gins 
can taste quite different from palate to 
palate and drink to drink. Our only advice 
here is experiment as much as possible. 
That's what summer's for. 

Most of the above gins can be found at 
better liquor stores around the Boston 
area. Try Brookline Liquor Mart in All- 
ston, Bauer Wines and Spirits in the Back 
Bay, Marty's Liquor in Newton and All- 
ston, or Martignetti Liquor on the Cam- 
bridge-Watertown line. Q 


Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8& 


BNN-TV will cablecast the major Latino festivals in Boston this summer. 

The programs on Cable Channels 3 and 8 are produced by Efrain Collado 
of Jamaica Plain and his Spanish speaking crew of BNN-TV access 
producers. This is the sixth year that Collado has produced festival programs. 


The Betances Festival, which took place at Villa Victoria in the South End 
on July 14-15, will be cablecast on Visiones, the weekly Spanish magazine, 
on Tuesdays, July 31, August 7 and 14 at 8 p.m. 


The Dominican Festival of August 19 will be cablecast on Visiones on 
Tuesdays, August 21, 28 and September 4 at 8 p.m. 


The Puerto Rican Festival parade was a Visiones cablecast on Tuesday, 





Venus: roll up your sleeves and dig in. 





Waterfront eats, Saugus treats 


by Mary H. Frakes 


hat is it about the water that 
makes people want to look out 
at it while we eat? Does the 
meditative rhythm of lapping waves have 
some as-yet-unsubstantiated primordial 
link to the meditative rhythm of jaws 
chomping? Does the sight of gulls scaveng- 
ing for scraps. bring out voracious tenden- 
cies in humans? And why is it that.we 
always seem to be able to.eat more when 
we're next to a major body of water? 

Your faithful columnist covered the 
Waterfront recently, researching outdoor 
spots in which to ponder such questions 
‘over a bite and a beer. One of Boston Har- 
bor’s main failings, from a quality-of-life 
standpoint, is the shortage of restaurants 
where, like pelicans, we can perch en 
plein air and survey the scene contempla- 
tively while digesting our dinner. Sure, the 
smell at low tide isn’t exactly the perfume 
counter at Filene’s, but that still leaves a lot 
of times when, after a bad day, gazing out 
over the Waterfront and consuming some- 
thing cold and liquid is the only thing that 
keeps us from actually throwing ourselves 
in the Harbor. 

And yet we don’t want to abandon a 





working Waterfront to drinkers of straw- 
berry daiquiries; we have a representative 
assortment of places for them already. 
Rowes Walk Café, behind the Boston Har- 
bor Hotel, offers the most refined outdoor 
dining in the city. The outdoor patio at the 
Winery on Lewis Wharf has a great view of 
Charlestown and the boats from the 
Boston Sailing Center, but it takes advan- 

tage of its location to coast on the food. At 
Jimmy's Waterfront and Anthony’s Pier 4, 
you can’t eat outdoors and, more often 
than not, the only breeze you get is left- 
over hot air from some politician’s 
fundraiser. Rachel’s Terrace and Chatterly’s 
at the Marriott have Waterfront views, but 
add everything up and you've still got a 
shortage of seats on a summer evening. 
What about the sort of not-too-fancy spot 
where you can get off a boat or a hot side- 
walk, feeling a little scruffy, and dig into a 
plate of clams without emptying either 
your wallet or the tables around you? Try 
Venus, Seafood in the Rough — at last, a 
fine Harbor hang-out. 

This is the first summer for Venus, 

which will be open through October. On 
Northern Avenue just after the bridge, this 
























Word of mouth 


urban equivalent of an open-air lobster 
pound may be little more than a large tent 
over a lot of picnic tables, but it offers a 
genuine, down-and-dirty waterfront atmo- 
sphere conducive to relaxing over a beer. 
As you lean over the rail, the Ellie Michelle 
Vand the Sheila Ann bob beneath you; a 
bent, gray-haired man in a blue uniform 
and oversize rubber boots works at the 
myriad tasks boats require; buoys float like 
giant oyster crackers on the water. You 
find yourself mourning the fact that the 
pile of wood-and-net lobster traps weath- 
ered to gray is much smaller than the pile 
of new wire cages beside them. Sailors in 
dress whites, tourists (also in dress 
whites), financial-district types unwinding 
after a day at work, people in shorts and 
flip-flops all bash away at boiled crabs or 
dig into onion rings. 

We're sorry to report we have no new 
insights into the nature of the water’s siren 
call to diners. We were too busy bashing a 
few crabs ourselves. 

Used to be that if you were headed up 
to the North Shore via Route 1, you tried to 
avoid eating until you reached your desti- 
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What about the 
sort of not-too- 
fancy spot where 
you can get off a 
boat or a hot 
sidewalk, feeling 
a little scruffy, 
and dig into a 
plate of clams 
without emptying 
either your wallet 
or the tables 
around you? 


nation. It seemed as though all the restau- 

rants on the way used size and eccentricity 

as a yardstick of quality. We've spent years 
waiting for someone to erect a two-story 
poured-concrete lobster and put a seafood 
house in it. It couldn't be any more aston- 
ishing than the Leaning Tower of Pizza, 
the Ship, the Weylu’s mega-complex, and 
those cows outside the Hilltop Steak 
House. 

But the situation has improved over the 
past year or so, with the opening of a 
number of restaurants whose owners real- 
ize there’s more to good food than a work- 
ing knowledge of the number of truck- 
loads of meat or cream sauce one needs to 
back up to the delivery bay. That’s not to 
say the new establishments don’t serve 
large numbers. The Border Café, for exam- 
ple, clearly knows how to get decent food 
at reasonable prices to a large number of 
people, as anyone who's tried to get into 
the Harvard Square location just before 
movie time can attest. A second restaurant 
has now opened on Route 1 in Saugus. 
Meanwhile, Jimmy Burke and Robert Hill- 
son, who turned the elegant Allegro on 
Boylston into the ever-so-Southwestern- 
trendy Cactus Club, have opened the 
American Barbecue Company. The 
Weylu’s complex offers a sushi and tep- 
penyaki bar for Japanese dining as well as 
a kosher Chinese kitchen. And in addition 
to a range of Italian dishes, Donatello — 
yes, it’s in Saugus too — makes a genuine 
brick-oven pizza. The places are still large, 
but they all testify to a bit more culinary 
ambition than we've seen in the past. 

If city-restaurant prices are dropping 
somewhat closer to the level of those 
in the suburbs — and chefs all over 
Boston are trying to lure economically 
pinched diners back into their seats by 
scrambling to find ways to reduce the tab 
— do we dare hope that the quality of 
suburban restaurants will rise closer to city 
levels? Q 
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CLASSY LADY 
DWF 36 5°10" vivacious 
blonde. Very attractive 
curvacous full figure. A real 
head turner, ultra feminine 
sensuous very affectionate 
open-minded adventurious 
creative playful. Seeks a tall 


attractive romantic -_. 


man 32-45 to explore 
finer things in life. 
@ 3482 (exp 8/1) 


gait 
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Private inetruction 
Also Availibie!!! 
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Brookline, 
(617) 738-0044 


TO RESPOND TO THIS OR ANY PERSONAL CALL® AD 


fh ™ 576 6 3000 (95¢ AMIN.) 


FOR MORE PERSONALS SEE THE CLASSIFIEDS SECTION 


THE PHONE CALL 
THAT COULD 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


1) 


' 


THE 
STRAIGHT 
DOPE ff 
by Cecil Adams 


Iam enclosing a copy of a recent column in Parade magazine by 
Marilyn vos Savant, who supposedly ts listed in the Guinness Book of 
World Records Hall of Fame for bighest IQ. A writer asks ber for an 
answer to the following riddle. 

' If a ben and a balf can lay an egg and a balf in a day and a balf, 
bow many bens does it take to lay six eggs in six days? 

Marilyn answers as follows. 

“My father loved this one too, but I didn’t get it then, and I don't 
get it now. What's the problem? Is ‘one ben’ too obvious? If a ben and a 
half can lay an egg and a balf, etc., that means a ben can lay an egg 
in a day. And if just one ben lays one egg a day for six days, we'd bave 
six eggs right there, wouldn't we?” 

I'm quite sure this is incorrect and that the answer ts one and a 
balf bens. What do you think? I've enclosed a copy of my solution. 

Margo Charraher-Sommer 
Chester, Virginia 


Just goes to show you, Margo, you can have a high IQ and still be 
an idiot. Cecil has always been bugged by this Marilyn vos Savant per- 
son, who writes a column he considers a pale shadow of his own. Some 
days I have half a mind to take an IQ test myself, just to knock her out 
of Guinness. But hey, some people need these little ego props. 

Anyway, you're right and Marilyn is wrong. Obviously she didn’t 
get the riddle because she didn’t bother to think about it. If you'll per- 


mit me to adapt your solution a bit, we can put the basic proposition 
this way: 

1 1/2 hens x 1 1/2 days x rate per hen per day = 1 1/2 eggs 

We convert the fractions thus: 

3/2 hens x 3/2 days x rate per hen per day = 3/2 eggs 
To get rid of the fractions, Marilyn vos Savant presumably multiplies 
both sides by 2/3 to get: 

1 hen x 1 day x rate per hen per day = 1 egg 

Rate per hen per day = 1 egg 
As a moment's study will make clear, however, Marilyn has done her 
algebra wrong. If you multiply both sides by 2/3 what you really get is: 

1 hen x 3/2 days x rate per hen per day = 1 egg 

3/2 rate per hen per day = 1 egg 

Rate per hen per day = 2/3 egg 

In other words, a hen lays an egg every day and a half, or four eggs 
in six days. If you want six eggs in six days, therefore, you need one 
and a half hens (your answer), not one (Marilyn's answer). And don’t 
give me that crap about how half a hen can't lay anything — we're talk- 
ing science here. Marilyn vos Savant, by way of contrast, is talking off 
the top of her head. 

5 

I was amused to read your comments and reader reaction con- 
cerning slugs in More of the Straight Dope. If you thought these ter- 
restrial pulmonate gastropods were disgusting before, get a load of 
the following, from Cascade Olympic Natural History by Daniel 
Mathews. 

“Banana slugs are notorious for chewing off their pentses to con- 
clude mating (both partners chew), probably because their unusually 
large organs are more difficult for them to withdraw than to regener- 
ate later. . .. To make themselves recognizable, the species have evolved 
@ bizarre assortment of palpable structures — sharp little jabbing nee- 
dles, delicately branched sperm packets, and overdeveloped penises, all 
with dimensions peculiar to the species. Banana-slug penises are large, 
but nothing like those of one rare race in the Alps— 32 1/2-inch tumes- 
cences dangling from 6-inch slugs.“ 

N.B. Spickard 
Mercer Island, Washington 


That 's just great, N.B. Now excuse me while I go to the chapel to 
pray for your heathen soul. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can deliv- 
er the Straight Dope on any topic. Write to Cecil Adams, the Boston 
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compiled by Eric Zicklin 


FRIDAY 


WQMEM’Ee fFENTED - =- 
——-— Ve SF Seseeenem ViiCiS ait 


Incest Survivors Anonymous meeting at 
6:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION 
FOR SOBRIETY sponsors recovery 
support groups at 8 p.m. tonight at the 
Arlington Street Unitarian Church, 351 
Boyiston St., Boston, and at 7 p.m. on Sun. 
at First Church Unitarian, 2 Church St., 
APPLETON OUTPATIE 
OUTPATIENT 
CLINIC sponsors a group program for 
substance-abusing adolescents and their 
parents at 5:30 p.m. at McLean Hospital, 115 
Mill St., Belmont. Free; call 855-3361. 
BOSTON ASHRAM offers an 
evening of chanting and shows a video fed- 
turing Gurumayi at 7:30 p.m. at SYDA 
Boston, 155 Clyde St., Chestnut Hill. Free; 
call 734-0137. 


SATURDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a single 
mothers’ support group at 11 a.m. anda 
‘women's writing support group at noon at 
46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354- 


8807. 

BOSTON VEGETARIAN SOCi- 
BTY holds its annual summer picnic at 10 
a.m. at Houghton's Pond, exit 3 off Rte. 128, 
Blue Hill River Rd., Milton. Free; call 424- 


dinner and dancing, at 6 p.m. at the Westin 
Hotel, Copley Place, Boston. Tickets $25, $5 
for dance only; call 523-7363. 

M. SCOTT PECK, author of The 


Disease” in a full-day program beginning 
at 9 a.m. at the Tara Hyannis Hotel, 
West End Circle, Hyannis. Fee $85; call 


362-5553. 

BOSTON LIVING CENTER holds 
a dance for those affected and infected by 

HIV at 9 p.m. at 140 Clarendon $t., Boston. 


Free; call 236-1032, . . \ * LJ 
POSITIVE PARENTING preseiis « 


support group with family therapist Mark 
Golden at 6 p.m. at the Mt. Auburn/Collins 
Library, 84 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. Free; 
call 498-9085. 


SUNDAY 
BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY 
AND LESBIAN YOUTH drop-in 
center opens at 2 p.m. today. On Wed., a 
general meeting begins at 7:30 p.m.; a new 
persons’ meeting begins at 6 p.m.; Men's 
and Women's Issues groups meet separately 
at 6:45 p.m. All take place at St. John the 
Evangelist Church; 35 Bowdoin St., Boston. 
Open to those 22 and younger. Free and 
wheelchair accessible; call 523-7363. 
“2ND ANNUAL BRIAN 
NORS FUN RUN FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE™ is a 4.5-mile road race begin- 
ning at 6 p.m. in Ringer Park, Allston. All 
proceeds go to Chondrodysplasia research. 
Call 782-3228. 
BOSTON ASHRAM offers a Guru 
Gita at 8 a.m. at SYDA Boston, 155 Clyde 
St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 734-0137. 
SECULAR ORGANIZATION 


FOR SOBRIETY. See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a bat- 
tered women's support group, a women’s 
Narcotics Anonymous meeting, and.a “Take 
Back the Night March” organizing meeting 
at 7:30 p.m.; and a lesbian rap at 8 p.m. All 
take place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807 for information. 
WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL UNION holds 
a workshop on “Effective Job Hunting” at 
noon at 356 Boylston St., Boston. Fee $15; 


call 536-5657. 

BOSTON ASHRAM offers a Shiva 
Mahimnah chant at 7:30 p.m. at SYDA 
Boston, 155 Clyde St., Chestnut Hill. Free; 
call 734-0137. 


TUESDAY 
ACT-UP, the AIDS Coalition To Unleash 
Power, holds its weekly organizational 
meeting at 7 p.m. at 140 Clarendon St., 7th 
floor, Boston. Free; call 354-6562. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a sexual- 
harassment-at-work support group at 6:30 
p.m., a lesbian rap for women over 30 at 7 
p.m., a bisexual women’s rap at 7:30 p.m., 


Phe Urban Eve section 


lecture on reincarnation at 7:30 p.m. at 277 


SiSoewsy, Sane Vite. AuTSSION 95; call 


dialogue on family life at 8 p.m. at First and 
Second Church, 66 Marlborough St., Boston. 
Admission $5; call 324-1641. 


shop for women interested in entering the 
building trades at 6 p.m. at 555 Amory St., 
Jamaica Plain. Free; call 524-3010. 
MANIC DEPRESSIVE AND 


DEPRESSIVE ASSOCIATION 
holds its weekly support-group meeting at 7 
p.m. at the deMarneffe Cafeteria, McLean 
Hospital, 115 Mill St., Belmont. Free; call 


855-3665. 

PARENTING suppor 
meetings are held at 6 p.m. at the Mt. 
Auburn/Collins Library, 84 Aberdeen Ave., 


Free; call 498-9085. 
WOMEN’S EDUCA’ 
AND INDUSTRIAL UNION pre- 
sents the workshop “How To Get a Job in 
Communications” at 4:15 p.m. at 356 
Boylston St., Boston. Fee $15; call 536-5657. 
JEWISH VOCATIONAL SER- 
VICES presents the “Successful 
Job Search Strategies for a Tight Job Market” 
at 5 p.m. at 105 Chauncy St., Boston. Fee 


$15; call 451-8147. 

BOSTON OF GAY 
AND LESBIAN YOUTH. See listing 
for Sun. 


THURSDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers free pro- 
grams for women at 46 Pleasant St., 

Call 354-8807 for information. 

ASHRAM offers a free ori- 
entation on its meditation and yoga pro- 
grams at 7 p.m. at SYDA Boston, 155 Clyde 
St., Chestnut Hill. Guests may also attend 
dinner at 7:20 p.m., following the orienta- 
tion. Reservation must be made 24 hours in 


S advance for dinner, Dinner$5; call 734- 


0137. 


FRIDAY 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers free pro- 
grams for women at 46 Pleasant St., 
Cambridge. Call 354-8807 information. 


Fenway Community Health Center, the 
helpline is open Monday through Thursday 
from 6 to 11 p.m. and on Friday and Sunday 
from 6 to 8:30 p.m. Free; call 267-9001. 
PROJECT / MIDS offers 
anonymous, confidential, and free counsel- 
ing and HIV-antibody testing in Wareham, 
New Bedford, Plymouth, Hyannis, and 
a he Rep ib 
THE ‘AL HEALTH ASSO- 
CIATION OF CENTRAL MID- 


women who have been raped or sexually 
assaulted and for their family members and 
friends. Call 536-6500. 
COMMUNITY 


treating adult children of alcoholics are 
offered by McLean Hospital, 115 Mill St., 
Belmont. Call 855-3361. 
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ABUSIVE PARENTS 
with CPI Therapy... 





P-L:‘A:'N:N-E:D 
PARENTHOOD 738-1370 


The Name You Can Trust 
Affordable Birth Control & Gynecological Services 
Abortion (Up to 18 Weeks) 


Free Walk-In Pregnancy Testing 
Confidential, Personalized Care 


Prompt Appointments — Evening & Saturday Hours 
1031 Beacon St., Brookline 


Conveniently located on the Green Line 


Marc D. McG 
(617) 630-0094 





































SEND $9.95 plus $3.00 P/H 
CARTER emRODUCTIONS Piameney D ° Teal Lips 
* ermination ® 
PO. Box 369 ° nl © Birth Control 






Medical care provided by Associated Physicians, Inc. 
1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coolidge Corner) 


Boston, MA 02127 
Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 











The Cervical Cap: 
FDA Approved and Available 


Cervical Cap Fitting/ Purchase 
Female Physicians ¢ Personal Counseling 
All other contraceptive Methods 
Private ¢ Licensed ¢ Non-profit 


Call 738-6210 
Preterm |Health Services 
1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 | 
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Programs: Thurs.-Sun., July 19-22 and 
July 26-29, 7 P.M. at the 
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improve First Parish Church 
mba daca on pera vel 3 Church St. 
work, intimacy, depression and amsety. Mon, Harvard Sq., Cambridge 
mE Se Call Steven Haut UCSWH | | FREE PROGRAMS 







Shaktipat available by appointment 
For information call 491-4091 










and in relationships. Group 
Srovile « plese to explore intimacy, trust, 
Fkame, work, ACOA and other dysfunctional 
family issues. Tues., Wed., 7 
Concord. Call Brenda Smith, 
7201. 

Women's 

therapy for 
Tue. 7 p.m. 










Coping with the 
Overall 


Pregnancy/Parenting 
Experience 





group supportive ongoing 
, Starting Sept., 
1563. 












individual and family counseling for: 
. nd issues 

* Couple relationships 

® family issues i 
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Support and Group Counseling 


For more information and for service requests 
call: COPE 617-357-5588 
530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02416 


YOU'RE LOOKING 
TALETHALWEAPON 













If you're ready 
to stop smoking, 
the Cancer 
Information 
Service is ready 
to start helping. 


Just call, toll-free... 























Before you take another bite, think about the fact that a diet high in cholesterol and fat can load 
your blood with cholesterol, which raises your chance of heart attack. In fact, more Americans 
may die by the fork than by any other weapon. ‘ 
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EE The Water Café 


DINING South End style, low-end prices 


by Robert Nadeau 


=A_2015. Anon 


560 Tremont Street, Boston, Souii End, 353-6975. Oper ; 
Monday through Friday from 7:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. and 5:30 to 
10 p.m. and on Saturday from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. Access down four steps and up one bump 


| beau sidewalk level. 


ey Paco, look Jennifer — 
| at last, a South End café 
for the rest of us. Tucked 


| in there with Hamersley’s and St. - 


| Cloud, and the new St. Botolph, is 
| a place with interesting food, 
hypermodern decor, and prices a 
solid 10 years out of line with 
what the yupscalers can collect in 
this strange neighborhood. The 
Water Café is a semi-estranged 
| affiliate of Jamaica Plain’s popular 
Today’s Bread, benefitting from 
| the excellent bakery facilities of 
Today’s Bread but adding its own 
list of substantial dinners. At 
lunch, excellent breads and fine 


fillings are combined into some of! 


the best fancy sandwiches 
| around. At dinner, the mad eclec- 
| ticism of Harvard Square comes to 
| the South End at entree prices of 
less than $10. 

Naturally, some corners must 
| be cut, and not every experiment 
| is fully successful, but the Water 

Café mostly succeeds in what, if 
the dining-out recession rolls on, 
is likely to be a dominant style of 
the early 1990s. 

Our dinner began with a basket 
| of sourdough rye with a powerful 
| yeasty flavor mated with impecca- 
| ble sweet butter. Appetizers aren’t 

cheap, but they are large enough 


to make light meals for some din- 
ers. Or one could split a pizzette 
($5) into a light appetizer for four. 
The crust came out glutinous, like 
a focaccia, with an entirely effec- 
tive, unglamorous-but-delicious 
topping of onions, scallions, 
mushrooms, pine nuts, and just 
enough cheese to glaze these 
things. 

A Caesar salad ($4) was pre- 
mixed but had the right flavors of 
garlic and anchovy in a dressing 
that looked more creamy than 
eggy. Socca ($4) seems like an 
invention: two buckwheat pan- 
cakes wrapped blintz-like around 
a filling of ricotta scented with 
nutmeg. 

Someone here likes curry but 
doesn’t make it very peppery. 
Ghia kofta ($5) is a sweet curry 
appetizer that looks like an 
omelette, with a garnish of what 
must be a fig chutney but could 
pass for hashish fudge. The non- 
contrast of sweet-on-sweet 
doesn’t pull much more flavor out 
of this mélange than the standard 
yellow curry sauce. An entree, 
Kaliya e khaas ($9), is described 
as an African-style curry but has 
the same general flavor of sweet- 
ened yellow curry powder; the 
dish consists of goodly quantities 


of chicken breast, fresh green 


beans, apple, potato, and summer 


squash. Good eating in its basic 
ingredients, but even white South 
Africans season their curries more 
highly. 

Maine crab cakes ($8), howev- 
er, are some of the best ever, and I 
include the fabulous version 
served (at more than twice the 
price) at Jasper’s. The actual cakes 
are full of crispy meat and cooked 
crispy and served in a genuinely 
complementary sauce — let's call 
all these herbal-mayonnaise-type 
sauces rémoulade and be done 
with it. Also on this plate is a 
handsome large salad, including 
plenty of artfully underdone 
green beans and carrots. 

A special pasta dish based on 
linguini ($9) drew a splendid 
sauce out of some well-handled 
seafood: filets of fresh tuna, lots of 
mussels, scallops — as well as 
tomatoes and summer 

An ethnic entree, “pabellon 
criollo” ($9), is allegedly 
Venezuelan, as was the waiter 
who served it to us. It certainly 
tasted like a Latin American stew, 
with beef in a mix of red, yellow, 
and green sweet peppers, carrots, 
and onions with strong flavors of 
cumin and garlic. And the fried 
bananas, though perhaps over- 
done, were an appropriate touch. 
But the hard, undercooked rice 
and the noticeably chewy black 
beans showed an unfamiliarity 
with Latin food somewhere along 
the line. Good stew, weak side 
dishes. 


SS OO OSS OS) OS) Is 


The Water Café serves perfectly 
good water tarted up with lemon 
juice, as well as Saratoga spring 
water for the refined among us. 
And they have a few interesting 
beers and wines, including a cou- 
ple by the glass. I had a glass of 
the Palmer Merlot ($3.25) from a 
vineyard on the north fork of 
Long Island, and it was about as 
good a red wine as I’ve ever had 
from the Eastern states. It’s soft 
and fruity and goes with most of 
this food. 

The list of desserts was short, 
considering the wondrous confec- 
tions the owner's sister serves up 
in Jamaica Plain, but there were 
certainly no complaints about the 
raspberry mousse torte ($3), a 
marriage of ultra-seasonal red 
raspberries and eternal cream, 
with a lovely crust and a decora- 
tion of candied apple slices. 
Lemon cheesecake ($3) had a per- 
vasive lemon flavor and all the 
richness one could ask. Decaf 
cappuccino ($1.75) is a fine job 
and price break, but I thought the 
regular coffee was thin. 

The space is below street level 
and looks like an art gallery with 
the paintings removed and café 
tables set down. The colors are 
gray, white, and black. With a tin 
ceiling painted white, a marble 
floor, flat walls, as much glass as 
possible, and some granite 
accents, it’s not just modern, it’s 
loud as heck. Playing a new-wave 
radio station adds to the sound, as 
does the open kitchen. But the 
big problem with the open 
kitchen is that the food odors 
move as freely in the open space 

-pitched sounds. And one 
smoker could probably pollute 
the whole place. 

Our waiter did a good job, but 
there is something self-defeating 
about serving such good food in 
an atmosphere that so discour- 
ages the pleasures of convivial 
dining. I would add that our 


guests, who live around the cor- 
ner, had touted the place as “our 
neighborhood café,” so maybe 
this is how a contemporary artists’ 
quarter imagines food, out of the 
still-life paintings and into a dun- 
geon with flat surfaces and hard 
edges. 


I've been waiting for space to 
review The Thrill of the Grill, by 
Chris Schlesinger and John 
Willoughby (Morrow, 396 pages 
and 32 color piaies, $24.95). i col- 
lect cookbooks by local restaura- 
teurs as part of this job, but it’s 
hard to think of a style I’d more 
like to steal than the way they 
cook at Schlesinger’s East Coast 
Grill and Jake and Earl’s. 

I mean, there are a lot of grills 
around now, but Schlesinger is 
clearly into fire a lot deeper than 
most. He is also into hot sauce 
deep enough to invent his own, 
Inner Beauty (the book has no 
recipe for it, however, since 
Schlesinger is trying to sell the 
stuff through his restaurants). But 
the authors do describe how to 
use Inner Beauty to duplicate 
Schlesinger’s celebrated Jamaican 
jerk chicken, which he claims to 
have discovered while surfing a 
Jamaican beach called Boston 
Bay. 

Back to the grill part — these 
guys are so into grilling that they 
write “making your own barbecue 
is on the outer edge of what can 
be done in home cooking. You 
can do it, but it’s a real effort.” For 
them, the slow pace of hot smok- 
ing is an effort. For phlegmatic 
temperaments like mine, the deli- 
cate timing of grilling a chicken 
thigh (we all agree it’s the most 
suitable part) is a real, nerve- 
wracking effort. But for 
Schlesinger, the opening equip- 
ment chapter is titled “Grills just 
want to have fun.” Is that the hiss 
of hot fat I hear, or something 
else? Q 
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Luncheon-Dinner-Take-out | 


Introducing Bostons' First } 


Chinese 


PIZZA! 


BOSTON | 
ONLY! 


’ COMPLETE FUNCTION MENU AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
ON OR OFF - PREMISES STARTING AT °72° PER PERSON 


Private and Semi-Private Rooms for 20-250 Persons! 
Free Parking All Locations - Cambridge * Boston * Worcester 


Call Jeffrey At 536-0420 For Banquet Information 


109 BROOKLINE AVE. 


ACROSS FROM FENWAY PARK « 1 BLOCK FROM KENMORE SQUARE 
FREE PARKING IN RED SOX LOT AFTER 4 PM (ot on baligame nights) 


DINING ROOM NOW OPEN ‘TIL 2 AM THURS., re & SAT. 








VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 


CAMBRIDGE 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE @ 
JCT. RTES 2 - 16 
AND ALEWIFE PKWY 


WORCESTER 
EAST CENTRAL ST. 
NEAR CENTRUM 
EXIT 16 OFF 1-290 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 
These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 


| listed is recommended as 


being among the best of its 


| type in its area. 


j 


| review. 


The date appearing at the 


| end of each entry indicates 


the year and month of 
Price range is 


| by “ac,” indicating 4 la 
| carte. Bear in mind some 


| menus change seasonally. 


OPEN 
HARBORWATCH YEARROUND 


On Pier 6 Qtrs Marina 
Charlestown, MA 02129 © 242-1441 


132 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
267-6124 


@ Around the corner from Fenway Park € 
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Massimino's ‘, al 


eWeNN IrALIAEA 2 
20) Enocon Sreet 
eer ae 617-523 


This restaurant is a new edition to 
the North End serving authentic Italian 
cuisine. Formerly head chef of Englands 
Birmingham Hotel, Naples Hotel Astoria 
and Switzerland's Metropolitan Hotel, 
Owner /Chef Massimino awaits you. You 
will appreciate the degant yet comfortable 
surroundings as you enjoy your meal 

Specialties include: 
© Chicken Braciotitne alla Italiana, 
® Lobster Fradiavolo and 
+ Vitello ala Fiorentina, 
all served in a intimate, friendly atmo- 
sphere. Available for private parties. 
MC & Visa accepted. Wheelchair accessible. 


Bernard’s Chinese Gourmet 
Peking, the Mall at Chestnut Hill, 969- 
3388. Open daily 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5- 
9:30 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. Street- 
level access. $6-13. 

An unusually good Chinese restaurant 
for the suburbs despite the only-average 
deep-frying, usually the sine qua non of 
suburban Chinese food. The strengths here 
are more authentic: dumplings, noodle 
dishes, seafood, crisp vegetables in soups 
and stir-fries, and the semi-dietetic steamed 
dishes. Leans Mandarin. Only concession to 
the mall environment is otherworldly acous- 
tics, but the joys of Bloomingdale’s and first- 
rate Peking ravioli under one roof are 
already extraterrestrial. (4/90) 

Crystal Restawrant, 460-464 Mass Ave, 

Central Square, Cambridge, 576-1550. Sun.- 

Thurs. 11 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and on Fri. and 

a 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and 
-level access. $4-13. 

ie lengthy menu with important concen- 
trations in spicy Szechuan dishes, seafood 
in all styles, and cold appetizers. 
Of that last, don’t miss jade pea pods, which 
is actually a dish of cold garlicky shrimp 
with snow peas. Splendid red-sauce (“hong 
shill") eggplant, too. menu means 
stick with their specialties and what is 
selling briskly, or I'm not responsible. 
(6/90) 
indian Glebe, 474 Mass Ave, Central 
Square, Cambridge, 868-1866. Open daily 
noon to 10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. 
Sidewalk-level access. $6-9. 

Not the first, or the fifth, Indian restau- 
rant in Central Square, but a good one: 
cheap even by Indian-restaurant standards, 
with good tandoori, a number of vegetarian 
curries, a variety of breads, fine fried appe- 
tizers, and excellent chutneys and pickles. 
Desserts, soups, and the lamb dal piyaza of 
our night were undistinguished. Informal 
and already popular with a young crowd. 


(2/90) 

izzy’s Swbh Shop, 169 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, 661-3910. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8:30 
p.m. and on Sat.10 a.m.-8 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access up one step from 
sidewalk level. $3-6. 

Cheap, plentiful, and clean dinners in a 
somewhat bland Puerto Rican style, which 
therefore favors the soups. A big case of 
fried savories for the nostalgic and a really 
large and fun selection of imported soft 
drinks at honest prices. Some dishes and 
drinks from Jamaica and the Dominican 
Republic as well as Puerto Rico, all in an 
eight-table luncheonette that respects all 
comers in its mixed-immigrant neighbor- 
hood. (5/90) 

Kereem’s, 600 Mt. Auburn St., 
Watertown (Cambridge line), 926-1867. 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-2 p.m., 
and Sun. 8 a.m.-1 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. Up three steps from sidewalk level. 


277-9241 
48 Boylston St (Rt.9) Brookline 


BOSTON'S 
BEST KEPT SECRET 


@)asisCaie 
ing at the Oasis is like eating at Mom's 
eT len 
-The Boston Phoenix (4/8 Summer Guide) 
Tui Se 1040 Sond rch 102 


176 Endicott St, Boston, 523-927 
tera bes dobews Ootes 


Cheap and delectable. Also authentically 
homemade with real lemon juice in every 
dish, and plenty of red pepper and garlic. 
No atmosphere, but you may never lift your 
face from outstanding platters of felafel, 
kibbeh, humous, marinated kebabs, and a 
powerful sautéed chicken. Authentic foul 
medammas, an Egyptian bean stew, is only 
one of several vegetarian dinners. Not open 
weekend nights, but a good opportunity to 


Tree, 890 Mass Ave, 

646-5999. Tues.- Sat. 5:30-11 p.m. 

MC, Visa. No liquor. No bathroom. Access 
up one bump from sidewalk level. $8-12. 

Ten tables of delightful and authentic 

(though none too spicy) Jamaican (mostly) 
delights. Exotic flavors run through trim- 
mings like the corn breads with caraway, 
tice and beans with coconut milk, and fried 
plantains. I also maximally recommend the 
clear-broth Grenada conch chowder, any- 
thing “jerked” or barbecued, and the escov- 
eitch fish. And don’t fill up on “festivals,” 
the addictively sweet fried corndodgers. 
(4/90) 
79 Restaurant, 640 Washington 
St., Boston, 451-9772. Open daily 9 a.m.- 
10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. Up one 
full flight of stairs, no wheelchair access. $3- 
11. 

And now, in the heart of the Combat 
Zone, a peaceful and well-isolated (second 
floor) restaurant combining Vietnamese and 
Mandarin-Szechuan and Cantonese dishes. 
So you can have Vietnamese spring rolls 
and soup, General Gau's chicken, the chow 
foon of your pasta-mad dreams, and a 
Vietnamese fruit milkshake for dessert. And 
should. All of it good, but my nod: to the 
Mandarin-Szechuan dishes, which are 
among the best of their ilk in greater 
Chinatown. 


(3/90) 

Sfexzi, 300 Boylston St. (the Atrium), 
Chestnut Hill, 965-7707. Sun.-Wed. 11 a.m.- 
3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. and Thurs.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-3 p.m. and 5 p.m.-1 a.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Street-level access to most 
tables via garage and elevator to mall; one 
full flight below street level from 

St. Free parking under the mall or valet 
parking, $3. $12-19. 

An outstanding grill in a good North 
Italian restaurant set in a dismal grotto with 
ugly decor, poor lighting, and blasting disco 
background music. Given the shortage of 
good restaurants in the near suburbs, dress 
up, bring earplugs and a flashlight, and 
feast on grilled asparagus and porta- 

lla mushrooms, grilled red snapper 
with lemon-caper vinaigrette, and 
even grilled anise cake. Super grilled 
. lobster salad, and decent pasta, 


too. (3/90) 

Sharky’s Seafood Restaurant, 1 
Appleton St., South End, Boston, 695-1229. 
Sun.- Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. and on Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-midnight. AE, MC, Visa. 


ii +. 


178 Kneeland Street, Boston 617-338-4639 


~ Daily lunch & Dinner speci 
Fresh Seafood Salad Bar 
Jazz Brunch 11-3 


Mon-Wed 11:30 am-1:00 am 
Thurs-Sat 1130 am-2:00 am 


Just a few of our midday ’ 
Just a few of the reasons fotky call us 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 p.m. PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE 


Fri.-Sat, 5:00-10:30 p.m. 
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Beer and wine. Sidewalk-level access. Valet 
parking. Reservations accepted. $9-15. 
Sharky’s is a larger, slightly gentler ver- 


and al dente pasta. Everything else, even 
simple Italian sauces, is secondary and 
tastes like it. The only sharks are in the 
aquarium at the entrance. Some people 
won't be happy until you can get fried 
squid on every streetcorner in greater 
Boston, and I am one of those people. 


(5/90) 

7.J.’s Taqueria, 690a Washington St., 
Brookline, 734-8226. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m. No credit cards, no liquor. Sidewalk- 
level access. $2-5. 

Slightly yuppified, take-out version of a 
Mexican fast-food stand, with most of the 
spirit and corn/chile flavors but perhaps too 
little grease. I thought the machaca (beef 
and egg) and carnitas (chopped pork) were 
the most Mexican tasting of the seven fill- 
ings, and I recommend them on tostadas for 
the most corn taste. Where something miss- 
es, it's mostly because the ingredients are 
too good. Don't skip the soups. About eight 
seats make this a restaurant, almost. (5/90) 
Zemea, 7 North Market St., Faneuil Hall 

, Boston, 367-9114. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-10:30 p.m. and on Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. Wheelchair access via elevator 
only. 

The newest thing in Quincy Market 
offers tourists and local prom-nighters 
rather good tropical-beach food, in a rather 
awful mock adobe-deco setting. Hearty 
soups, novel salads, basic grilled entrees 
with innovative side dishes, excellent pasta 
platters. Don’t graze, dig right in. Fancy 
beers appropriate to the food, “neon mar- 
garitas” less so. (5/90) 


AMERICAN 
Besten Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 

out into the restaurant category. As such, it's 
a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet 
fast food. Why go to some national chain 
when you can have rotisserie chicken, fine 
chicken pie, real mashed or boiled pota- 
toes, and a choice of yuppy salads and 
cookies for a few dollars more? Bring 
your favorite barbecue sauce from home. 
(10/89) 
Cactus Club, 939 Boyiston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps from 
sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit- 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce deep. 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 


GOEMON 


en eee eee 
JAPANESE MOODLE RESTAURANT 


& Tempura 


cater your private house function 

Thursday and Friday * 5" - 8" 

98 Holland St., Somerville, MA 
625-6800 


jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and meats, barbe- 
cue, and salads decently priced; dodge 
conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 

Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 


Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 


a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 

back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. With anything 
fancier, our critic found fault. Build your 
dinner around the brews. A loud setting 
with a pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. 
(7/89) 
Cottenweed Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouill- 
abaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. 
Regular Mexican food much better than we 
usually get. (3/89) 
Hee-Dee Barbeque, 835 Beacon St., 
Boston Audubon Circle, 267-7427. Mon.-Sat. 
11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. One step up from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

White barbeque, with more emphasis on 

the great sauce than the necessary slow 
cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. 
The sauce favors pork ribs, but seafood spe- 
cials are surprisingly good. Great jukebox 
with funky music of all periods and an 
interior heavily decorated with collectables 
and trivia, overframed. Late hours, which 
suits this food, and informal. Big enough to 
build its own in crowd, and I'm joining. 
(9/89) 
Peppercern’s, 154 Prospect St., 
Cambridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30-10:30 p.m.; Sat. 5- 
10:30 p.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. (brunch). 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Access up a two-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive burg- 
ers, marinated char-grilled beef tips, and an 
excellent seafood casserole (actually more 
of a mixed bake). (6/88) 


CHINESE 

W118, 1366 Beacon St., Brookline, 
277-1011, 277-1022. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.- 
midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; 
Sun. noon-midnight. AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 

Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 
Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 
Continued on page 12 
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We Serve Fish. 


(We serve everybody). 


NEWBURY'S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston * 536-0184 
Open noon to midnight 


CRABFEST. 


uly 30 — August 
J y ae Only at? 


Our messy and marvelous Crabfest is everything it's 
cracked up to be. Tons of fresh blue crabs, soft-shelled 
crabs, crabcakes and more, served in an authentic Crab 

House setting. One week only, so make plans now, 


199 Clarendon Street, Boston 536-3500/2 Brookline Place, Brookline 232-8887 
Validated parking, both locations. (Boston, after 5 PM) 


“ghbe Seafood Experts, ~ 
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Continued from page 11 

brow taste for generous platters of aptly 
fried food, inexpensive. The specialities are 
scallion pancake, General Gau‘s chicken, 
and sesame beef. Don’t order anything arty 
and you will be mightily pleased. We all 
agree that dry, sautéed, spicy green beans 
— my favorite item here — aren't arty, 
right? (9/89) 

Heng Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 

bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 
Gau’s chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 
House of 1105 Mass Ave, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Mandarin dim sum Sat. and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 

with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square. You'll be happy with the standards 
as well as some specialties such as king- 
crab egg rolls and small steamed pork pas- 
tries on the Saturday and Sunday dim sum 
lunch menu. (3/89) 
Neble Meuse, 1306 Beacon St., 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-15 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “Some dishes 
are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” 
Recommended: deep-fried calamari, 
General Gau's chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and any- 

moo shi. (6/88) 
Taiwan Cuisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of gar- 
lic. (6/89) 


INDIAN 
indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.- 
10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. Access up a one-inch bump from 
sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 


Modest storefront with some of the best 

Northern Indian food around. Excellent tan- 
doori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do piaza, 
tangy chicken pishori, and a good list of 
vegetarian dishes, some new to this area. 
Also swell fried appetizers and soups, flat- 
breads, and real basmati rice. Desserts only 
average. (12/88) 
Reyal india, 1215 Comm Ave, Allston, 
787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with 
fresh coriander liberally applied, and a 
steady, slow-burn level of spicing, similar to 
the one-asterisk dishes in Thai places. Some 
disappointments on the tandoori menu, and 
the frying could be lightened up, but every- 
thing we had was edible — nay, filling, 
generous, and inexpensive. Don’t miss 
the Moglai murgh (chicken and mush- 
rooms) and watch for blackboard specials. 
(10/89) 


Davie’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance 
painting of a harvest, and a superlative 
decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Pastavine, 75 Park Plaza, Boston, 482- 
0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
§:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.-3:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors. What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
tia looks where Pastavino began: France. 
(4/89) 
Rine’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 


Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232- 
9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking (Medici’s). $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling's Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 


tare SER 


Batey Taime, 279A Broadway, 
Cambridge, 354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 
p.m.,; Fri, and Sat. 1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $6-13. ° 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 

cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class sur- 
roundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 
Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
Access up two steps. $6.50-15. 

Unusual Haitian restaurant with mild but 
rich-flavored Creole soup, stewed conch, 
goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 
Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you're new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 

Les Polleas, 162 Park St. (comer of Central 
and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. Wed.- 


Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. No © 


liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. $5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 
export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild flavored, 
meat-and-potatoes (and seafood), and 
incredibly generous for the price. A 
well-translated menu and a visibly clean 
kitchen should reassure anyone. Repeat 
after me: steak, fried fish, enormous bowls 
of soup, tostones, plato montanero, chorizo 
sausage, and excellent coffee, of course. 
(9/89) ° 


LUXURY 
Giennine’s, Charles Sq., Cambridge, 
576-0605. Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 
10 p.m. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50- 
24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel pres- 


sured, Giannino’s offers many of the same 
thrills without the pressure. Have fancy 
soups or salads, the misnamed coulibiac of 
roast duckling, grilled tuna, or familiar- 
sounding Italian dishes Frenchified. Enticing 
array of desserts. (11/88) 

, 240 Commercial St., Boston, 523- 
1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (reservations only). 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Pull bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and very expensive but a chal- 

lenging stew for those who equate quality 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees 
ask questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food 
and you've paid to have it cooked in the 
best and most difficult way, but aren’t 
pepper and smoke where it’s really at?” 
(8/89) 
Merten’s, One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Biba, 272 Boylston St., Park Sq., Boston, 
426-7878. Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; 
Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16- 
24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston’s best restaurant 

because it is so novel and large spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don't be over- 
awed, be happy. (9/89) 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two 
bumps from sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch 
$3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as 
the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as ele- 
gant as any in town. Entrees like Thai chick- 
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en are funky but filling. Lunches, such as 
the holdover “blackbird sandwich” and the 
homemade desserts are the real treats, 
along with the overheard conversations. 
(8/89) 

Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-mid- 
night. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Access to outdoor café tables only. $12.50- 
22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn't 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get to 
desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
brilée. Dress for a white room that will 
show off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn't set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster quesadil- 
las. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 tables, 
yet some elegance; you may want to dress 
up. (8/88) 
Tijwana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 
level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 

largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
The Tex Mex food is mediocre, except for 
good chile con carne. Try the funkier and 
southerner dishes such as jalisco tamale, 
puerco adobado, molotitos, or the no-spice 
fried dishes like pollo a la tijuana done up 
in corn flakes. Chelsea is cheaper and has a 
little more sabor but both have uniformed 
mariachis playing and singing Friday 
through Sunday, and they're a trip. 
(8/89) 
224 Beston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Sun.-Thurs. 5:30-10 
p.m; Fri.- Sat. 5:30-11 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. Access up two steps from side- 
walk level. $9-13. 

The yuppie grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the mus- 
sels in garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, 
and the lime mayonnaise that accompanies 
the fish cakes. This one is a check-rated 
“best buy.” (11/88) 


OTHER 
Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 


















11 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. No access. $6-12. 
Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder and another ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come prepared to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 
(10/88) 
Casa Pertegel, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 4:30- 
10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 
Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from su ethnic 
community. Specialties: mixed-seafood 
stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork trim- 

. Cheap, too. (5/88) 

, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 
3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 
| A fare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 

cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — from 
slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
| Sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. 
(5/89) 
Goemon Japanese Noodle, 1 
| Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 

577-9595. Mon.-Thurs. noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 

| simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a 
sit-down restaurant romantic enough for 
dates on a budget. Superb appetizers, and 
three kinds of homemade noodles with a 
variety of toppings. I loved all the noodles 
and recommend fried tofu squares (abura 
age) as a sleeper topping. Green-tea ice 
| Cream more controversial. If it seems exot- 
| ic, just order tempura and you've got fine 

fried food in a real restaurant at fast-food 

prices. Noodles are Japan’s most popular 

fast food. (7/89) 

Hanmiek, 351 Washington St., Brighton 

Center, 783-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 

and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 

Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the jun- 
gol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red pep- 
per. (12/88) 
Pho Pasteur §& Kneeland St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Access up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $3-5 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 
or chicken based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and some 
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like “avocado juice” (actually a luscious 
milkshake) that are both. Small, homy, 
clean place serving food like mama used 
to make, if your mama was Vietnamese. 
(9/89) 

Sushi Nageye, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 
“hss p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5- 
16. 


Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 
Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 
wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tekye, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 
p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 

bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.,; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
YVameaseushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. AE, 
DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access. $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Reliably 
good without showing off, and already 
crowded with Boston's wide variety of 
Japanese-food fiends. (9/88) 


SEAFOOD 

Boston Lobster House, 256 
Commercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 :30 a.m.-2:30 p.p.m. and 5:30-11 
p.m.,; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up one step 
$14-20. 

Boston’s first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and lob- 
ster cocktail. A full menu of fancy seafood 
dishes, a few meat entrees, and a lengthy 
wine list. The owners and chefs are 
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Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very reason- 
able for the quality of and the 
atmosphere. A lot of romance for the money 
and a terrific new answer to “Where do I go 
for a good lobster?” (9/88) 

Besteon Sail Left, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full bar. 
$5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 
Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Bangkek Bistre, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticat- 
ed as the very best Thai places. A few nov- 
elties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocolate 
cake. (3/89) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St, 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-mid- 
night. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 
soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup, and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 

Hevwse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you bave bad a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 


us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 
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Marcia’s Blintzes 
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ver wish you had a grandmother within driving distance who 
would invite you into her kitchen, ask you how your day 


was, and serve you delicious blintzes hot from the pan? If 
you have one, you're lucky. If you don't, there’s Marcia’s Blintzes 


in Newton Centre. 


Walk into the basement shop and you'll see co-owners Marcia or 
David Laine folding or cooking blintzes. You'll also see a lot of reg- 


ulars. 


“We had no blintzes in the house, and it made me nervous,” said 
Sheryl Schultz of South Natick, who has been eating Marcia's 
blintzes for years and is now bringing up her infant son on them. 

“I must do a thousand a day,” says David, who opened the shop 
with Marcia, his mother, in 1988. The two now sell their blintzes, 
which are based on Marcia’s mother’s recipe, to restaurants and 


shops all over New England. 


Blintzes, which David calls the Jewish version of the egg roll, 
are a crépe-like dough filled with cheese, fruit, or just about 
anything, and folded into a rectangle. For $4.95, Marcia’s will 
give you three of the blintzes de jour. They offer four or five of 
their 38 varieties each day, which range from hearty lunch or 
dinner blintzes, like potato/mushroom/onion or chicken divan, 
to dessert fare like raspberry and cheese, or apple cinnamon, or 
the original cheese blintz. There are even no-cholesterol 


blintzes. 


The taste? As one friend summed it up, “As good as sex.” And 


that’s no exaggeration. 


Also on the menu — a variety of sandwiches available for $4 to 
$5. They include chicken salad, Romanian pastrami, roast turkey, 
and a chopped-liver guaranteed to have anti-liver types declaring it 
their favorite food. Salads and knishes (pastries filled with meat or 
potatoes) are $2 to $3. Marcia is hoping the other menu items will 


do as well as the blintzes. 


“We've had a blintz explosion,” she says. “If my mother could 


only see it.” 


Marcia’s Blintzes, at 57 Union Street in Newton Centre, is open 
Tuesday through Friday from 11 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. and on 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Call 527-9812. Marcia’s Blintzes 


are also available at Star Market 


— Alicia Brooks 
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#717 
a You don’t say! 


PUZZLE es 


Blissymbolics is a unique non-verbal communication system 
developed back in the 1940s by Charles K. Bliss, a World War 
II refugee from Eastern Europe. 

Modeled after Chinese, Blissymbolics uses pictographs, 


ile k' Uy Ma ae 
A. 2 As X' jo 
O° Be tory teed Os 
(2) O)2<? 2G) 5c 
O" 01 O* OD Out 


r CeO oy) oe 


Solution #715 © “ 


Less than 10 percent of the readers we surveyed figured out 
“Figures of Speech.” The first word is “awry,” not “wary” or, 
heaven help you, “Mary.” In fact, because so few of you got 
the first word correct, we decided to give you a break. Only 
the first three T-shirt winners got the complete puzzle; the rest 
of you went .. . well, you went awry. 

The correct solutions: 
8) ogling 


1) awry 

2) ennui 9) orbital 

3) circle 10) muumuu 

4) akimbo 11) quinine 

5) obituary . 12) ridicule 
13) ouija 


6) blaze 
7) eclair 14) azure 


| ideographs, and sometimes arbitrary symbols as building 

blocks to express everything from simple, concrete messages 

to complex concepts and abstractions, all non-verbally. 

| But then, why talk about it? 

| Each of the numbered symbols at the right corresponds to a | 
| word at the bottom. See if you can match them up. 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
ae Winner T-shirts. 
2. Aa entries must be seat at the Phoenix office 
‘ad to Puzzle #717, Boston Phoenix, 126 Erookline i” ‘\ ’ 19 
tc 221° ~ es - non Friday : 2 SAA 4 i ’ ’ 7aN 
ake aS ere 


4 Weir UNMCAate samMiies are AChiguwd 


3. ln the event of di isputes or ties, the judges’ decisions v 

| be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give ewig. 
; €ach week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
| have a lottery. 
| 4, All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
' When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
| Page. 
| Name 

Address 

City/Zip 


csommomrememe IC 


e0CE) g0 


oO" eo} ©0° Oo” of ~~ 


—____today 
winter 
hour 
orange 


—__-ghost 

—__—black 

—___time 
tomorrow 


—___ sky 
—___ we, us 
—____day 
—___February 


she, her 
brown 
spring 
visitor 


T-shirts to the following: 


1) Leahcim Nosbor, Brighton 

2) Rebecca L. Rauch, Jamaica Plain 
3) Janice McGeehan, Watertown. 
4) Sean Padian, Lexington 

5) John Carrabino, Woburn 

6) Dan Abromovich, Cambridge 
7) Thelma Pelagatti, Lynn 


grass 
snow 
red 
—____ yesterday 
—___self 
—__—earth 
year 


—___blue 
—_month 
—__—they, them 
—____ summer 

pink 

eye 
—__—he, him 
—____white 


group 
—___|, me 
_36_color 

purple 
a 

man 


____Christmas | 


___person 


—_—birthday 
autumn 

—___ mouth 

—___ yellow 

—____woman 
green 

—___ Wednesday 


8) Anne Koenig, Boston 
9) Dave Selur, Brookline 
10) Lynda McNally, Beverly 


COPYING 


e High speed, high quality copying 
© 9900 and Kodak copies 

e Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 

e GBC and Velo binding 

© 7 days a week, while you wait. 


FAX SERVICE 
© Send and receive worldwide 


BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boyiston Street 267-9267 
(opposite Prudential) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 

601 Boyiston Street 267-7448 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 
Saturday 8:30-5. 
BROOKLINE 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 
(Coolidge Corner) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 


See our ad in the 
NYNEX Yellow Pages 


a COPYRIGHT DON RUBIN 1990 


7 DAYS A WEEK 


MULTI COLOR & COLOR LASER 
BLACK OFFSET COPIES 
PRINTING © Canon color laser copies to 


e Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, eal: OT : 
envelopes, resumes, carbonless forms © Color laser overhead transparencies 


° Typesetting to 81h x 11 

© Photostats © Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and. 
transparencies 

© Folding, collating, cutting, binding a 
Fi 

re offset printing Be ae casi chromes, 


————— “CALL THE COPS” 


DOWNTOWN /FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
260 Washington Street (near Schoo! St.) 
Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 
= Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 
13 Congress Street (near State St.) 

pine -Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 

230 Congress Street (at High Street) 
101 Summer Street (near High St.) 
One Beacon Street (on Tremont St.) 
155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 

international Place 


One 

Monday-Friday 8-6 
CHESTNUT HILL 
Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
(opposite Star Market 

Sunday a amare tiday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5 


MR BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES 
© Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
Enlarged and reduced 
Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
© While you wait service 
¢ Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
work precisely reproduced 


451- 
367-27 
451- 
350- 
227- 
451- 


330- 


COPY GOP 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 













BayBank Interest Checking with Money Market Savings. 


The check 
account that makes 


more dollars and 
sense. 











BayBank Interest Checking’ with companion Money Market Savings 
is the smart way to put your money to work for you. 
MB EARN GREAT RATES. Our best rate on your Money Market Savings. 
And interest on checking, too. 
MB KEEP ONE LOW MINIMUM BALANCE. With $2,500 in your Money 
Market Savings there are no normal monthly service 
charges on both accounts. 
Mi MAKE TWO ACCOUNTS AS CONVENIENT - < 
AS ONE. Easy transfers between accounts, 
unlimited check-writing and a consoli- 
dated statement. 
M8 GET THE BAYBANK CARD. The unmatched 
convenience of the one and only BayBank Card. 
To open your BayBank Interest Checking 
Account, stop by the BayBank office nearest 
you today. 





24-HOUR CUSTOMER SERVICE CENTERS AND BAYBANK TELEPHONE BANKING: BayBank Boston (617) 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton (413) 586-8600, BayBank Harvard Trust Company (617) 648-8330, 
BayBank Middlesex (617) 387-1808, BayBank Norfolk (617) 461-1740, BayBank Southeast 1-800-447-6800 (In Massachusetts only), BayBank Valley Trust Company (413) 732-5510 


Members FDIC. 
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REFRESHMENTS. 
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DAYS 


WEEK 


by Amy Finch 


Pe 4 


FILM. Scott Turow’s bestseller 
Presumed Innocent (Paris, Janus, 
Chestnut Hill, the suburbs) comes to 
the screen in an adaptation directed 
by Alan J. Pakula. Harrison Ford stars 
as the prosecuting attorney accused 
of murdering his colleague/mistress. 
Bonnie Bedelia plays his harried wife. 
Marlon Brando does comedy, ice- 
skates, and parodies his own 
performance as the Godfather in The 
Fresbman (Cheri, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill, Somerville, suburbs), a 
comedy directed by Andrew 
Bergman. Matthew Broderick co-stars 
as an NYU film student who has fun 
with the Mafia. And John Ritter adopts 
a little boy from hell in Problem 
Child (Cheri, Circle, Fresh Pond, 
Somerville, suburbs). 
Style invariably overwhelms 

substance in the films of Nicolas 
Roeg, especially in recent years, when 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — © 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here are 
some events you might consider buying 
tickets for in advance. You can get details 
by calling the numbers below; you may also 
be able to obtain tickets from the various 
agencies around town (remember that they 
charge a handling fee). Just don't say we 
didn't warn you. 

Bob Newhart, July 28 at South Shore 
Music Circus: call 383-1400. 

Ballet Chicago, July 31 through August 4 
at Jacob's Pillow: call (413) 243-0745. 

Cats, July 31 through August 19 at the 
Shubert Theatre: call (800) 233-3123. 
“Robert Mapplethorpe: The Perfect 
Moment,” at the Institute of 

Art August 1 through October 4: call 720- 
3434 


Gay and Lesbian Film and Video 
Festival, August 3 through 31 at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art: call 266- 
5152. 

Emmylou Harris, Don McLean, Cris 
Williamson, and Tom Paxton, August 5 at 
the DeCordova: call Folktree at 641-1010. 
Dayton Contemporary Dance Company, 
August 7 through 11 at Jacob's Pillow: call 
(413) 243-0745. 

Ben & Jerry's Newport Folk Festival, fea- 
turing Joan Baez, Luka Bloom, Indigo 
Girls, Greg Brown, Christine Lavin, 
Sweet Honey in the Rock, and the 
Subdudes (August 11); and Ry Cooder 
and David Lindley, Michelle Shocked, 
Richard Thompson, Flaco Jimenez, the 
Roches, the Wild Magnolias, Ashiey 
Cleveland, and the Rebirth Jazz Band 
(August 12), at Fort Adams State Park, 
Newport: call Ticketmaster at 931-2000. 
Sinéad O’Connor, August 14 and 15 at 
Great Woods: call 931-2000. 

JVC Jazz Festival, featuring Wynton 
Marsalis, Jon Faddis, Miles Davis, B.B. 
King, George Benson, McCoy Tyner, and 
others, August 17 through 19 in Newport: 
cali (401) 847-3700 for complete schedule 
information 


Soul li Soul, August 26 at Great Woods: 
call 931-2000. 

John Doe, August 29 at the Paradise: call 
254-2052. 


his work has been nearly 
substanceless. But with Don’t Look 
Now (1973), Roeg nearly balanced 
his crotchety flourishes with a moody, 
obsessive, and ultimately terrifying 
tale based on a Daphne du Maurier 
short story. Donald Sutherland and 
Julie Christie are the bereaved parents 
of a drowned child. The two move to 
Venice, where Sutherland works on a 
church restoration. Despite one of the 
most erotic love scenes ever filmed, 
morbidity catches up with them in the 
form of Venice’s crumbling 
decadence, a blind psychic, and a 
malignant midget with a penchant for 


| slitting throats. Playing with the Alfred 


Hitchcock classic Strangers on a 
Train (1951) at the Coolidge Corner, 
290 Harvard Street, Brookline. Call 
734-2501. 
ART. Post-Impressionist Pierre 
Bonnard (1867-1947) is best known 
for his luminous paintings of domestic 
interiors and Parisian street scenes. 
He was also a great printmaker, as the 
exhibit “Pierre Bonnard: The Graphic 
Art,” at the Museum of Fine Arts 
through Sunday, demonstrates. It’s 
the first show to concentrate on 
Bonnard’s graphic work — his 
drawings, color lithographs, posters, 
theater programs, and illustrated 
books. These works, most of which 
were made in the first 10 years of his 
career, incorporate the same 
combination of spontaneity and 
sophistication and the connection to 
daily life in the modern world that 
mark his later style. For Bonnard, 
printmaking was a way of 
participating in the life of the city. 
“Our generation has always looked 
for the connections between art and 
life,” he once wrote. If your 
generation hasn't gotten around to 
looking yet, remember that this show 
will be gone after Sunday. The MFA’s 
located at 465 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. Call 267-9300. 
MUSIC. Poco have an on-again off- 
again 20-year history, all spent 
crossing pretty country-music details 
with pop melodicism, which has 
resulted in smooth gems like “Crazy 
Love.” The band’s latest incarnation, 
which includes Richie Furay and 
Randy Meisner (who originally left the 
group to help form the Eagles), plays 
at the Paradise this evening. Doors 
open at 8 p.m., and new country 
singer-songwriter John Andrew Parks 
has the first set. The club’s located at 
967 Comm Ave, Boston; call 254-2052. 
DANCE. Isadora Duncan's hugely 
influential career is the inspiration for 
To Dance Is To Live, a collaboration 
between choreographer/performer 
Julie Ince Thompson and poet Ruth 
Whitman. It includes a dance 
performed by Thompson and a 
sequence of poetry by Whitman, and 
it’s the final presentation of the 
Harvard Summer Dance Center. 


FRIDAY: Family members are at one another’s throats in Mrs. Glenville’s 
Touring English Theatricals, about an aging actress extraordinaire and her 
eccentric touring group who get plunked down in the middle of a remote 
New England lumber camp. Co-written by Bostonians Jim Quinn and 
David Frieze, the “original musical melodrama” is at the Open Door 
Theatre, in bucolic Jamaica Plain. Call 524-4007. 


SATURDAY: Artists — like everybody else — have bodies, and the way 
they represent the body reveals a lot about the way they see themselves. 
“Figuring the Body,” which opens today at the Museum of Fine 

Arts, explores some of the many ways that bodies figure in art — from 
John Singer Sargent’s powerful, sensual “life study” of a male nude to 
Jasper Johns’s searching self-portraits to the paintings that 

Annette Lemieux made with her own two feet. Call 267-9300. 

(in photo: Sargent’s Nude Study of Thomas E. McKeller (Model for the 
Rotunda Decorations, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.) 
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Tonight through Sunday, at 8 p.m., in 
the Freshman Union Studio Theater, 
12 Quincy Street, Harvard University. 
Tickets are $6; call 495-5905. ; 
THEATER. Tina Packer reprises her 
production of As You Like It, with 
former American Repertory Theater 
regular Karen MacDonald as Rosalind. 
It's presented by Shakespeare and 
Company at the Mount, Lenox, 
through August 26. Curtain is at 8 
p.m., and tickets are $15 to $22.50 
(kids free on Sunday). Call (413) 637- 
1197. 
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SATURDAY 


MUSIC. This is one of the summer's 
best nights for pop music, and what 
are you going to do about it? Follow 
these directions to the letter. First, get 
to the Middle East Cafe (472 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge; 354-8238) at 7 p.m. 
Order your falafel and hummos and 
settle into the back room for avant- 
jazz, a vigorous trio featuring the 
rhythm section of Greg Bendian and 
William Parker and led by Peter 
Brétzmann, the impish, German 

’ improvising reedman who’s one- 
quarter of Last Exit. When the set 
ends, dash up Central Square to 
Nightstage (823 Main Street; call 497- 
8200), where New York singer- 
songwriter Lori Carson — whose 
combination of vulnerability and 
strength makes her album Shelter one 


Of the year's best debuts — is making 
her local appearance. Then hop over 
to Necco Place (1 Necco Street, 
Boston; call 426-7744), where the 
Vindicators play inventive, modern 
roots rock at 11 p.m. Stay for Miracle 
Legion or go next door to the 
Channel, where, with a little luck, 
you'll catch some of Yo La Tengo 
before headlining heroes Big 
Dipper, returning from touring 
behind their major label debut, hit the 
Stage. 


ge 
wd 


THEATER. “What do you wanna 
do?” “I don’t know. What do you 
wanna do?” That’s the mantra 
probably getting the most usage by 
school-free rebels right about this 
time of year. One answer could be 
found in The Island of Anyplace, a 
new play at the American Repertory 
Theatre. Written by Charles Marz, 
with music by Barry Rocklin, the 
piece is about how the various 
elements of the stage — dialogue, 
sets, costumes, voice, movement, 
lights, music, and special effects — 
blend, It’s directed by veteran ART 
actor Thomas Derrah, at the ART, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge. Curtain is at 
2 p.m. (Sundays only — call for other 
times). Tickets are $15, children pay 
their age up to a maximum of $15. 
Call 547-8300. 





THE WEEK 
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MUSIC. Two sides of Soviet 

jazz tonight at the Middle East: the 
free-jazz Leningrad Duo, with 
Vyacheslav Gayvoronsky on trumpet 
and fliigelhorn and Vladimir 

Volkov on double bass, and Tri-0 
(a/k/a Three Holes), a trio, naturally 
enough, featuring reedman 
Alexander Alexandrov (formerly of 
the banned rock group 
Aquarium). The Middle East is 
located at 472 Mass Ave, in Central 


FLICKS IN A FLASH | 
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TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 7/18/90 
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3. DAYS OF THUNDER 





4. THE JUNGLE BOOK 





5. THE ADVENTURES OF FORD FAIRLANE 





6. DICK TRACY 





7. QUICK CHANGE 


8. TOTAL RECALL 


9. ANOTHER 48 HRS. 


10. JETSONS: THE MOVIE 


Square, Cambridge; call 

354-8238. 

THEATER. In Athol Fugard’s The 
Road to Mecco, a fiercely 
independent aging artist makes art 
that offends the authoritarian 
strictures and standards of South 
African society. (Haven't we heard 
this tune somewhere else lately?) 
Fugard’s trenchant drama is at the 
Berkshire Theatre Festival, presented 
by a trio of Oscar-, Tony-, and 
Emmy-winning actors: George 
Grizzard, Maryann Plunkett, and 
Teresa Wright. It’s directed by 
Gordon Edelstein, associate artistic 
director of the Berkshire 

Continued on page 4 
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- TUESDAY: It’s no scintillating 
revelation to say that repression 
can fan the fires of creativity. Bu:, 
hey, we'll say it anyway, to 
introduce the Photographic 
Resource Center’s new exhibit, 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes: 
Censorship, Sexuality, and the 
Body Politic,” Richard Bolton’s 
interactive image/text installation 
addressing human sexuality in art, 
popular culture, and 
pornography. It’s divided into 
several sections: controversial 
scenes and the responses to them 
by left- and right-leaning 
commentators; disputatious 
images contributed by people who view the exhibit; and “WHEN RIGHT 
IS WRONG: Artists Respond to the Crisis,” a videotape series by Mark 
Pierson. Call 353-0700. (In photo: Herb Ritts’s photo of Madonna, on the 
cover of Interview magazine, 1990.) 
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TUESDAY: Daniel Duell was once known as a principal dancer with the 
New York City Ballet, but for the past couple of years he’s worn a cap of a 
different color — as artistic director of the fledgling Ballet Chicago, 

Duell has helped pump a blast of fresh air onto the Windy City’s 
classical/neo-classical/contemporary ballet stage. The troupe’s reputation 
for flair and invention is steadily growing, and you can see what the buzz 
is about when Ballet Chicago comes to Jacob’s Pillow this 

week, performing works of George Balanchine, Gordon Pierce Schmidt, 
and Lisa deRibere. Call (413) 243-0745. 
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Long Wharf Theatre. Curtain is at 
| 8:30 p.m., and tickets are $11 to $23. 
| Call (413) 298-5576. 

A girl goes on a hunt in hopes of 

exhuming a dinosaur but winds 

up uncovering a lot more than that in 

The Last of the Soutbegans, a 

new play by Austin Tichenor. 
Billed as a “charming family 
| musical,” the piece gets a staged 
reading at the American Stage 
Festival, Route 13 North, Milford, 
New Hampshire. A colloquium 
moderated by the ASF’s literary 
manager follows the reading. Curtain 
time is 7:30 p.m., and it’s free. Call 
(603) 673-7515. 
FASHION. Club Z promoters 
present Stuff magazine’s fall preview 
of local designers at Zanzibar, 1 
Boylston Place, Boston. Which 
designers? Andy Chan, GBS Designs, 
Rhonda Roselli, Jon Meeks-Hatham, 
and Nong Tumsutipong. Music? It 
ought to be of the up-to-the-minute 
sort, since WFNX’s Moods for 
Moderns DJ Diego is manning the 
turntable. Admission is $6, and it’s 
18-plus. Call 451-1955. 


ST 
[TUESDAY 


| FILM. What's so strange about a 
| cowboy in Hamburg? When it’s a 
Stetson-hatted Dennis Hopper asking 
the question, you know it’s going 
to be strange indeed. Perhaps Wim 
Wenders'’s best film, Te American 
Friend (1977) transforms Patricia 
Highsmith’s mystery novel into a 
meditative, angst-thick excursion 
into the mysteries of existentialism, 
male-bonding, and self-conscious 
| auteurism. Hopper plays the title con 
man, a Southern Comfort-swigging 
| sleaze whose charm suckers gentle, 
| terminally ill framemaker Bruno 
| Ganz into becoming a mob hitman. 
Mannered, excessive, and 
astonishingly beautiful and moving, 
The American Friend also features 
more cameos by directors than 
probably any other film, including 
Nicholas Ray, Jean Eustache, 
and a marvelous turn by Samuel 
Fuller as a gangster. Playing with 
Wenders’s Wings of Desire (1988) 
at Arlington’s Regent Theater. 
Call 643-1198. 
THEATER, In 1972, British 
paratroopers opened fire on civil- 
rights marchers in Derry, Northern 
Ireland, killing 13 people. 
Carthaginians , Frank (Observe 
the Sons of Ulster Marching Towards 
the Somme) McGuinness’s angry, 
elegiac play chronicling the psychic 








aftermath of Bloody Sunday, 

gets its American premiere 

at the Williamstown Theatre . 
Festival’s Other Stage, through 
August 11. Curtain is at 8:15 tonight, 
and tickets are $10. Call (413) 
597-3399. 

Those musically inclined furballs 
are back in town — Cats, Andrew 
Lloyd Webber's megahit, opens at 
the Shubert Theatre, 265 Tremont 
Street, Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m., 
and tickets are $25 to $50; call 
426-4520. 

SEAL HER LIPS? (Better still — 
steal her pen.) The world has read 
George Bush’s thin little lips and 
been blinded by his enigmatic 1000 
points of light. Now local curiosity 
seekers can meet the mind behind 
the poetic rhetoric — Peggy 
Noonan, presidential speech 
writer and author of the bestselling 
What I Saw at the Revolution, comes 
to Harvard to preside over an 
informal, mostly question-and- 
answer session with audience 
members. It’s free and starts at 5 p.m. 
at the John F. Kennedy School of 

| Government, 79 JFK Street, 
Cambridge. Call 495-1380. 


WEDNESDAY 


THE PERFECT MOOMENT. 
Everybody ought to have at least one 
lovely brown-and-white cow 
residing on his or her front lawn, 
chewing cud, abolishing the need for 
a mower, and lowering passerbys’ 
blood pressure. Yes, that’s right — 
watching farm animals has long been 
a proven stress reducer/soporific. 
Pigs, chickens, sheep, and (a few) 
horses embody all that is docile and 
sweet on this planet. And the folks at 
the Museum of Fine Arts recognize 
our innate need to.gaze upon the 
bovine, the porcine, and the equine: 
“Graphic Art of the Barnyard,” a 
light-hearted but serious exhibit 
featuring prints, drawings, and 
photographs by artists from Diirer to 
Picasso, opens today in the Trustman 
Galleries. The MFA is located at 290 
Huntington Avenue, Boston; call 267- 
9300. 

MORE ART. If the pedestrian 
traffic gets a little too thick over at 
955 Boylston Street, keep in mind 
one alternative route to viewing 
some striking nude portraiture: 
Harvard University’s Fogg Art 
Museum is presenting “Homage to 
Mapplethorpe,” a small showing of 
nude photography by Bill Brandt, 
Walter Chappell, Chris Enos, Emmet 
Gowin, Les Krims, Karin Rosenthal, 
and others. The Fogg is located at 32 
Quincy Street, Cambridge; call 495- 
2397. 

COMEDY. Some people think Jack 
Mayberry has the charm of a Happy 
Days-era malt shop, the gray matter 
of a French existentialist, and the 
looks of Bing Crosby. Once a Texas 
radio personality, he now graces TV 
sets via The Tonight Show, Comedy 
Express, and Comic Strip Live. And 
tonight he graces the stage at Catch a 
Rising Star, 30 JFK Street, Cambridge; 
call 661-9887. 

MUSIC, Free music at Downtown 
Crossing from noon to 1:30 p.m. with 
Boston Cajun stompers the 
Boogaloo Swamis. The band kick 
off a series of free concerts with an 
international theme that will continue 
during the month. Call 482-2139. 


Zz 


THEATER. Vaclav Havel’s The 
Increased Difficulty of 
Concentration was first performed 
at the height of the Prague Spring in 
1968; a few things have changed 
since those days. The now 
Czechoslovakian president’s ebullient 
farce about a philandering guy who 
runs into computer difficulties is 
presented by the Harvard-Radcliffe 
Summer Theater, at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge. 
Curtain is at 8:30 p.m., and tickets are 
$8, $5 for students. Call 495-4597. 


eS 


MUSIC. Boston harpist Deborah 
Henson-Conant continues to shatter 
expectations with her instrument, 
playing music that’s comfortable in a 
jazz, pop, and new-age context. She 
returns with her popular trio to the 
Regattabar in Harvard Square’s 
Charles Hotel tonight for shows at 8 
and 11 p.m. Call 876-7777. 


(Carolyn Clay, Ted Drozdowski, 
Peter Keough, Rebecca Nemser, 
and Charles Taylor helped out this 
week.) 


TH E ESTATE OF ROBERT MAPPLETHORPE 
WEDNESDAY: Now we can finally see what’s instigated all the yelp- 
ing — “Robert Mapplethorpe: The Perfect Moment” opens today at the 
Institute of Contemporary Art. Need anything more be said? Well, it’s 
the largest retrospective yet of the late artist's still-lifes, portraits, and 
now-notorious nudes. Call 266-0202, or Ticketron at 720-3434. 
(in photo: Mapplethorpe’s Phyllis Tweel, 1979). 
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WEDNESDAY: No director 
pricks the sore points of the 
psyche with the sadistic glee 
of Alfred Hitchcock, and in 
Vertigo (1958) he re-creates 
not only the malady of the 
title but the even more 
perverse mental disorder of 
obsessive love. James Stewart 
plays a police detective who 
quits the force after his fear 
of heights results in the 
death of a fellow officer. 
Years later an old college 
friend hires him as a private 
detective to follow his wife 
(Kim Novak). Stewart falls 
for her, and she falls to her 
death, only to be replaced by 
a beautiful woman who is 
her exact double. Is it a 
skewed treatise on Freudian 
pathology or a sardonic 
critique of the art of cinema 
itself? Somehow these 
questions lose their urgency 
in the sheer visceral terror 
and delight of Hitchcock’s 
moviemaking. At the 
Harvard Film Archive. 

Call 495-4700. 
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FRIDAY THE 3RD: The four essential 
ingredients of “Alligator Wine” are a 
*gator, watermelon rind, turpentine, 

and, of course, Screamin’ Jay Hawkins, 

the author of that song, “Constipation 
Blues,” the classic “I Put a Spell on You,” 
and a host of others. From his nose 
bone to his skull-and-snake fetish, 
Hawkins is one weird dude — and a 
granddaddy of rock and roll. He plays 
two shows at Nightstage, at 8 and 11 


p.m. Call 497-8200. 
B.C. KAGAN 





FUTURE 
PERFECT 


The Jets and the Sharks have at each other August 14 
through 19 at the Wang Center for the 35th 
anniversary of West Side Story. The classic Romeo 
and Juliet update features music by Leonard 
Bernstein, lyrics by Stephen Sondheim, book by 
Arthur Laurents, and Peter Gandenbein as Tony and 
Betsy True as Maria (in photo). Call 482-9393. 


SECTION 


The Revolting Cocks play dance music with a nasty, 
sardonic buzz. Featuring Ministry/Wax Trax leader 
Alain Jourgensen, the group come to May Ray in 
Cambridge on August 8 for a show that will also 
include rock scabs the Mentors (of Senate “pone 
rock” hearings fame) and the Skatenigs. Tickets are 
available through Ticketron and Strawberries 
locations. Call 720-3434. 
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John Doe, songwriter, bass player, and 

one of the two principal voices of the LA 
roots-punk group X, has taken the solo plunge 
with a new album, Meet Jobn Doe. Although 
we met Doe nearly a decade ago, it’s a 
reminder that his songwriting talents extend 
beyond his high-profile band, which Doe 
reports will be regrouping for a tour and/or 
new album by year’s end. Meanwhile, Doe also 
begins his first solo tour shortly, and on 
August 28 he’ll stop at the Paradise to 

sing and play guitar with a road band that 
may include ex-Television guitarist Richard 
Lloyd. Call 254-2052. 


NEXT WEEKEND 


Joan Baez 


oan Baez is championing a new cause: Joan Baez. “After 35 
years of having politics be the primary thing in my life, I've 
made a commitment to my music that I've never made 

before,” she explains over the phone from her 

California home. “It happened about a year ago. I 

was making another album, Speaking of Dreams, 

and I realized, at 2:30 a.m. as we were mixing that 

nobody would ever hear it unless I got a manager 

and a record company working behind it.” 

“If I was going to retire and put out a record a 
year and not really care who bought it, that would 
be okay,” says the 49-year-old folk icon. “I am a 
well-respected pillar of the '60s and have fans 
who know my music and will find my records 
even if they have to mail-order them. But in order 
to get into the store and on the rack I really want 
to be on — the one you see when you first walk 
in. . . . The voice is in some ways better than it’s 
ever been. I owe it to myself and my voice to make my way back 
there.” 

So, for the first time in 17 years, Baez has hired a manager. She’s 
also switched record labels, moving from the folk-based Gold 
Castle to the high-profile Virgin Records. And for the month-long 
tour she’s about to begin, which will make several New England 
stops, including the North Shore Music Theatre on August 5, she’s 


recruited a new music director for her backing quartet: ex-Steve 

Winwood guitarist Paul Pesko. “If there’s one thing I’ve learned 

standing behind my guitar for 30 years, it’s that in order to grow 

there are a lot of things I have to learn. And there’s nothing to it if 

I have the right people. Paul is very good at finding new 

directions in the music, which is what I need. I’ve worked in 
musical isolation for most of my life, and I owe it 
to myself to come out of that.” 

Baez feels she also owes that much to her 
listeners. “I can’t deny that I'm a walking history 
lesson. But the trick is to bring an audience of my 
peers into the ’90s. A lot of them want to live in 
the ’60s. But I don’t want to at all. I worked too 
hard in the '60s. I want to have some fun.” So 
expect an eclectic Baez on stage: she'll be mixing 
oldies, including the ancient folk music that 
colored her early repertoire, with contemporary 
numbers, and even covers, like her lilting, upbeat 
arrangement of Bob Marley’s “No Woman No Cry” 
— something “for the kids in the front row to 
dance to.” 

Nonetheless, she still feels the pull of issues like homelessness 
and censorship. “It’s very difficult for me,” she admits, “but my 
commitment to my music has made it easier to say, ‘Let somebody 
else worry about it for a while.’ ” 

Joan Baez performs at the North Shore Music Theatre August 5; 
call 800-649-7125. 

— Ted Drozdowski 
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STATE 
OF THE 


ART 


Proposed 
obscenity 
clause dies 


The fiscal 1991 state budget 
was released this week, and not 
all the news is bleak. The 
Massachusetts legislature was 
thinking of following the lead of 
Congress, which has restricted the 
public funding of “obscene” art. 
The restrictions the state was 
considering would have 
prohibited the Massachusetts 
Cultural Council from funding any 
art that violates the state’s 
obscenity statutes. Whereas the 
Massachusetts House of 
Representatives supported the 
proposed amendment, the Senate 
did not. When the two butted 
heads to come up with a final 
budget, the Senate won out, and 
so did the arts. 


Trinity Rep 
rebounds 


Following a tumultuous, debt- 
laden season, Trinity Repertory 
Company will this October launch 
into a line-up that, unsurprisingly, 
does look to be a tad less 
experimental than what Anne 
Bogart had up her sleeve. New 
artistic director Richard Jenkins 
recently announced the 1990-’91 
program, and here it is: 

¢ Golden Boy, a 1930s classic by 
Clifford Odets about a hard-assed 
boxer with the soul of an artist. 
Directed by Jenkins, Golden Boy 
opens October 2. 

e Juno and the Paycock, Sean 
O’Casey’s compassionate 
chronicle of a family struggling to 
subsist in the civil-war-torn debris 
of 1922 Dublin. David Wheeler 
directs the drama, which opens 
October 16. 

eFrankie and Johnny in the 
Clair de Lune, by Terence 
McNally, detailing the first date of 
a middle-aged waitress and a 
short-order cook as they contend 
with love and loneliness in an 
urban desert. It opens in 
December. 

¢ The School for Wives, 
Moliére’s boisterous tale of the 
paranoid Arnolphe, who tries to 
transform his fiancée into the 
image of perfection, only to be 
foiled by young love and 
blundering servants. It opens in 
January. 

e The Lower Depths, Maxim 
Gorky’s study of seedy characters 
clashing and dreaming of better 
lives. It opens in March. 

The Stick Wife, Darrah Cloud's 
drama about three white women 
who live in the Deep South in the 
’60s and discover that their 
husbands are Klansmen. It opens 
in May. 

Works tentatively scheduled 
include The Royal Family by 
Kaufman and Ferber, and My 
Children, My Africa, a new play 
by Athol Fugard. For more 
information call (401) 351-4242. 

— Gail Ross; Amy Finch 
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Victoria Abril in Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down! 


‘Code violations 


X marks what Hollywood doesn’t want you to see 


by Charles Taylor 
The pest bole that infects the entire 
country with its obscene and lascivious 
motion pictures must be cleansed and dis- 
infected. 
— The National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1934 


I detest censorship in any form, but like 
subsidies, suppositories, taxes and the 
Nixon Administration, it seems to be part 
of the American way of life, and has to be 
dealt with. 


— Sam Peckinpah, 1972 


e’ve become accustomed to 
W  izcznins at stories of what 

wasn't allowed in old movies — 
how kisses couldn’t last more than three 
seconds, and how a couple in a bedroom 
had to keep at least one foot on the floor 
at all times. But when you read The Dame 
in the Kimono, the new Leonard J. 
Leff/Jerold L. Simmons history of the 
Hollywood production code, from its 
beginnings in the '20s to its demise in the 
60s — when you read its tales of studios 
anxious about their investments, produc- 
tion-code enforcers determined to make 
filmmakers obey them, and opportunistic 
politicians and citizens’ groups clamoring 
for greater control of the movies — it 
doesn’t leave you thinking how much 
more open and mature America has 
become. 

The movies over which today’s filmmak- 
ers battle the Motion Picture Association of 
America — movies like Tie Me Up! Tie Me 
Down! and The Cook, the Thief, His Wife & 
Her Lover — may well have been unimag- 
inable to the directors who went head to 
head with the code enforcers. Yet a com- 
parable moralism still pervades 
Hollywood. Focusing on 11 films that 
broadened, bent, and eventually buried 
the code, Leff and Simmons have pro- 
duced a thorough, entertaining, and read- 
able account of how the thing worked. 
And they don’t stint on how the architects 
and administrators of the code used it for 
gaining power and influence, or how inti- 
mately it was bound up with the studios’ 
financial state, particularly a fledgling 
industry's reliance on Wall Street invest- 
ment. They have also foreshadowed how 
| the code would be echoed, not supplant- 
| ed, by the ratings system. A sequel to 
Dame would have to be titled Joe Breen 
Has Risen from the Grave. 

Breen, the public-relations man and, in 
Leff and Simmons’s words, “professional 
Catholic” who became the most powerful 


of the code’s administrators, is the main 
player in the story, which begins in 1922, 
when the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America (later to be named 
the MPAA) was founded with Postmaster 
General (and former Republican national 
Chairman) Will Hays as its head. At the 
time, dozens of local censor boards were 
snipping movies to bits, dozens of states 
had pending censorship legislation, and 
the studios, looking to Wall Street for the 
capital needed to purchase theater chains 
and thus ensure bookings for their product, 
needed to project a conservative, con- 
trolled business image, an image threat- 
ened by Fatty Arbuckle’s trial for rape and 
murder (his acquittal made no difference to 
an already incensed nation) and the mur- 
der of director William Desmond Taylor. 
Over the next 12 years, Hays’s bureau- 
crats attempted to make the member stu- 
dios live up to the guidelines, but the good 
box office that racy movies brought in 
meant more to the studios than their 
pledges of adherence to the association's 
policies. Looking to increase his paper’s 
influence and his own standing in the 
Catholic hierarchy, Martin Quigley, the 
publisher of the Motion Picture Herald, 
engaged a Catholic scholar, Father Daniel 
Lord, to author a code that would, in 
essence, ensure movies that wouldn’t 
lower the moral standards of those who 
saw them, standards the Church thought 
proper. Desperate for continued capital 
after the October 1929 stock-market crash, 
and worried about reports that William 
Randolph Hearst would throw his influ- 
ence behind a new movement for federal 
censorship, the studios gave in and 
approved the new code in February 1930. 
But the financial need for spicy movies 
reared its head again when moviegoing 
fell off sharply during the Depression and 
studios discovered that what made the 
code office apoplectic often delighted the 
public. (Paramount, for instance, was 
probably saved by Mae West.) Hays and 
Breen (who had worked his way up the 
organization since being hired as a PR 
man) fumed at how the studios flaunted 
their contempt for the code, and they 
became more nervous still in April 1934, 
when the Church’s Episcopal Commission 
on Motion Pictures, dissatisfied with the 
state of affairs, formed the Legion of 
Decency for the purpose of screening each 
new movie and announcing its suitability. 
Shortly afterward, Breen, who in 1931 
had written to Hays, “I am so enthusiastic 
about this whole business and so willing 


to work that I’d be tempted to bite the legs 
of anybody who might dare to cross us at 
this stage of the game,” was named pro- 
duction-code administrator, and, threaten- 
ing the studios with the Legion of Decency 
and the loss of financial backing, got them 
to reaffirm their pledge. In addition to sup- 
plying Breen with all treatments and 
scripts in advance, members were fined 
$25,000 for releasing a movie without a 
code seal of approval, and all members 
were banned from exhibiting those pic- 
tures. 

Leff and Simmons focus on the test 
cases that modified the code, until 1966, 
when the open defiance of Who's Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf? proved it hadn't 
changed enough to suit the times. Their 
one real gaffe, it seems to me, is not pro- 
viding more information on the two 1968 
Supreme Court rulings that suggest state 
legislatures could close the box office to 
minors — rulings that caused the MPAA, 
by then under current president Jack 
Valenti, to adopt the ratings system. 
Without that information, you can’t decide 
whether there was a real threat of federal 
censorship. 

This is crucial, because if there’s any 
argument to be made for the ratings sys- 
tem, it’s only as a protection against that 
danger. The argument that ratings are a 
way for moviegoers, and parents, to know 
what they’re getting into is a bogus one, 
since almost any review (and there’s no 
want of those) will tell you more about sex 
and violence in the film than a letter can. 

But the threat posed to the movies by 
meddlers like Jesse Helms, or the numer- 
ous moralistic grassroots groups (of which 
the Catholic Church remains the most 
vociferous and organized), suggests that 
there may be some necessity for a ratings 
system. After all, working within that sys- 
tem, those groups accomplished the 
almost unthinkable feat of persuading the 
largest theater chain in the country 
(General Cinemas Corporation) to pass up 
a major studio release (Martin Scorsese’s 
The Last Temptation of Christ). No one 
who cares about the movies would want 
to take the chance of increasing the influ- 
ence of any of these people, or to count 
on the current Supreme Court to show any 
more regard for freedom of speech than 
they have for any other civil right. 

The problem posed by the ratings sys- 
tem as it exists is what to do when a sys- 
tem enacted to protect the movies from 
censorship itself becomes a censor. Just as 
the studios required directors to make 


movies that would get the code seal, 
today’s studios require filmmakers to bring 
in a film at nothing beyond an R. The 
MPAA will not give its seal to any X film 
(though all R ones, including the sleaziest 
slasher movies, receive it), many cities 
won't play them, and many newspapers 
won't advertise them. With binding con- 
tracts, filmmakers often have no choice 
but to cut, as Martin Scorsese had to do 
with Taxi Driver (1976) and Brian De 
Palma with Dressed To Kill (recut four 
times before being released with an R in 
1980). 

In the late ’60s and early ’70s, the stu- 
dios, responding to the freer climate of the | 
times and eager to make use of the new 
screen freedom, released a number of 
films that received X ratings, Midnight 
Cowboy (1969), A Clockwork Orange 
(1971), and Last Tango in Paris (1973) 
among them. Today those studios are just 
as attentive to the tenor of the times, 
except now it’s conservatism. Fatal 
Attraction (1987) may serve up hot sex, 
but at the service of a moralistic message 
about the necessity of preserving the fami- 
ly. In Look Who's Talking (1989), Kirstie 
Alley becomes pregnant by her married 
lover, but though she’s a single, successful 
career woman, abortion isn’t even men- 
tioned as an option. 

The films that have recently run into 
trouble with the MPAA — Henry: Portrait 
of a Serial Killer; The Cook, The Thief, His 
Wife & Her Lover; Tie Me Up! Tie Me 
Down! — not only have expressed atti- 
tudes and themes that are iconoclastic and 
nonconformist but have also been inde- 
pendent and/or foreign productions. 
These films have traditionally come under 
more fire from the MPAA than the studios’ 
big-budget efforts. Leff and Simmons show 
how the magnitude of MGM’s investment 
in Gone with the Wind (1939) was one of 
the things that allowed Rhett Butler to not 
give a “damn.” 

Besides, the MPAA is generally far more 
censorious of sex than it is of violence. 
Today, studios can release the almost 
unbelievably violent Total Recall or 
Robocop 2 and not worry that they'll be 
given an X. Neither does it help that the 
new MBA types who have taken over the 
studios have little of the love of movies 
that, for all their faults, the old moguls did. 
When the studios do get threatened with 
an X, as Angel Heart was, they've been all 
too willing to make the cuts (which in the 
case of that turkey amounted to 10 sec- 
onds), meanwhile releasing the uncut film 
on video so they can claim that they have 
integrity. 

The most sensible solution has come 
from the National Society of Film Critics, 
who have proposed a new rating, A, 
which would denote a serious, adult- 
themed film, as opposed to the dreaded X 
that porn films have long since appropriat- 
ed, even though most pornos are now 
made on video and released directly to the 
home market. And earlier this week a 
group of prominent film directors (many 
of them with substantial box office hits to 
their credit), Francis Ford Coppola, Spike 
Lee, Ron Howard, Rob Reiner, and Barry 
Levinson among them, signed a letter that 
echoed the National Society’s proposal. Va- 
lenti has not, as yet, responded to the pro- 
posal, but he is on record as saying that he 
opposes the addition of such a rating. 

Valenti may simply be reluctant to admit 
inadequacies in the system when it’s under 
fire, but his attitude is bothersome. The 
MPAA was quick to create the PG-13 rating 
when irate parents complained about 
Indiana Jones and the Temple of Doom 
(1984), and the fact that all the members of 
the MPAA ratings board are parents sug- 
gests that it sees itself more as the Hays 
office did, a protector of morals rather than 
a protector of filmmakers. 

But the blasting that the MPAA received 
last week from Judge Charles Ramos, who 
denied Miramax’s attempt to sue the MPAA 
over the X given Tie Me Up! but called the 
ratings system “anathema to our Consti- 
tution and this court,” suggests that, 
despite Valenti’s rebuttal of Ramos’s 
remarks as “totally wrong,” the MPAA may 
soon have to respond. As noisome to free 
expression as the ratings may be, the per- 
sistence of the morality police may make 
the ratings an indignity that we will have 
to put up with. An A rating would at least 
allow some pressure to be taken off film- 
makers’ backs. It won’t make an odious 
system smell like roses, but it may make 
the stench easier to live with. Q 
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CENSORSHIPe THEATER 


Karen Finley 


Grant refusals 


No sex, please, we're the 
National Endowment for the Arts 


by Gail Ross 


erformance artists Karen Finley, 
P John Fleck, Holly Hughes, and Tim 

Miller make their art by filtering 
social commentary through often shock- 
ing, sometimes simplistic, living 
metaphors. For example, in We Keep Our 
Victims Ready, Finley uses her naked body 
as a canvas: a spread of chocolate is the 
primal mud we crawled from and the shit 
we live in. Adding a spray of stringy bean 
sprouts, Finley sketches woman as a 
receptacle for sperm. Then, layering on 
some tinsel, the artist decorates herself like 
a tannenbaum, to round out a portrait of 
the female as object. 

The work of Fleck, Hughes, and Miller, 
if less culinary, has proved equally contro- 
versial. Miller describes himself as “the all- 
American queer.” Playwright/performer 
Hughes is billed as “the most famous les- 
bian performance artist from Michigan.” 
Fleck (whose performance piece Blessed 
Are All the Little Fisbes includes on-stage 
urination) also deals with homo-erotic 
themes. 

Yet after years of relative obscurity, and 
despite such offbeat displays, these artists’ 
most provocative act may turn out to have 
been as minimalist, and as ideologically 
void, as a walk to the mailbox. By filing 
proposals for National Endowment for the 
Arts fellowships, the four performers 
struck matches in the combustible miasma 
of a censorship battle that threatens the 
very existence of that organization. Since 
word leaked out in mid May that their pro- 
posals were being rejected by the NEA, the 
artists have themselves become symbols, 
gambits in the debate. 

Finley, Fleck, Hughes, and Miller were 


among 90 artists who submitted proposals 
in the fall of 1989 for grants as solo per- 
formers — a broad category that includes 
mimes and puppeteers as well as perfor- 
mance artists. And it is not entirely clear 
that Chairman John L. Frohnmayer’s deci- 
sion to reject the four proposals had any- 
thing to do with the NEA Code amend- 
ment, passed in October of last year, pro- 
hibiting the funding of works of art that 
“may be considered obscene, including 
but not limited to, depictions of sado- 
masochism, homo-eroticism, the. sexual 
exploitation of children, or individuals 
engaged in sex acts, and which, when 
taken as a whole, do not have serious liter- 
ary, artistic, political, or scientific value.” 

In fact, a spokesman for Frohnmayer 
has denounced reports that the chairman 
told a group of arts administrators in 
Seattle that the rejection was influenced by 
“political realities.” However, NEA Council 
member and Boston University School of 
Fine Arts dean Phyllis Curtin (a well- 
known soprano who is currently an artist- 
in-residence at Tanglewood) says that she 
believes the artists “would certainly” have 
received grants if not for the climate 
caused by the obscenity amendment. 
“Nothing would have even come up on 
them,” she says, “if it had not been for the 
temper of these times.” Lending credence 
to this argument is the fact that all four 
artists have received NEA monies before. 

Grant awards are made at the NEA 
through a peer-review process that begins 
with on-site evaluations by NEA-appointed 
arts specialists. Their written evaluations 
are then considered by a peer panel of 
artists. In this case, the six-member solo- 





Holly Hughes 


performance panel was chaired by Philip 
Arnoult,. director of Baltimore’s Theatre 
Project, and included Boston director and 
performance-art expert Ron Jenkins. 

Based on the on-site evaluations and 
their knowledge of the performers, the 
panel recommended unanimously in 
February that the $125,000 in grant money 
allocated for solo performance be divvied 
up among 18 solo performers, including 
Finley, Fleck, Hughes, and Miller. In April, 
when Frohnmayer asked the panel to take 
another look at the approved applications, 
they unanimously stood by all 18 of their 
recommendations. 

The situation heated up when the coun- 
cil — whose current 24 members are all 
artists, patrons, or arts administrators 
appointed by President Reagan or 
President Bush and approved by the 
Senate — asked the panel for more infor- 
mation on Finley, Fleck, Hughes, and 
Miller. This marked the first time these 
artists were set apart. 

Unfortunately, by the time the council 
members had reviewed this new material, 
they had disbursed. So the decision-mak- 
ing body, who usually meet as a group 
when advising the chairman of their non- 
binding recommendations, had to be 
polled individually, by phone. According 
to NEA spokesperson Virginia Falck, “a 
strong majority felt that they [the four per- 
formance artists] should not be given 
grants.” An incensed peer panel unequivo- 
cally condemned Frohnmayer’s decision 
and his method of polling the council, say- 
ing the decision “was not informed by the 
dialogue and debate among these mem- 
bers that would have occurred in a meet- 
ing or teleconference.” 

The panel also accused the NEA of 
replacing the organization’s “artistic pro- 
cess with a political process” — a charge 
with which that body takes issue. In May 
1990, the NEA’s general counsel publicly 
condemned the so-called content restric- 
tions suggested by the October ’89 amend- 
ment as unconstitutional. And in an 
address to a Senate subcommittee in late 
March, Frohnmayer repeated the words of 
a congressman who had argued against 
the creation of the Endowment in 1965. 
Apparently, the prophetic legislator saw 
public arts funding as an invitation Big 
Brother might choose to accept and 
warned that “things being what they are 
in Washington, we can only be sure that if 
this bill is passed, the day will not be far 
off before we demand political allegiance 
of those who receive federal gifts, that we 
see the controversial ignored and the 
mediocre praised.” 

Twenty-five years later, the debate 
indeed pits the rights of the artist against 
the rights of the taxpayer. As reported in 
Newsweek, Senator Dan Coats (R.-Indiana) 
has challenged his peers, “Do we in 
Congress have the right to take money 
from citizens . . . and then use it to offend 
their most deeply held religious and moral 
beliefs?” Although the requirement of 
matching grants for work funded by the 
NEA ensures some sort of “popular” sup- 
port, mail to Congress is running over- 
whelmingly in favor of not funding 
“obscene” art, even of discontinuing pub- 
lic funding of art completely. And in the 
next few months, the NEA faces hearings 
on a new budget that may further limit its 
control over awards, slim the appropria- 
tion, or send a large chunk of that appro- 








priation to the states to dole out. More 
menacing still is the prospect of the elimi- 
nation of the NEA, which faces its three- 
year re-authorization this year. 

Like the grant recipients who have 
signed on (many under protest) to a con- 
troversial clause proscribing the creating of 
“obscene” art with Endowment money, the 
NEA may have decided to do what it has 
to do to maintain its funding. Some in the 
art community see the Gang-of-Four con- 
troversy as an indication that the NEA has 
decided it is better to bend than break. 

The NEA’s Falck, however, says the only 
change in the organization’s policy since 
the content-restriction amendment is that 
Frohnmayer has advised the Council to 
“make sure that if they would like to rec- 
ommend a particular applicant for funding 
but think that it [the work] may be con- 
strued as obscene, that they very carefully 
discuss the artistic merit of the project as a 
reason for recommending it for funding.” 
What's disturbing about this, of course, is 
that it holds controversial works up to a 
higher scrutiny — they’re guilty until 
proven otherwise. 

In an art world abuzz with talk of cen- 
sorship, performance artists find them- 
selves in particularly dangerous waters. It 
may be true that all art is political; just 
about every pop performer from Sting to 
Lionel Richie has become a warrior in 
some battle. But these skirmishes tend to 
be clear-cut and unobjectionable — who's 
not against homelessness, hunger, and the 
destruction of rainforests? Finley and 
Hughes, who as pissed-off feminists call 
into question Leave-It-to-Beaver family 
values, are waging a more volatile fight. 
And gay artists whose works are (in the 
words of Hughes) “homo-erotic with a 
capital homo” poke big holes in the moral 
agendas of some Americans. 

Moreover, as local solo performer 
Cristina Favretta points out, performance 
art comes across the footlights “undiluted” 
— which makes it particularly threatening. 
In the traditional theater, energy passes 
through a sort of sieve as it moves from 
creator to actor. In performance art, the 
rage is right in your face and, Favretta 
argues, that anger may be more shocking 
than the content. The very intensity that 
gives the still-experimental form its power 
makes it vulnerable to the censorship that 
often arises when people’s complacency is 
threatened. 

But if it’s solo performance that’s on the 
sacrificial altar just now, conventional the- 
ater is not sacrosanct. Already Joe Papp, in 
his capacity as producer of the New York 
Shakespeare Festival, has declined a 
$50,000 NEA award and plans to turn 
down as much as half a million more 
before the year is out, to protest the orga- 
nization’s censorship policy. This is diffi- 
cult enough for an organization with a $14 
million operating budget, particularly one 
with a deficit. What about those who can’t 
afford to decline, who do sign the so- 
called obscenity clause? 

According to Falck, at least one play- 
wright fellow has already rung up the NEA 
up to ask whether he should be careful 
when writing his play, which deals with 
homosexual themes. If artists are thus tai- 
loring their work to the politics of the 
times, it’s painfully clear that the “art 
police,” as panel chair Arnoult refers to the 
censors, are not only on duty; they're mak- 
ing arrests. Q 
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CENSORSHIPe MUSIC 


Doug E. Fresh and the Get Fresh Crew 


ap tapes are kept behind the 

counter at Strawberries in Kenmore 

Square — even those by such 
decidedly uncontroversial artists as MC 
Lyte and Digital Underground. 

The management of a Newbury Comics 
suburban store received a visit from local 
police in 1989, who, following a single 
complaint from a parent, asked that copies 
of rap group N.W.A.’s already-stickered 
Straight Outta Compton be pulled from its 
shelves. Also last year, N.W.A.’s label, 
Priority Records, was sent a letter by the 
FBI intended to inform its principals of the 
Bureau’s “position” on a song called “Fuck 
tha Police.” 

Last month, members of 2 Live Crew 
were arrested by an election-year sheriff 
on obscenity charges after an appearance 
at an adults-only club in Hollywood, 
Florida. And two weeks before 2 Live 
Crew canceled an appearance they were 
to make at Boston’s Channel on July 22, 
the president of a South Boston residents 
group was quoted in the Herald, saying, “I 
don’t like the kind of low-lifes that are 
going to be attracted to a rap show coming 
to our neighborhood.” Jim Kelly, a Boston 
city counselor who launched his political 
career in the anti-busing fervor of the ’60s, 
called on Mayor Flynn to cancel the show 
or move it to the Combat Zone. 

More and more, the current battle over 
rock-music censorship is being drawn 
along color lines, with rap artists bearing 
the brunt of recent attacks from those who 
would gag the First Amendment. But that 
shouldn’t be surprising. The history of 
rock censorship has always smacked of 
racism. The first rock songs banned from 
radio and exorcised from mainstream 
shops were by artists like Hank Ballard 
(“Work with Me Annie,” 1954) and the 
Dominoes (“Sixty Minute Man,” 1951), and 
many radio stations simply refused to 
play Little Richard, whose loose driving 
music, over-the-top vocals, and look sent 
the tight-assed into blind raving shivers 
over teenage pregnancy and interracial 
dating. 

It’s true that the Beatles took heat for 
their art: some radio programmers refused 
to play Sgt. Pepper and Revolver for their 
so-called drug references. And during the 
September 1985 Senate hearings on what 
South Carolina’s Fritz Hollings dubbed 


Def Jef 


Little Richard 


Warning signs 
Are there words too dangerous 
for the public to hear? 


by Ted Drozdowski 


“pone rock,” even cutesy, innocuous 
Cyndi Lauper drew fire for the lyrics of her 
diddling diddly “She Bop.” 

In the current wave of artistic repres- 
sion, heavy metal has consistently been a 
close second to rap as would-be censors’ 
favored whipping boy. Currently, the 
British group Judas Priest are involved in a 
dangerous lawsuit in Reno. Lawyers for 
the parents of Ray Belknap and James 
Vance, who did themselves in with 
Belknap’s 12-gauge, sawed-off shotgun in 
December 1985, claim the boys were driv- 
en to pull the trigger by subliminal mes- 
sages on Judas Priest’s 1978 album Stained 
Glass. (The band.say there is nothing of 
the kind on the record.) Nonetheless, 
W.A.S.P.’s Animal (F*k like a Beast) can 


What you can do... 


be freely plucked from Strawberries’ 
shelves, but you've got to ask for Salt-N- 
Pepa at the register. 

The latest chapter in the anti-rock witch 
hunts seems to have opened in 1983, 
when a Cincinnati parent, Rick Alley, 
bought a copy of Prince’s 1999. Alley 
objected to the profane words in “Let’s 
Pretend We're Married.” Irked that they did 
not appear on the lyric sheet, Alley com- 
plained at the next Delshire Elementary 
School PTA meeting that there should be a 
rating system for recordings based on their 
lyrical content. (It’s worth noting that the 
stickering situation has become so extreme 
that at least one retail record chain, the 
northwestern Myer Music Markets, has 
taken to saddling copies of Frank Zappa’s 


all-instrumental Jazz from Hell with a 
warning label.) 

Alley’s local PTA drafted a resolution to 
that effect, which was approved at the 
1984 national PTA convention. National 
PTA president Ann Kahn then sent a letter 
to a host of major and independent labels, 
as well as the. Recording Industry 
Association of America, asking for the 
adoption of such a system. She was sound- 
ly ignored until 20 wives of Washington 
heavyweights got in on the act, sending a 
letter signed with their husband’s last 
names to Stanley Gortikov, who was then 
president of the Recording Industry 
Association of America. Gortikov, in an act 
of cowardice, chose to meet with the so- 
called Washington wives — the nucleus of 
the pro-censorship Parents’ Music 
Resource Center — and, at their behest, 
persuaded 19 major record companies to 
adopt a system of stickering for albums 
with explicit lyrics. 

This wasn’t merely a mistake; it was a 
disaster. As the editors of the excellent 
newsletter Rock & Roll Confidential (Box 
341305, Los Angeles, California 90034) 
have consistently pointed out, labeling 
records is an admission of guilt akin to 
painting a target on an artist’s back. Now 
headline-hungry law-enforcement officials 
and politicians, twisted moralists eager to 
limit artistic expression and establish social 
controls, need only cruise the local record 
store to build their platform. Boston coun- 
cilman Jim Kelly, for example, admits he’s 
never heard a 2 Live Crew album. 

Next came the Senate hearings, held 
under the aegis of the Committee on 
Commerce, Science and Transportation 
and stacked with PMRC husbands like 
John Danforth and Albert Gore. They were 
a circus, with an unlikely mix of rock stars 
from John Denver to Frank Zappa to Dee 
Snyder appearing to defend popular music 
and the First Amendment; self-proclaimed 
experts like the Reverend Jeff Ling stretch- 
ing the imagination in his search for satan- 
ic subtexts and contending that obscure 
cheapjack trash like the misogynist 
Mentors were typical of the state of rock 
lyrics; and senators beating their breasts 
as they spoke indignantly about saving 
the youth of America from rock and 
roll. 

That’s what made their political agenda 


Forget that bull about not fighting city hall, or any 
other institutions that endeavor to get between you 
and artistic expression. There are small, individual 
actions to be taken that can really add up. 
First, get mad, because you've got a right to. Then 
channel that energy into getting even by: 
¢ Writing to your national, state, and local representa- 
tives, expressing concisely but passionately that you are 
not in favor of censorship of the arts — all arts, because 
everyone will stand or fall together on this issue. It’s 
important to let politicians at every level, from Bush right 
down to the city councilor representing your neighbor- 
hood, know you are opposed to censorship. Your letters 
will provide direction on how they should react to cen- 
sorship issues. And rest assured that even if your commu- 
nity has yet to be confronted by the specter of repres- 
sion, it will be, and likely soon. Make it clear in your let- 
ter that politicians who do not support your views on this 
issue will not receive your support at the polls. Which 
brings us to our next initiative. 
© Voting pro-censorship politicians out of office. This 


S 0, what can you do to combat music censorship? 


is not a drastic step; it is a defensive measure. Many of 
the politicians who ardently support censorship — Jesse 
Helms, for example — are also behind a wider conserva- 
tive agenda that would not only limit First Amendment 
rights but deny women the right to an abortion, continue 
to sacrifice the environment (and thereby the future) on 
the altar of commerce, neglect education, eradicate cur- 
rent search-and-seizure laws. The list continues. 

¢ Supporting censored artists. Buy records by 2 Live 
Crew and N.W.A. — and see the Mapplethorpe photo 
exhibit and movies like Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down! This is a 
way to show would-be censors that we won't be snowed 
and to signal arts institutions from rock clubs to museums 
that we approve of their supporting such artists. 

¢ Joining in the anti-censorship movement that is just 
now beginning to blossom. Organizations dedicated to 
combatting censorship are spreading throughout the 
country. Former music publicist Howard Bloom’s Music 
in Action has emerged as a force within the industry. On 
a smaller scale, Parents for Rock and Rap (Box 53, 
Libertyville, Illinois 60048) was recently started by a 
group of parents dedicated to fighting the efforts of the 


PMRC. Founder Mary Morello explains that she began the 
organization “as a result of my extensive research of the 
PMRC. There seemed to be a-need to counter some of 
the measures they use to suppress artistic freedom. It was 
also the result of biased coverage of rock and rap in 
some of the press.” Morello asks that those interested in 
joining send their name, address, and phone number, 
and asks a $3 donation to help cover printing, stamps, 
and telephone expenses. 

In addition, the feisty newsletter Rock & Roll 
Confidential is standing on the front lines against music 
censorship. The thoroughly informative eight-pager has 
been chronicling instances of suppression and is attempt- 
ing to bring together people and groups interested in 
fighting censorship on a community and national level. 
To subscribe or seek information on how to participate in 
this pooling of efforts, write to the publication at Box 
341305, Los Angeles, California 90034. 

e Remaining alert, informed, and imaginative. Air your 
anti-censorship ideas whenever possible — especially in 


public. After all, it’s a free country. 
—TD 
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clear. Like flag burning, rock censorship is, 
among other things, a smokescreen issue. 
It is a way for bad politicians to pretend 
they are vital and active crusaders, even as 
they ignore real issues, like our decaying 
educational and health-care systems, and 
the fact that one out of five children in this 
country lives in poverty. It is a way in 
which cynical, opportunistic men and 
women who seek to establish or preserve 
their role as leaders are attempting to 
snow the public— something that, after a 
decade of disingenuous Reagan-Bush 
leadership, does not appear particularly 
difficult. 

Like McCarthyism, rock censorship 
should have crested with its own 
Washington hearings. Instead, the smoke- 
screen has gotten thicker, more suffocat- 
ing, in the ensuing five years. Some 
reports from the front include the follow- 


On August 27, 1987, Jello Biafra, an 
activist and leader of Bay Area band the 
Dead Kennedys, was acquitted on charges 
of distributing pornography to minors — 
charges that were filed in response to one 
parent’s complaint regarding the inclusion 
of H.R. Giger’s painting Landscape #20 in 
copies of the Frankencbrist LP. The paint- 
ing depicts copulating genitals in decay — 
a work Biafra defended as Giger’s take on 
the consumer culture. Despite the moral 
victory, the suit destroyed Biafra’s band 
and crippled his record label, Alternative 
Tentacles, drained his own humble 
finances, and left him severely in debt. 
Biafra has not performed his intelligent, 
politically charged music since. 

eEarly this year, when it was announced 
that Disney would be forming a record 
label with Peter Paterno as its president, 
Focus on the Family, a fundamentalist 
group with Susan Baker of the PMRC on its 
board, initiated a letter-writing campaign 
to fire Paterno because he’d served as a 
lawyer for Metallica and Guns N’ Roses. 
What's next, a music-industry blacklist? 

eAccording to Rock & Roll Confidential, 
a July 5 Rap for Life concert in Los Angeles 
with Ice-T, Def Jef, and Doug E. Fresh had 
to be canceled because a police official 
refused to issue a permit. The show was to 
benefit the homeless. The same official 
also turned down a permit for a Rock for 
Life benefit with Jon Bon Jovi, on the 
grounds that Bon Jovi plays “heavy metal.” 

©On July 6, the Louisiana state legisla- 
ture sent a bill along to governor Buddy 
Roemer that would zap retailers and dis- 
tributors selling records “with lyrics harm- 
ful to minors” with fines of $1000 and as 
much as six months in jail. Altogether, 
moves to establish such laws have been 
pushed in 13 states, with little success so 
far. The Louisiana law would also cite 
record-company executives as co-defen- 
dants in any legal actions, with a penalty 
of $5000 to be imposed upon conviction. 

©On June 8, the night before the 2 Live 
Crew arrests, Florida retailer Charles 
Freeman was arrested on misdemeanor 
charges for selling the band’s double-plat- 


inum As Nasty As They Wanna Be. | 


Freeman was taken away from his E-C 
Records outlet in Fort Lauderdale in hand- 
cuffs just four days after José Gonzales, 
federal district judge for Broward County, 
Florida, ruled that the album was obscene. 
Similar arrests have taken place in 
Alabama, and police have threatened 
retailers in Texas, South Carolina, and 
Virginia over sales of the record. 

Ultimately, the 2 Live Crew crackdown 
may prove to be the undoing of the witch 
hunters themselves. It’s brought the issue 
of rock censorship and its smarmy effluvia 
into the light more vividly than ever 
before. 

It has also finally provoked the industry 
into action. Current RIAA president Jay 
Berman is gathering forces — labels, pro- 
ducers, distributors, and artists — to pur- 
sue a free-speech abridgment suit aimed at 
slamming laws permitting government 
intervention in the labeling of lyrics. 
Capitol Records has said it will offer legal 
support to retailers who become ensnared 
in court actions resulting from the sale of 
stickered records. 

And, in an act intended to establish soli- 
darity throughout the arts community, the 
Recording Academy has denounced the 2 
Live Crew obscenity ruling as shocking an 
“politically motivated,” and its trustees 
have passed a motion supporting federal 
funds for the arts and the NEA in particu- 
lar. Michael Greene, president of the 
Academy, said the Florida ruling “pungent- 
ly underlines the oppressive right-wing 
political agenda that is attempting to legis- 
late morality in all the arts, including 
music. It’s another attempt to smother free- 
dom in this country.” And nothing less. 0 
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Seasons in Hell 


Art as facing up to pain and anger, fear and desire 


by Rebecca Nemser 


People are sexually aroused by pictures 
and sculptures; they break pictures and 
sculptures; they mutilate them, kiss them, 
cry before them, and go on journeys to 
them; they are calmed by them, stirred by 
them, and incited to revolt. They give 
thanks by means of them, expect to be ele- 
vated by them, and are moved to the bigh- 
est levels of empathy and fear. They bave 
always responded in these ways; they still 
do. 


— David Freedberg, The Power of Images: 
Studies in the History and Theory of 
Response 


When that which ts said figuratively is 
taken as though it were literal, it is under- 
stood carnally. 

— Saint Augustine 


or many artists, the threat of censor- 
ship is terrifying — not because they 
are planning to make obscene art, 
but because they are trying to make art, 
and it takes a lot of courage to make art. 
When artists speak about their struggle 
to find themselves, they often describe this 
struggle as a voyage down into the dark — 
the unconscious — to face their own deep- 
est pain and anger, fear and desire. Their 
experience is reflected in everything from 
masterpieces like Dante’s Inferno, Milton's 
Paradise Lost, Wagner’s Ring, Conrad’s 
Heart of Darkness, Rimbaud’s A Season in 
Hell, Dostoyevsky’s Underground Man, 
and Mann’s Death in Venice to B-movies 
like The Creature from the Black Lagoon, 
Forbidden Planet, Night of the Living Dead. 
There are many real and serious prob- 
lems in the United States today — vio- 
lence, illiteracy, child abuse, drugs, dis- 
ease. Artists making art are not causing 
those problems (though they sometimes 
talk about them), and stopping artists from 
making art won't solve those problems 
(though it might make them stop talking 
about them.) Refusing to talk about prob- 
lems will never make them go away — in 
fact, it will probably make them worse. 
Milan Kundera made some brilliant con- 
nections between censorship and denial in 
The Book of Laughter and Forgetting. 
Here, Mirek wants to forget that he ever 
loved a woman called Zdena. 
“In February 1948, Communist leader 


Klement Gottwald stepped out on the bal- 
cony of a Baroque palace in Prague to 
address the hundreds of thousands of his 
fellow citizens packed into Old Town 
Square. It was a crucial moment in Czech 
history — a fateful moment of the kind 
that occurs once or twice in a millennium. 

“Gottwald was flanked by his comrades, 
with Clementis standing next to him. There 
‘were snow flurries, it was cold, and 
Gottwald was bareheaded. The solicitous 
Clementis took off his own fur cap and set 
it on Gottwald’s head. . . . 

“Four years later, Clementis was charged 
with treason and hanged. The propaganda 
section immediately airbrushed him out of 
history and, obviously, out of all the pho- 
tographs as well. Ever since, Gottwald has 
stood on that balcony alone. Where 
Clementis once stood, there is only bare 
palace wall. All that remains of Clementis 
is the cap on Gottwald’s head. . . . 

“The reason he [Mirek] wanted to 
remove her [Zdena’s] picture from the 
album of his life was not that he hadn't 
loved her, but that he had. By erasing her 
from his mind, he erased his love for her. 
He airbrushed her out Of the picture in the 
same way the Party propaganda section 
airbrushed Clementis from the balcony 
where Gottwald gave his historic speech. 
Mirek was as much a rewriter of history as 
the Communist Party, all political parties, 
all nations, all men. People are always 
shouting that they want to create a better 
future. It’s not true. The future is an apa- 


‘ thetic void of no- interest to anyone. The 


past is full of life, eager to irritate us, pro- 
voke and insult us, tempt us to destroy or 
repaint it. The only reason people want to 
be masters of the future is to change the 
past. They are fighting for access to the 
laboratories where photographs are 
retouched and biographies and histories 
rewritten.” 

The actual efforts at censorship in this 
country — so far — have been a far cry 
from the situation that Kundera experi- 
enced in Czechoslovakia. But the fear is 
here now, and it creates — in the poetic 
language of the law — a chilling effect. 

There are a lot of artists out there, but 
not a lot of great art. All kinds of things get 
in the way — lack of time, lack of talent, 
lack of money, but the thing that gets in the 





THE ESTATE OF ROBERT MAPPLETHORPE 


way the most is fear. Fear of looking stupid. 
Fear of looking crazy. Fear of making some- 
thing that people won't like. Fear of saying 
too much. Fear of not saying enough. 

Great art is not afraid to be ugly. Great 
art is not afraid to tell the truth. That’s why 
the threat of censorship is so dangerous to 
art. Censorship is about fear. Censorship is 
about control. 

At a symposium on censorship at MIT 
recently, someone asked State Rep- 
resentative Byron Rushing (D-South End) 
whether he thinks the US government 
should fund obscenity. He replied, “Art is 
not obscene, although it might deal with 
issues of obscenity. We’re not asking the 
public to fund obscenity — we're asking 
the public to fund art. And if you fund art, 
you must be willing to fund freedom of 
expression, because without freedom of 
expression there is no art. Does that mean 
that people are sometimes going to pro- 
duce art that you don’t like? Yes.” 

You don't have to like the photographs 
of Robert Mapplethorpe. In fact, it’s just 
another form of denial not to see that 
Mapplethorpe’s art is disturbing. Mapple- 
thorpe’s art is perverse. It is about scary 
things like sex and violence, love and 
death. Mapplethorpe’s art might not be 
great art, but it is art. 

Art is not life, though it sometimes looks 
like life. Art often reflects society’s prob- 
lems, but it doesn’t cause them. Art is not 
child abuse. Art is not AIDS. Art is not 
poverty or drugs or illiteracy or any of this 
society’s real and serious problems, and 
anyone who thinks that those problems 
can be solved by censoring art is sadly — 
and dangerously — mistaken. 

Artists sometimes show you things you 
don’t want to see — tell you things you 
don’t want to hear — make you feel things 
you don’t want to feel. Censorship says, 
“We don’t want to think about it.” Art cries 
out in pain and anger. Censorship says, 
“We don’t want to hear about it.” Art cries 
out in fear and desire. Censorship says, 
“We don’t want to look at it.” 

But art can sing out in joy only if it’s free 
to work through fear and desire, anger and 
pain. And the only way to solve some of 
this country’s real and serious problems is 
to look at those problems and bear about 
those problems and work on those prob- 
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Harrison Ford: a striking screen presence but a limited actor 


Guilt complex 


Presumed Innocent raises reasonable doubts 


by Peter Keough 


PRESUMED INNOCENT. Directed by 
Alan J. Pakula. Written by Frank 
Pierson and Alan J. Pakula. Based on 
the novel by Scott Turow. With 
Harrison Ford, Raul Julia, Bonnie 
Bedelia, Greta Scacchi, Tom 
Mardirosian, and Brian Dennehy. A 
Warner Brothers release. At the Paris, 
the Janus, and the Chestnut Hill and 
in the suburbs. 


ost bestsellers are pulp that can 
M be readily ground into sleek 

movie adaptations. But Scott 
Turow’s wildly popular Presumed 
Innocent is a bit thornier: it’s a bestseller 
that’s also literate. The tale of a 
Midwestern prosecuting attorney who is 
himself accused of murder, it had its share 
of the sex, violence, and corruption in 
high places that guarantees book sales and 
movie deals. But it was also written in a 
terse and distinctive style, with rich detail 
and characterization, and it employed 
point of view and irony with masterful 
aplomb. 

What is virtuous in literature, however, 
proves problematic in film, and when a 
director has the intelligence to recognize 
these problems but lacks the inspiration to 
resolve them, the result is a film as rever- 


Scott free? 


ent and dull as Alan J. Pakula’s Presumed 
Innocent. This is the celluloid Cliffs Notes 
version of the book: drab, listless, and 
wooden, it neither uncoils the suspense 
that tensed the original nor opens into the 
mysteries of the soul that made the novel 
linger in the imagination. 

Not that Pakula should be overly chid- 
ed; few directors could have done much 
better. The major obstacle in adapting any 
novel is a fundamental cinematic problem: 
subjectivity. Turow compounds the prob- 
lem by narrating his story from the first- 
person point of view of his hero, Rusty 
Sabich. Everything is filtered through 
Sabich’s consciousness, and what he 
relates is in some ways less important than 
what he omits. And his unreliability is 
most crucial when it comes to the book’s 
basic question: is he guilty or innocent? 
More than the mechanics of plot, this cen- 
tral irony provides the novel with its sus- 
pense. 

But film can only show; what lies below 
the surface must be suggested. To suggest 
Sabich’s turmoil and the enigma of his cul- 
pability, the best Pakula can do is cast 
Harrison Ford in the part and stick him in 
every scene. Ford is a striking screen pres- 
ence but a limited actor; his depiction of 
interiority is restricted to a scowl ranging 


Pakula defends his Turow adaptation 


EW YORK — Alan J. Pakula may 
N not be the best director around, 

but he’s one of the best at 
explaining what he does. Sometimes, as is 
in the case of his adaptation of Scott 
Turow’s Presumed Innocent, the explana- 
tions are more convincing than the work 
itself. He knew filming the popular best- 
seller would be no easy task, and would 
inevitably be criticized and compared to 
the original one. So he put a lot of thought 
not only into the film itself, but also into 
the reasons why he made it the way he 
did. 

“When I told people I was doing 
Presumed Innocent,” he says, “they'd say, 
‘that’s a born film!’ But it really depends on 
prose to work, and I knew to make it cine- 
matic wouldn't be easy. I had no illusions 
about that, and I hesitated a long time. But 
I was very attracted to it.” 

Pakula admitted that the first-person 
narrative of the novel gave him particular 
trouble. “I tried to do the first-person one 
way, in terms of subjective camera. There 
is a whole tradition in cinema, in film noir, 
in following the detective around, in this 
case it’s a prosecuting attorney, one per- 
son through this dark world and dark feel- 


ings. The irony is that the darkest part of 
this world is within himself, his own 
behavior.” 

To facilitate the audience’s identification 
with the film’s protagonist and enhance 
the illusion of subjectivity, Pakula cast 
Harrison Ford. “I wanted the audience to 
feel that this is a man who could be them. 
Harrison could be the man down the 
street; there’s an all-American quality 
about him. He’s nice-looking but not in a 
movie-star way. There’s something audi- 
ences trust about him. 

“I wanted the audience to relate to him 
and then be shocked that he may have 
been guilty of this crime and allowing the 
complexity of liking somebody who is a 
sensible, ordinary man in many ways and 
finding that he could be in the thrall of this 
sexual obsession and lose control over his 
behavior and become unrecognizable to 
himself. What I’m saying is that it could 
happen to anybody. Inside the most ratio- 
nal people there is this irrational thing.” 

Pakula considered but rejected the idea 
of using the film noir convention of the 
voiceover narrative as a means of re-creat- 
ing the book’s interiority. “I felt it was one 
thing in the book to write about his per- 


in nuance from pissed off to really pissed 
off. Cursed with a terrible haircut, he looks 
like an astronaut stricken with angst, or 
perhaps gas. He is devoid of ease and 
humor, and he sets the film’s pedantic tone 
at the very beginning when he delivers in 
voiceover one of the film’s many sermons. 
“I am a prosecutor,” he announces over 
the dark wood and leather of an empty 
courtroom. “I examine the evidence and 


Film 


present it to the jury. If they cannot find 
the truth, what is our hope of justice?” 
Pretty slim, if solemn waxworks like 
Sabich are the best the DA’s office can 
offer. In fact, truth is one of the least con- 
cerns of the administrators of justice in 
mythical, quintessentially Midwestern 
Kindle County. Everybody is preoccupied 
with furthering his own career, taking 
bribes, or humping sexy, ambitious prose- 
cutor Caroline Polhemus. Played by a pert 
and inane Greta Scacchi, Polhemus pur- 
sues career advancement in the bedrooms 
of the powerful, usually ruining them in 
the process. She’s the career woman as 
scapegoat — clearly Turow’s feminist sen- 


sonal emotions. The way Scott got around 
that is that he had him talk to his psychia- 
trist. It’s one thing for a detective to talk 
about things in a narration and it’s another 
to reveal those things on a soundtrack to 
an audience. 

“It would violate this deeply private, ret- 
icent man. I wanted the audience to reach 
for those secrets. And that’s why I only use 
the voice in the very beginning and end, 
and in the body of the story we are silent 
and alone with him. I use a lot more close- 
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sibility is about at the Fatal Attraction 
level, and Pakula doesn’t do much to 
improve it. Five minutes into the film, 
Polhemus is found raped and strangled in 
her apartment, and the subsequent investi- 
gation begins to uncover a lot more — and 
less — truth than expected. 

Chief prosecutor Raymond Horgan is 
one of the first to feel the effects of the 
murder. Played by Brian Dennehy in an 
atypically colorless performance, Horgan 
is an old pol who came to power in a spirit 
of reform and idealism two decades earlier 
but who has now lapsed into cynicism and 
casual sex with Polhemus. He’s hardly 
heartbroken by her death, but its impact 
on his fortunes in the upcoming election 
looks bad. 

So he assigns the case to the only per- 
son he can trust, straight-arrow Sabich. But 
his confidence is misplaced. As Sabich’s 
wife, Barbara (played by the usually excel- 
lent Bonnie Bedelia in a crabbed, whiny, 
and unpleasant performance), snaps dur- 
ing her aerobic exercises, “Couldn’t they 
find anyone to take the case who hasn’t 
fucked her?” 

It’s a jolting disclosure, and it’s the last 
time Pakula exercises such narrative inge- 
nuity in the film. Instead, he dumps the 
facts in your lap with the methodical labo- 
riousness of a bored barrister. Sabich’s 
indiscretions with Polhemus (as depicted 
in Pakula’s clunky flashbacks, they are 
perhaps the least sensuous love scenes in 
a very unerotic summer of films; at least 
the sex in Fatal Attraction was pretty 
good) and his even more fumbling 
attempts to conceal his relationship catch 
the eye of Horgan’s opponent in the elec- 
tion, Nico Della Guardia (Tom 
Mardirosian). Della Guardia and his 
weasly sidekick Tommy Molto build a case 
on circumstantial evidence and indict 
Sabich for the murder of Polhemus. Sabich 
hires his courtroom nemesis, the oleagi- 
nously elegant Sandy Stern (Raul Julia) to 
defend him, and the rest of the film, plot 
twists and all, is standard courtroom drama 
with all the cinematic inventiveness of 
Perry Mason reruns. 

The question Turow leaves us with is 
not who is guilty, but who isn’t, and 
though that’s Pakula’s question too, for 
him it is rhetorical, not provocative. The 
difference between the book and the 
movie is the difference between a solilo- 
quy and an oration. In the former can be 
seen the movements of consciousness and 
passion; the latter merely simulates 
thought and feeling for effect. 

Not only does Pakula squeeze out the 
murky ambiguities within Sabich, he fails 
to suggest them through mood, detail, or 
style except to throw in a few half-hearted 
film noir shadows. Turow doesn’t help 
much by setting his story in a fictional city. 
Kindle County is clearly a kind of magic 
realist Chicago, and Pakula errs by trying 
to re-create it as a Midwestern pastiche, 
splicing together locations from Cleveland, 
Detroit and even Allendale, New Jersey. 
The result is a generic composite lacking 
specificity; it looks real, but there’s nothing 
beneath the appearance. Just like the 
movie itself. To presume either guilt or 
innocence, one first needs to believe in a 
soul. QO 


ups than I usually do. To have him say, 
well, I’m madly in love with this woman — 
I could reveal it by having him at the 
funeral looking at the coffin and cutting to 
the love scene and having the music play 
an obsessive theme again and again.” 

Oddly, Pakula chose to shoot the love 
scene — which is subjectively relived by 
Ford in a flashback — in as objective a 
style as possible. “I put the camera in this 
strange, objective, chilly way, in this half- 
light,” he explains. “Not making it seem 
romantic, but dangerous and chilling and 
in some way frightening. It has an icy, 
voyeur look. Otherwise it would just be 
softcore porn.” 

In general, though, Pakula tried not to 
alienate the audience from the morally 
ambiguous world, deeds, and dreams of 
his characters. Rather, he attempted to 
reveal their essential humanity. “I wanted 
to take the audience on a strange dark 
adventure and say, this could happen to 
you. Those dark things exist inside your- 
self as well. That’s the beginning of origi- 
nal knowledge. Good man can do dark 
things. Sad but true. That’s fascinating to 
me.” 

“It’s not like we're doing Marcel Proust,” 
he adds. “This is a hugely popular experi- 
ence. For people who can read. Our hope 
is that it’s a hugely popular experience for 
people who go to the movies. If it’s not, 
we'll blame it on the summer.” 

— PK 











Marlon Brando, Penelope Ann Miller, Bruno Kirby, Matthew Broderick: the actors all bring something special to the party. 


Head of the class 


The Freshman merits advanced placement 


by Steve Vineberg 


THE FRESHMAN. Written and directed 
by Andrew Bergman. With Marlon 
Brando, Matthew Broderick, Penelope 
Ann Miller, Bruno Kirby, Paul 
Benedict, Maximilian Schell, and 
Frank Whaley. A Tri-Star release. At 
the Cheri, the Harvard Square, and the 
Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 


charm and spontaneity of a 

Paramount comedy from the ’30s or 
early "40s — one of those cheerfully ram- 
bling escapades starring the Marx Brothers 
or W.C. Fields, Burns and Allen or Hope 
and Crosby. No one turns out this kind of 
picture any more; the unfettered, let’s-try- 
it-on approach was the first casualty of 
the escalating costs of moviemaking. And 
that may be why it’s taken the writer-direc- 
tor, Andrew Bergman, nearly a decade to 
get another film made after So Fine, a com- 
edy that didn’t receive much play on its 
release in 1981. (in the interim Bergman 
adapted Fletch to the screen for Chevy 
Chase and wrote the Broadway play 
Social Security.) 

So Fine was uneven and it looked crum- 
my, but it had a supporting cast of jokers 
worthy of Preston Sturges, and some of the 
dialogue and decorative detail were 
riotous. I can recall Mariangela Melato, as 
the voluptuous wife of a gangster (Richard 
Kiel), driving a hearse with a built-in 
espresso maker and complaining to Ryan 
O’Neal that her husband was sexually “not 
al dente.” And there was an opera bur- 
lesque (based on Otello) that should have 
become a classic. 

The movie had a complicated plot set- 
up but no coherent structure; it was a 


T be Freshman has the loose-screw 


series of sketches unified only by the char- 
acters and the daffy, ebullient nature of the 
comedy. That’s clearly what Bergman 
wanted — a tall-tale farce that felt as if 
he and the actors had thought it up as 
they went along — but he didn’t quite 
carry it off. (He needed a leading man with 
more of a capacity for imaginative loopi- 
ness than Ryan O'Neal, for one thing — 
though, surprisingly, O’Neal wasn’t bad.) 
He does carry it off in The Freshman, 
which is visually accomplished (William 
Fraker shot it, Ken Adam and Julie Weiss 
designed production and costumes) and 
features the inspired comic match of the 
summer, Marlon Brando and Matthew 
Broderick. 

The title of The Freshman recalls Harold 
Lloyd, but Bergman’s model was more 
likely the 1941 Never Give a Sucker an 
Even Break, where W.C. Fields spins a pre- 
posterous movie idea for the Paramount 
executives that we see dramatized. 
Broderick plays Clark Kellogg, a naive kid 
from Vermont enrolled in his first semester 
at NYU Film School. His professor is 
Fleeber (Paul Benedict), a hilariously self- 
important clown who quotes his own 
books in his lectures and interrupts stu- 
dent conferences to rhapsodize on the the- 
sis of his newest article, “And the Wheels 
Go Slowly: Form and Function in 42nd 
Street.” (Bergman’s kidding himself here 
— his first book, We're in the Money, on 
movies of the Depression, began as the 
dissertation that had earned him a doctor- 
ate in American intellectual history from 
Wisconsin.) 

_ We never see Clark behind-a camera, 
but what happens to him as soon as he 
hits the big city is a story as unhinged as 
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the one Fields unleashes in Sucker, and it’s 
performed in near-dadaist high style — it’s 
got to be a movie. First Clark’s money and 
clothes are stolen by Vic Ray (Bruno 
Kirby), a chauffeur who befriends him at 
Grand Central Station. Eventually he catch- 
es up to Ray, who tells him he’s gambled 
Clark’s money away but can make it up to 
him by securing him a high-paying, low- 
responsibility messenger job with Ray’s 
uncle Carmine Sabatini (Brando, looking 
and sounding like Don Corleone). 

Clark’s first assignment, which he under- 
takes with the help of his roommate 
(Frank Whaley), is to transport an unspeci- 
fied package from Kennedy Airport out to 
New Jersey. It turns out to be an oversized 
lizard; the sequence where the two young 
men carry it into the car and attempt to put 
a seat belt around it rivals the interaction 
between Cary Grant and Katharine 
Hepburn and that leopard in Bringing Up 
Baby. 

The recipient is a mysterious, 
Strangelovean German named London 
(played by Maximilian Schell, showing an 
unexpected flair for comic madness) with 
a grinning, eye-popping assistant (the 
stage actor B.D. Wong). When Clark dis- 
covers the lizard is one of the last of a dis- 
appearing species, he tries to pull out of 
his job, but it’s not easy — Carmine’s a 
captivating character, and his attentions 
are flattering. So are those of his daughter 
Tina (Penelope Ann Miller), who dances 
with Clark once and then tells everyone 
they’re engaged. 

The movie’s loaded with Godfather 
jokes (like the elaborate wedding Carmine 
tells Clark he’s dreamed up for him and 
Tina), but Brando’s spoof of his own Don 
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Corleone isn’t just .a tossed-off variety- 
show bit, something a semi-retired star 
phones in after he’s lost interest in acting. 
He’s in top comic form here: introducing 
Clark to his first espresso, warning his bad- 
news stockbroker (Charlie — like the 
brother Brando complained to in On the 
Waterfront), “I don’t like ’em when they 
go down,” making a sweet little-number 
out of the way his tongue rolls around his 
mouth, scouting for stray amaretto crumbs 
— as Carmine holds court over coffee and 
biscuits, he’s a masterly parodist. You still 
hear people bad-mouthing Brando for 
hanging out on his island rather than mak- 
ing movies regularly, but considering what 
he does when he comes out of retirement 
— the last time was to play the ironic, 
exhausted old barrister in A Dry White 
Season, and provide the only reason to see 
the film — I’m not sure what the com- 
plaints are about. 

Brando has often been uproarious in 
bad movies (like the 1962 Mutiny on the 
Bounty), but his other comedies haven't 
worked out very well; you can feel his 
pleasure in this one, where Bergman takes 
his cue from Brando’s improvisations 
while staying in control of the material. 
(It’s now been established that the bad 
press Brando gave the movie before its 
release was the result of a private quarrel 
with Tri- Star execs; his recent praise for 
the results tallies more closely with the 
enjoyment he clearly takes in playing 
Carmine.) 

He’s generous to the other performers, 
too, and they reward his trust, and 
Bergman’s. Bruno Kirby, who gave the 
only fresh line readings in last year’s When 
Harry Met Sally, is terrific as Carmine’s 
low-rent con-man nephew; if you remem- 
ber him as young Tessio in the Little Italy 
scenes of The Godfather, Part II, a puffed- 
up junior Mafioso in an expensive over- 
coat, what he does here seems even fun- 
nier. Penelope Ann Miller, extraordinary 
on stage and TV in the Lincoln Center 
revival of Our Town (I've never seen a bet- 
ter Emily ), demonstrates here that she’s an 
equally dexterous farceuse. And Benedict, 
Schell, B.D. Wong, and Bert Parks (in a 
cameo as himself, singing “Tequila” and — 
in a truly absurdist moment — Dylan’s 
“Maggie’s Farm”) all bring something spe- 
cial to the party. 

You might wonder why Matthew 
Broderick wanted to play another juvenile 
after growing up on screen in Glory. He 
was wonderful in that movie, but what he 
does in The Freshman justifies the choice 
— he covers his old territory with real 
panache. 

Anyway, when you see him on screen 
with Brando, the answer seems obvious. 
The Freshman has a not-too-convincing 
subtext about fathers and sons (Clark has 
lost his father, and his stepfather is a prize 
jerk) that suddenly comes to life when 
these two play a scene together in Clark’s 
dorm room and Broderick — who has 
dedicated his career to his own father, the 
late James Broderick — looks over at 
Brando, the spiritual father of a generation 
and a half of American actors, with a mix- 
ture of awe and delight. 

Later, Brando returns the favor: coming 
across Clark and Tina dancing together, he 
breaks into one of the great smiles in 
movies. (He also gets to do a little cheek- 
to-cheeking of his own — on ice skates.) If 
Brando actually carries out his threat this 
time and never makes another picture, you 
couldn't ask for a lovelier keepsake than 
that smile and this performance. 





The Brando connection 
How Andrew Bergman put it all together 


EW YORK — Paranoia has always 

been Andrew Bergman’s biggest 

asset. In the films he has written, 
such as The In-Laws (1979) and So Fine 
(1981 — this one was also his directorial 
debut), his characters are plunged into 
alien worlds cobwebbed by conspiracies. 
“Paranoia’s worked for me so far,” he says. 
“Everybody at some point in their life gets 
into a situation they didn’t expect. 
Something becomes something else.” 

Such is the case in The Freshman, in 
which college kid Matthew Broderick’s 
first days at NYU film school unfold into a 
whimsically sinister wonderland. He takes 
a part-time job with local Mafioso Marlon 
Brando and at once’ finds himself in a 
beguiling nightmare that includes a 
Komodo dragon, a nubile Mafia princess 
(Penelope Ann Miller), and gun-toting 
agents of the Department of Fish, Game, 





and Wildlife. 

The freewheeling paranoia of the film 
also proved an appropriate response to 
the hazards of its making. “Every movie is 
like an accident waiting to happen,” 
acknowledges Bergman. The Freshman 
didn’t keep Bergman waiting long. Foul 
weather plagued the shooting in Little 
Italy. The six-foot-long Monitor lizards 
filling in for the Komodo dragon (an 
endangered species) were intractable. 
Even when the film was finished, troubles 
continued: Paramount Pictures threatened 
to sue because aspects of the film too 
closely resembled their two Godfather 
movies. 

The most mindboggling setback, how- 
ever, came from what would seem the 
film’s greatest strength: Marlon Brando. 
Bergman had pulled off the casting coup 
of the decade by luring Marlon Brando 





from a 10-year retirement to play his first 
fully comic role. “He had called me up in 
1987 to tell me how much he liked 7he In- 
Laws,” says Bergman, recounting how he 
got Brando in his movie. The actor asked 
whether Bergman wanted to work with 
him on a movie idea he had in which 
Brando would star as God. “It was some- 
thing he was going to do with Michael 
Jackson, and Martin Scorsese was going to 
direct,” Bergman recalls. “Nothing ever 
came of it.” 

This chance contact paid off later when 
Bergman showed Brando the script for 
The Freshman. “He said he thought it was 
hilarious,” Bergman says. “He didn’t know 
if he could do a comedy. But I thought he 
was as funny as hell in Superman.” 

On the set, Brando was not only adept 
at comedy but immensely gracious and 
helpful, especially with Matthew 
Broderick. By all accounts he admired the 
project and was having a great time. So 
everyone was shocked when Brando 
blasted the film in an interview with a 
Toronto newspaper. 

“It had nothing to do with anything that 
ever happened,” Bergman remarks 





somberly on Brando’s outburst. “It was this 
money thing with Tri-Star. What he did 
was ridiculous and it got picked up all 
over the world. He didn’t anticipate it. But 
his performance in the movie belies what 
he said.” 

“With him playing a gangster,” the direc- 
tor adds, turning to a more cheerful sub- 
ject, “everyone would be expecting Don 
Corleone. The idea was to incorporate the 
character and go beyond it. It’s the Falstaff 
version of Don Corleone.” 

Although The Freshman isn’t exactly 
Shakespeare, or even Francis Coppola, 
Bergman’s description is apt. Fusing 
unlikely opposites is a benchmark of the 
writer-director’s work, and it comes to 
absurd fruition in his new film. If the defi- 
nition of surrealism is the conjunction of 
an umbrella and an operating table, the 
emblem of Bergman’s comedy might be 
the vast bulk of Marlon Brando waltzing 
on ice skates. This scene alone made all 
the hardship and paranoia that went into 
The Fresbman worthwhile for Bergman. 

“It was,” he recalls with awe, “hallucina- 


tory.” 
— Peter Keough 
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The man who rightfully can be credited with establishing the format for TV reporting 


SECTION THREE 


See him now 


Edward R. Murrow: The original genius of broadcast journalism 


by Clif Garboden 

AMERICAN MASTERS: EDWARD R. 
MURROW: THIS REPORTER, in two 
parts, Monday, July 30, and Monday, 
August 6, at 9 p.m. on WGBH (Channel 
2). Repeat airings on WGBX (Channel 
44) at 9 a.m and 2 p.m on Tuesdays 
following each broadcast, and on 
WGBH on Wednesdays at 1:30 p.m. 


here’s no better way to measure the 
state of broadcast journalism than to 
compare what's being done with 


what Edward R. (for Roscoe) Murrow did. 
Unfortunately, today most of that measure- 
ment is taken in lost ground. 

Oh, the tricks and tools of the trade that 
Murrow invented, or borrowed and per- 
fected from newsreel technology, or mere- 
ly popularized by dint of raw talent while 
he was with CBS news, are still in place — 
the on-the-scene correspondent, the com- 
mon-citizen interview providing the 
human perspective on some big event, the 
dryly dramatic voiceover narration, the 





action footage. But the quality of writing 
and language — the element that distin- 
guished Murrow as a radio correspondent 
in Europe during World War II — has been 
replaced by pictures backed by the rough- 
ly third-grade vocabulary that's been 
approved for general audiences by televi- 
sion’s marketers. 

With the sophistication of language, of 
course, went the ability to express the 
nuances that best interpret the news. After 
the ’50s, the decline became steady. Since 
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Watergate, the fall has been fast. Broadcast 
news has suffered a loss of mission, a loss 
of intellect, and a loss of courage that have 
all but stripped the media of their rightful 
function. 

You knew that. (How many times do 
you have to listen to “Back to you, Liz” 
before you figure out you're not learning 
anything?) But watching the two-part 
American Masters series on the career of 
Ed Murrow makes you appreciate how 
bad things have gotten. This PBS profile, 
aired to mark the 25th anniversary of 
Murrow’s death, gets that message across 
without exaggerating its praise for the man 
who rightfully can be credited with estab- 
lishing the format for TV reporting. 
Although contrived as a positive approach, 
the shows confront Murrow’s weaknesses 
and his ultimate decline frankly through 
interviews with newscasters and TV execs 
past and present. 

Part one, which airs this week, is mostly 
background. And though it’s interesting to 
learn the roots of Murrow’s postwar career, 
the initial hour boils down to some unnec- 
essary stage setting for the big story to fol- 
low. Part two, on the other hand, is where 
the lessons lie. We see how Murrow car- 
ried his war-correspondent-honed ability 
to mix journalism, intelligence, and show- 
manship into the frontier of television. 

When, working with TV-news producer 
Fred Friendly, he took a TV crew on loca- 
tion to Korea to cover the troops there 
over Christmas, it was the first time televi- 
sion had actually covered a war. Murrow, 
the man who once looked down from an 
WW2 bomber at a fire-bombed Berlin and 
described it for radio listeners as looking 
like “a badly laid-out city with the street- 


Television 


lights turned on” was very much aware 
that the TV audience were watching as 
well as listening, and so he opened the 
Korea broadcast by integrating the picture 
with some Mickey Spillanesque prose: 
“This is Korea. A war is going on. That’s a 
Marine digging a hole in the ground. They 
dig an awful lot of holes in the ground in 
Korea....” 

Watching parts of that broadcast today 
(and remember the black-and-white clips 
you see on American Masters are actually 
just movie film shot at the time from a TV 
monitor, so they look much worse than the 
original broadcast image did), you may 
find that some of the approach seems con- 








Engaging Exposure 


And an alive and kicking Off Center 


by Robin Dougherty 


NORTHERN EXPOSURE, Thursdays at 
10 p.m. on CBS (Channel 7 in Boston). 


ALIVE FROM OFF CENTER, Fridays at 
11 p.m. on WGBH (Channel 2); 
Sundays at 11 p.m. on WGBX 
(Channel 44). 


f there are still doubts that Twin Peaks 
| upped the ante for prime-time 
television, a look at CBS's midsummer 
Northern Exposure ought to dispel them. 
Created by Joshua Brand and John Falsey 
(who thought up St. Elsewhere), Northern 
Exposure isn't groundbreaking or even 
consistently entertaining, but it’s the sort of 
fare that probably would not have made it 
onto the airwaves unless Twin Peaks had 
primed us for it. Filmed in Washington 
State, but set in Alaska, the hour-long 
show traffics in an eccentricity and humor 
that’s the lighter side of the dark vision of 
American life proffered by Laura Palmer's 
hometown: the stranger who shows up to 
explore Cicely is not the sinister coffee- 
swigging Agent Cooper but an unsuspect- 
ing innocent set adrift in new waters. 
Having gone through med school with a 
loan from the state of Alaska, the young 
Dr. Joel Fleischman (played by the agree- 
able Rob Morrow) discovers at the show’s 
outset that he'll compensate the state not 
— as he thought — by spending the next 
four years in Anchorage, which “has 
five Chinese restaurants,” but in an itsy- 
bitsy borough of 500 people. As he soon 
finds out, not only do moose wander 
down main street in Cicely, they're apt to 
show up at the annual Summer 
Wonderland Festival — on the menu. 
Cicely has no amenities like take-out food, 
but it does have horrors like rats under 
the bed. Spearing one of these nasty sur- 


prises on a stick, Fleischman screams 
“Ohmigod” all the way to the outside 
dumpster; whereupon he notices the 
amazing scenery around him and rants 
“Ohmigod” in instant realization of the sea 
change he's going through in this strange 
place. 

Snow-capped peaks and majestic timber 
notwithstanding, Northern Exposure is 
really about the emotional landscape of 
culture shock and its residual surprises. It’s 
an engaging premise for a TV show (one 
that makes it a not-so-distant cousin to 
Green Acres and The Beverly Hilibillies). 
Fleischman’s Columbia University training 
hasn't prepared him for being the odd 
man out, the soft-palmed city dweller 
among self-sufficient frontiersfolk — or for 
being told that the town’s “thrilled to have 
a Jew doctor from New York.” And noth- 
ing’s prepared him for the patient who 
brings in a pet beaver: “I think his teeth 
are bothering him.” Although some of the 
scenes are set in Fleischman’s makeshift 
office, the show’s not really about 
medicine but about caring for people, 
which is presumably what God has 
brought Fleischman to Cicely to learn 
about. 

God (as it were) has given Fleischman 
an Indian guide through Hell and 
Purgatory in the person of Ed (Darren E. 
Burrows), an engagingly deadpan Native 
American teenager with a passion for 
Woody Allen films. And, as on St. 
Elsewhere, the motley collection of charac- 
ters is one of the show's chief pleasures. 
Founded by Maurice, a laconic former 
astronaut, Cicely is also home to Maggie, 
who runs an air taxi and doubles as 
Fleischman's landlady; bartender Holling, 
who's involved in a feud with Maurice 
over a former Miss Northwest Passage; and 





Rob Morrow: some of his patients are pet beavers. 


Marilyn, the would-be nurse/receptionist 
in Fleischman’s office. 

What Northern Exposure ought to make 
audiences care about is how tired the visu- 
al and dramatic imagery of most TV fare is 
in comparison (what was the last time you 
saw a non-Western with fully drawn, 
assimilated Native American characters?). 
Not to mention the tired writing we've 
grown accustomed to. Try this on for size: 
in a recent Northern Exposure episode DJ 
Chris got fired from the radio not for read- 
ing Leaves of Grass instead of the weather 
and traffic reports, but for referring to Walt 


Whitman as a queer. Maurice eventually 
chides him for his small-mindedness. But 
in the interim, the station owner pushes 
the whole town over the edge by playing 
nothing but Broadway show tunes and 
commenting. on the air about the 
Broadway preferences of his astronaut 
buddies (“Scotty liked West Side Story... 
Gus liked Guys and Dolls’). In the limited 
universe of commércial TV, you could do 
worse than spend the summer orbiting 
Cicely, Alaska. 


Let me also point you in the direction of 
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trived, manipulative, and, well . . . corny. 


But the 50s were a long time ago, when 
people weren't as pseudo-sophisticated, 
and besides, I'll take corny over slick and 


vacuous any day. 


And Murrow, when he was doing seri- 
ous work, was never vacuous. His CBS- 


budget-destroying See Jt Now programs, 
covering the issues and dramatic news sto- 
ries of the week, are considered landmark 
efforts. In the ’50s, television was a bastard 


medium for news. It had the immediacy of 


radio plus the visual impact of newsreels. 
If nothing else, Murrow, Friendly, and 
company were the first TV masters of the 
fast break — on the spot, on the scene, 
and on the air in less than week. (And 
they pulled it off without satellite technol- 
ogy or even videotape.) 

A few See It Now broadeasts — particu- 
larly the one credited with hastening the 
downfall of red-baiting witch hunter Joe 
McCarthy — are noteworthy historic 
events outside the broadcast-news arena. 
Unfortunately, most people remember 
Murrow for his other TV show, Person to 
Person — the prototype for the Barbara 
Walter at-home celebrity interview. That 
was considered mostly gutless light- 
weight stuff even in its day, and though it 
broke more ground for the infant TV-news 
sector, it was hardly Murrow’s best 
work. 

His See It Now shows and his CBS 
specials were the standouts of his career 
— “The Lost Class of 59” (about school 
desegregation, 1959) “Iran: A Brittle Ally” 
(1959), “Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii” 
(1958), and “Radiation and Fallout” (1958), 
to name a few. (The American Masters 
show fails to note that the other net- 
works, principally NBC, were doing some 
serious documentary work in those days 
too.) 

Edward R. Murrow: The Reporter fol- 
lows its subject through his fallings out 
with CBS and through his stint, under JFK, 
with the US Information Office and to his 
premature grave. The special ends on a 
mixed but inspirational note — with a 
high-school class watching Murrow’s most 
memorable broadcast, an exposé on the 
living conditions of migrant workers called 
“Harvest of Shame,” which aired on 
Thanksgiving. The marketing clowns at 
the networks would never let that sort of 
thing happen again. And when one of the 
teenagers watching the documentary asks 
ingenuously, “Is this going on today?”, you 
realize that given what that kid sees on 
modern TV, there’s no way she could be 
expected to know. Q 










Alive from Off Center, PBS's late-night pro- 
gram of works by videos artists in collabo- 
ration with avant-garde performers, chore- 
ographers, and musicians, now in its sixth 
season. Over the past five years, the show 
has brought, among other things, Spalding 
Gray monologues to the hinterlands and 


let Eric Bogosian cut his teeth on unsus- | 


pecting audiences long before he was a 
household name. Not to mention a rich- 
ness of non-commercial projects by David 
Byrne, Meredith Monk, and new vaudevil- 
lean Bill Irwin. 

Since the term avant-garde TV does 
indgéd preface a great deal of eye-assault- 
ing graphic effects, it's only fair to say 
that Alive’s programming has been at 
least as full of valiant attempts as of sub- 
lime viewing. But even when they fail to 
move you, the individual programs set up 
a vital dialogue between mainstream TV 
and innovation — with a heady deter- 
mination to push and prod at TV’s conven- 
tionally (and commercially) accepted lim- 
its. 

This year’s programming has several 
highlights, including this weekend’s 
“Music Transfer,” a series of short works by 
artists who use video to render the ethnic 
music of their home countries (Germany, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Mozambique 
among them). Matt Mahurin of the US, 
who made Tracy Chapman’s Fast Car 
video, uses a chain-gang song (“Take this 
hammer/Carry it to the captain”) as 
an aural backdrop for images of black 
life ranging from the slave experience to 
Double Dutch jump rope. Other upcoming 
highlights include a BBC-TV adaptation of 
playwright Jim Cartwright’s acclaimed 
Road, about the economic and spiritual 
depression that engulfs a small town in 
Thatcher's Britain (September 21); a survey 
of butoh dance (August 10); and “Words 
on Fire,” in which playwright Christopher 
Durang and others digress on the theme of 
“fire.” The series also repeats 1988's 
delightful and unsettling Street of 
Crocodiles, as well as another film, by 
unsettling animators the Brothers Quay 
(September 14). 
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Chris O'Neill, Dee Nelson, Paul O’ Brien: splendid, lithesome, inimitable 








Coketown cooler 


Gloucester’s Hard Times goes down easy 


by Carolyn Clay 


HARD TIMES, adapted from the 
Charles Dickens novel by Stephen 
Jeffreys. Directed by Grey Cattell 
Johnson. Scenic design by James 
Fenhagen, adapted by 

Lighting by White. Costumes by Jane 
Alois Stein. With Dee Nelson, Paul 
O’Brien, Chris O’Neill, and Sandra 
Shipley. At the Gloucester Stage 


through August 


Stephen Jeffreys’s Hard Times is a 

miniature Dickens. Commissioned 
in 1982 by England’s Pocket Theatre 
Cumbria, the adaptation is a no-bigger- 
than-a-breadbox bakeryful of Dickensian 
goodies in which it falls to a cast of four to 
do all the chewing of precious little 
scenery. Yet the novel is there in much of 
its sly humor, “sentimental humbug,” and 
socio-economic sweep. There are even a 
few creaking pulleys to suggest the 
Industrial Revolution. Moreover, if the pro- 
duction is pre-sanforized, with a playing 
contingent more suited to a rubber of 
bridge, the characters are numerous and 
larger than life. 

This Teeney Todd version of Hard Times 
made its American debut in 1986 at the 
Gloucester Stage Company, which now 
offers a roiling reprise with fully half (two, 
count ‘em, two) of the original cast, once 
again directed by Grey Cattell Johnson. 
Perhaps, though, the soiled-brick mill vil- 
lage of Coketown — which “had a black 
canal in it, and a river that ran purple with 
ill-smelling dye, and vast piles of building 
full of windows where the piston of the 
steam-engine worked monotonously up 
and down, like the head of an elephant in 
a state of melancholy madness” — must be 
counted among the dramatis personae. 

Certainly Coketown is evoked in the 
bits of narration the actors undertake dur- 
ing their minimal breathers between 
characters and costumes (often changing 
the latter in full view of the audience, with 
Paul O’Brien’s bulbous Mr. Bounderby 
going so far as to strap on his armored vest 
of a brocaded gut while filling us in on its 
wearer, nicknamed “the Bully of humili- 
ty”). But adapter Jeffreys wisely focuses 
less on Dickens's tearjerking tale of put- 
upon working-class hero Stephen 
Blackpool (the novel’s weakest compo- 
nent) than on the shenanigans of the 
Coketown gentry — its Bounderby and 
assorted Gradgrinds, the former 
windbagging like a Horatio-Algerian bel- 
lows, the latter vigorously sandbag- 
ging one another's slim chances at happi- 
ness. 

Hard Times, first published in 1854, is 
one of Dickens's shorter and less far-flung 
novels. But there’s a lot of plot and propa- 
ganda packed into its three “books” — and 
Jeffreys shoehorns them deftly into the 
space of three hours. The mere trick of 
telling the story — which moves from 
schoolroom to traveling circus, from town 
to country, and from silver-spoon suckers 
to trade unionists — in such a way that 
you never need more than two men and 
two women on the stage constitutes an act 
of playwriterly prestidigitation. Throw in 
the major themes, and the droll tenor of 
Dickens's descriptive writing (“Mrs Sparsit 
got behind her eyebrows and meditated in 


Y ou've heard of a little dickens; well, 





the gloom of that retreat, all the evening”), 
and you're juggling like the Flying 
Karamazov Brothers. 

At Gloucester Stage Company, director 
Johnson and his merry band keep the balls 
in the air; their presentation of the novel 
may be reductive, and it sometimes pushes 
character to the edge of caricature, but it’s 
certainly lively. Moreover, the 30 or so 
characters, played by just the four actors, 
are adroitly, if occasionally heavyhanded- 
ly, individualized — one is hardly con- 
scious of the doubling and tripling and 
quadrupling of roles. Even when Chris 
O'Neill plays Gradgrind pére and fils, or 
Paul O’Brien plays both Bounderby and 
his wife’s would-be seducer, you know 
who's who. Such a tour de force would be 
impressive under most circumstances. But 
when it’s stretched across three hours, in 
heavy costumes and summer heat, you 
don’t know whether to offer the actors 
applause or oxygen. 

The thespian marathon begins in fanati- 
cal educator Thomas Gradgrind’s class- 
room in the 1840s, where that gentleman, 
wielding “fact” as if it were a switch, wages 
a systematic war on the imagination. 
Home at Stone Lodge, he experiments on 
“the little Gradgrinds,” Tom and Louisa — 
whose minds he endeavors to drain of all 
but objective reality. As the story progress- 
es, we see what a mess he’s made of them, 
and so, eventually, does he. 

Fortunately, not even Gradgrind can 
manage to “educate” sweet Sissy Jupe, the 
abandoned daughter of a circus performer, 
whom the family takes in. She alone 
remains impervious to “fact” and thus able 
to grow up “thinking no innocent and 
pretty fancy ever to be despised” — 
which, as Dickens clearly believes, makes 


Theater 


life as a cog in the industrial machine a lot 
more bearable. (Sissy’s other benefactor, 
apart from Gradgrind, is a lisping circus 
owner named Sleary, whose motto is, 
“People mutht he amuthed. They can’t be 
alwayth a learning, nor yet they can’t be 
alwayth a working, they an’t made for it” 
— any more than Sleary’s made for 
Shakespeare.) - 

One big cog in the machine, and happy 
to be so, is the self-made mill mogul 
Bounderby, who is Gradgrind’s comrade 
in arms against sentiment. A man whose 
hard-knocks history grows grimmer with 
every retelling, Bounderby has no sympa- 
thy for those whose hardships exist in the 
here and now. Buttressed in this rigidity by 
his housekeeper, the genteel if spidery 
Mrs. Sparsit, he treats the most meager 
request by the underclass as tantamount to 
a demand for “turtle soup, venison, and a 
gold spoon.” Oftener than not, he dismiss- 
es the entreater in a bluster, while guzzling 
sherry and wolfing a turnover. 

Eventually Tom Gradgrind goes to work 
for Mr. Bounderby in his bank, and Louisa 
marries the old blowhard, to please Tom 
— a “whelp” and wastrel to her saint. 
Things are further complicated by the 
plight of abject weaver Blackpool, who is 
rejected by his fellow workers for refusing 
to join a union, and the appearance on the 


scene of a seductive but dangerous dandy 
named James Harthouse, who claims to 
have been bored by everything from 
Jerusalem to the dragoons but takes an 
interest in Louisa. In one of the show’s cra- 
zier sequences, the skulking Mrs. Sparsit 
slinks over hill and dale (actually skittering 
around and around the arena stage like an 
elderly track star), in pursuit of hanky- 
panky between the amorous Harthouse 
and his prey. 

Both the melodrama and the humor in 
all this prove infectious enough to upstage 
the socio-economic treatise in Hard Times. 
(Even the union-meeting scene, in which 
Blackpool is shunned like an erring 
Quaker, is dominated by riot rather than 
rhetoric, with off-stage stomping and 
pounding adding to what nonexistent-rab- 
ble rousing the four speechifying actors 
can accomplish.) But that’s partly 
Dickens's fault, as he seems wobbly on the 
issue of class warfare versus the amor- 
phous “harmony” proposed by the martyr 
Blackpool. 

When this show debuted, I felt that 
Johnson had perhaps overcompensated 
for the smallness of his cast with the 
broadness of his approach — but if Hard 
Times is once again overacted, at least it’s 
by a quartet of terrific actors, identified 
with no little alliterative accuracy on a 
Victorian-looking playbill as “The 
Celebrated Sandra Shipley, The Inimitable 
Paul O’Brien, The Splendid Chris O'Neill, 
and The Lithesome Dee Nelson.” 

O’Brien, as Bounderby, is so puffed up 
with self-dramatization and self-love that 
you wonder he doesn’t need to be 
anchored to his dining table. Yet he’s too 
enthusiastic to register as truly hateful, and 
his come-uppance reveals a vulnerable, if 
very un-George-Washington-like, little 
boy. As Harthouse, the same actor, smug 
in a much more sexual way, uses his force- 
ful physical presence, so foolish in 
Bounderby, to intimidate and unsettle 
Louisa. 

O’Neill, the Beckett actor on leave from 
Ireland (and doing his one-man show 
Endwords in repertory with Hard Times), 
is fierce but not unfeeling as Gradgrind 
senior, and he uses his bony body to 
advantage as both the gangly, hapless Tom 
Jr., less evil than not fully formed, and 
Blackpool, whose earnest representation 
of life as “a moodle” bespeaks a sagacity at 
odds with his situation. 

Shipley, too, does a great about-face 
between the simple Sissy Jupe and that 
finnicky old ghoul, Mrs. Sparsit, whose 
nose appears to have been borrowed from 
a rabbit, and whole tongue is forever, 
ever-so-delicately cleansing her teeth. Dee 
Nelson, though less virtuosic, is very 
affecting as Louisa; she seems possessed 
of a sad, centered beauty that suits the 
character, and when that center threatens 
not to hold, in the presence of Harthouse, 
she is genuinely terrified. 

So, it’s summertime, and the livin’ is 
supposed to be easy. That’s no reason not 
to let Gloucester Stage Company give you 
a Hard Times. But do try to go on a balmy, 
rather than a hotbox, night, lest you find 
yourself thinking Bounderby can keep his 
turtle soup and shove that gold spoon 
where the sun don’t shine. All you'll want 
is air conditioning and a nice cool 
Coketown. Q 
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In no danger of going over the edge 


STEVE EARLE: 
SONGWRITING ON A DOWN CYCLE 


reasier and growing more hairy by the 

minute, singer-songwriter Steve Earle looks 

like a garage mechanic with a hangover and 
half an eye out for a fight. Earle has traveled a long 
hard road since he first arrived in Nashville, as a 19- 
year-old trying to break into the notoriously tight 
country-music business. His major label debut, 
1986's Guitar Town, was released in the same year 
as Dwight Yoakam’s Guitars, Cadillacs, Etc. 
and Randy Travis’s Storms of Life. Although these 
debuts reminded the public that there’s more 
to country music than rhinestones and theme 
parks, it was Guitar Town's gritty, honest songwrit- 
ing that cut closest to the heart of the hillbilly tradi- 
tion from which all three artists drew their inspira- 
tion. 

These days, however, with as many albums as 
marriages to his name (that’s five), Earle has steered 
his music into the louder, tougher course of rock 
and roll, leaving Travis and Yoakam to eat their bolo 
ties in his dust. On his new LP The Hard Way 
(MCA), Earle and his band the Dukes kick up such 
energetic and full-blown clouds of Southern rock 
that it takes a while to realize the songs beneath 
them lack the sharp sense of desperation and yearn- 
ing that once set him apart from less insightful coun- 
try-rock songwriters. The Hard Way is still plastered 
with images of desperation and tales of heading 
down the open road, but now they’re somewhat 
general, more familiar; and you get the sense that 
Earle likes the idea of going over the edge so much 
he’s in no danger of doing it. 

Always a straight-ahead guy who liked pick-up 
trucks and motorcycles, and getting married, Earle 
has fallen into the trap of stating the obvious, as 
many straight-ahead guys do. Set to a foot-stomping 
rhythm, “Regular Guy” is an uninspired list of bread- 
and-butter values and institutions: wives, kids, hard 


| work. The omission of motorcycles is remedied else- 


where when he sings about having “two good 
wheels,” and in the full-throttle roar of “This 


JOHN McLAUGHLIN: 
TRAVELING FUSION’S PATH 


Davis's celebrated and maligned electric band, 

guitarist John McLaughlin has continued to 
wave fusion’s flag, not merely combining the ele- 
ments of jazz and rock that are routinely brewed 
into the genre, but adding Indian and European 
classical music, and Mediterranean folk, into his mix 
as well. 

McLaughlin began mapping the path of his own 
explorations with My Goals Beyond (Columbia), the 
largely Indian-derived thesis he recorded in 1971 
just prior to establishing the Mahavishnu Orchestra. 
That record has recently been reissued on CD, coin- 
ciding with the release of McLaughlin’s latest 
endeavor in creative cross-pollination, Jobn 
McLaughlin Trio — Live at the Royal Festival Hall 
(PolyGram). 

Although My Goals Beyond is, in part, a series of 
acoustic guitar duets that he multi-tracked with him- 


S ince his late-’60s apprenticeship with Miles 


| self, the album includes some other non-electric 


pieces with future Mahavishnu members drummer 


| Billy Cobham and violinist Jerry Goodman. It also 


presages McLaughlin’s mid-to-late-’70s period with 
the acoustic Indian trio Shakti by introducing sitarist 
Mahalakshmi and tabla player Badal Roy to Western 
ears. Jazz players Charlie Haden (bass), Dave 
Liebman (flute and soprano sax), and Airto Moreira 


| (percussion) also appear. 


The recording has an exploratory feel; as its title 


| suggests, the burning, virtuosic playing seems to be 
| pushing toward an unknown destination — a meet- 


ing point for jazz, rock, and other musics. But the 
players sometimes seem so caught up in frenzied 
improvisation that they zip unknowingly by their 


very goal. 
t 


Highway’s Mine (Roadmaster),” he growls menac- 
ingly about drag strips, asphalt, and gasoline. 
Yet this brash, self-assured number is followed by 


~what is perhaps Earle’s most powerful, affecting 


song to date. “Billy Austin” tells the chilling story of 
a young man who robs a filling station, shoots the 
attendant for no reason, calls the cops on himself, 
and is sentenced to die. Earle sums up his charac- 
ter’s hopeless stoicism in the line “I knew I should 
be feeling something/But I never shed tear one.” 
Sung in the first person, it is a classic country 
ballad on par with Johnny Cash’s “Folsom Prison 
Blues.” 

Elsewhere on The Hard Way, Earle’s side-steps 
into others’ shoes are unimaginative and somewhat 
heavy-handed. In “Esmeralda’s Hollywood,” which 
was co-written by Lone Justice’s Maria McKee, he 
drags impressions of the city of stars’ seamy under- 
side through vats of swampy reverb and pounding 
drums; with “Country Girl,” he throws away a rol- 
licking honky-tonk tune on a trite account of a good 
girl going bad in the big city. In “West Nashville 
Boogie,” he’s a poor white kid growing up to a life 
of crime. To judge by that song’s guitar-grinding 
tempo and triple repetition of every line, you can 
add playing in an Allman Brothers cover band to his 
list of misdemeanors. 

Earle still has the ability to write irresistibly 
straightforward songs that pump drag-strip energy 
through huge, familiar chords. The Hard Way's “The 
Other Kind,” “Promise You Anything,” and “Have 
Mercy” all bear this trademark. But the tension that 
thrummed beneath the surface of older material like 
“Even When I’m Blue” (from Copperhead Road) and 
“I Ain’t Ever Satisfied” (from Exit 0) has been dissi- 
pated. In the past, Earle seemed to be writing his 
songs from the middle of some highway, forever 
missing someone, regretting something, wanting to 
be where he couldn't go or to have what was out of 
reach. Now he just jumps on his motorcycle and 
goes after whatever it was he thought he wanted, 
long before it can break his heart — or become a 
good sorig. Take his Harley away before he makes 


his next record. 
— Polly Campbell 


In a sense, Jobn McLaughlin Trio — Live at the 
Royal Festival Hall brings us full circle from My 
Goals Beyond. The playing is more relaxed and 
direct, soulful as well as dexterous, so we can now 
see where McLaughlin was headed when he first 
strode down this path. 

The pared-down sound of the trio is nevertheless 
remarkably full, with McLaughlin adding Photon 
guitar synthesizer to his acoustic, nylon-stringed 
instrument and incorporating the talents of Kai 
Eckhardt on electric bass and the phenomenal Trilok 
Gurtu, who plays his own variation on a Western 
trap drum kit, augmented by tablas, bells, and a host 
of other Indian percussion instruments, while sitting 
on a floor cushion. 

The recording begins with a reprise of Miles 
Davis’s “Blue in Green,” which, not coincidentally, 
appeared on My Goals Beyond. The trio’s reworked, 
extended, more lyrical reading is an extrapolated 
echo of the tracks that McLaughlin originally pro- 
duced in the studio, flush with new colors and clari- 
ty of expression. 

The key to appreciating this recording lies in 
decoding its dynamic structure. Between the flash of 
Gurtu’s drums, the range of Eckhardt’s bass, and the 
fire of McLaughlin’s guitar, you're apt to get lost in 
the multiplicity of timbres, though the illusion of 
being enveloped by the music owes to their highly 
developed synergism rather than their textural den- 
sity. 

My Goals Beyond may be the sine qua non of the 
McLaughlin discography, but Live at the Royal 
Festival Hall is far from its ultimate realization. Like 
every watershed in an artist's career, it will eventual- 
ly be seen in the context of his subsequent cre- 
ations. It’s a superlative live recording that will shed 
light on whatever musical vistas he may yet 
encounter. 

— Simon Schattner 
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Saying farewell to his greatest hits? 





The once and future king? 


Closing the book on the old David Bowie 


by Ted Drozdowski 
avid Bowie’s been wearing the 
D rock-chameleon tag for decades, 
but it hasn’t fit since 1983, when 
he released the wholeheartedly main- 
stream Let’s Dance. Its 1984 successor, 
Tonight, veered even further into the com- 
monplace, and 1987’s Never Let Me Down 
did little to shake the trend — though that 
album spawned the imaginatively staged 
Glass Spider tour, which featured dancers, 
a monstrous arachnid, and Bowie's old 
school chum Peter Frampton on gui-tar. 
He’s spent the rest of the ’80s catering to 
the classic-hits crowd by signing a re-issue 
deal with Salem-based label Rykodisc that 
is slowly and chronologically getting his 
catalogue back into the marketplace on 
CD, with unreleased nuggets included. 
Earlier this year, he also released a 
remixed version of his 1975 hit “Fame” 
aimed at dance clubs. And then there’s 
Sound + Vision, the 1989 greatest-hits-and- 


more four-CD set, which gives his current 
tour its name. 

Still in pattern, the tour is a predictable, 
rambling collection of hits, programmed by 
fans who dialed a 900 number with their 
requests when the road trip was being 
assembled. And at Foxboro, there were 
few surprises, save for guitarist Adrian 
Belew’s occasional instrumental departures 
and Bowie’s reading of “Young 
Americans,” which substituted Lincoln’s 
name for Nixon's and climaxed with a well- 
aimed anti-censorship pitch. (Let’s hope 
the tens of thousands who raised their fists 
in affirmation of Bowie’s warnings about 
the new “McCarthyism” really meant it.) 

The real curveball was thrown off stage, 
and well before the tour began, last March 
in Montreal. Bowie announced that after 
he completes this jaunt, he is retiring 
these numbers, effectively closing the 
cover on one of the most adored song- 


books in rock. 

If your initial reaction is “Bullshit,” that’s 
healthy. After all, it’s become standard 
practice for middle-aged rock stars, from 
Lynyrd Skynyrd to Eric Clapton and the 
Rolling Stones, to bilk the public by using 
past laurels to cover for lousy records and 
tours. But Bowie, for all his role-playing 
through the years, has never seemed a liar. 
And when he left the stage at Foxboro, it 
was with a vow to return as part of the 
scrappy band Tin Machine, a supposedly 
democratic outfit he has assembled with 
Boston guitarist Reeves Gabrels and come- 
dian Soupy Sales’s sons, and who released 
a fiery though somewhat awkward 
homonymous debut last year. 

That the new Tin Machine record was 
sitting in the can before Bowie’s current 
tour began does scent this string of stadi- 
um dates with the incense of cynicism. If 
Bowie is, indeed, prepared to shed the 


¥ 27,1990 


past in favor of a bold new direction, he’s 
trying for at least one last big kill. And the 
re-issues should keep the coffers filled 
while Tin Machine build their following. 

That said, it was nonetheless hard to be 
a sourpuss last Saturday as Bowie and his 
four backing players tossed out songs like 
“The Jean Genie,” “Life on Mars,” “Station 
to Station,” and “Fame” (on which Bowie 
stroked a suspiciously inaudible electric 
guitar, though he capably played acoustic 
and electric rhythm guitar through most of 
the set) like bright, lucky pennies. And 
Bowie did not hold back. He danced and 
writhed, mimed the anguish of a strung- 
out junkie for the beautifully rendered 
“Ashes to Ashes,” and interacted splendid- 
ly with the concert’s superb video effects 
— a combination of films (mostly of Bowie 
and the breathtaking dancer Louise 
Lacavalier of Montreal ensemble La La La 
Human Steps) and live, computer-doc- 
tored images that were projected on a 
black-mesh see-through screen that 
spanned the stage. 

Taken in two sets, the concert opened 
with Bowie’s first hit single, “Space 
Oddity,” as Bowie strummed and sang 
from center stage and Belew spun a pretty, 
backwards-sitar-sounding solo, followed 
by a tear through the jagged “Fashion.” 
Bowie’s commitment to the performance 
was Obvious. By the third song, the rawly 
energetic “Rebel Rebel,” his voice was 
already gruff with road wear — yet he 
kept pushing. And the background singing 
of Belew and bassist Erdal Kizilcay, as well 
as some vocal samples, helped color the 
high notes. 

Only on “Young Americans” did his 
voice seem truly deficient. By then, with 
more than half the set passed, it was obvi- 
ous that Bowie could no longer hit the 
high notes at its close. But he made a mas- 
terful save, singing “Ain’t there one damn 
song that can make me” and withholding 
“break down and cry” — instead dropping 
back from the stagefront to act it out. 

Lame songs? Sure. He played the insuf- 
ferably pointless “Blue Jean” and the lack- 
luster “Sound + Vision,” but somebody 
must have requested them. And they were 
easy to overlook in the company of a 
splendidly rendered “Heroes” — during 
which the white-shirted Bowie looked for 
all the world like Anthony Newly, and 
Belew launched buzzing-yet-melodic vari- 
ations of the original’s singing guitar lines 
— and a bust-up garage-rock finish that 
segued the Bo Diddley beat of “Panic in 
Detroit” into the Velvet Underground’s 
“White Light/White Heat,” “The Jean Ge- 
nie,” and, finally, Them’s “Gloria.” If 
Bowie is, indeed, retiring most of his 
repertoire, he did so at Foxboro not with a 
handshake but with bursts of fireworks. O 





Indian Summer 


She still works hard for the money 


by Wes Eichenwald 


part from having gone to high 
Ae! with a fellow who dyed his 

blond curls jet black and starred in a 
TV ad for Trident chewing gum as Disco 
Danny, King of the Hustle, my connections 
with the world of disco have been tenuous 
at best. I never hung out with a crowd of 
John Travolta wanna-bes, and my friends 
today harbor little nostalgia for the age of 
the leisure suit and the mirrored ball. In fact, 
nobody I asked had the slightest interest in 
attending the Donna Summer concert at 
Great Woods last Monday. 

So maybe the ’70s Revival is more talked 
about than acted upon. Summer, a Roxbury 
native who scored 11 Top 10 hits between 
1975 and ’83 — not including a duet with 
Barbra Streisand — drew fewer than 5000 to 
her homecoming. Blame it on record buy- 
ers’ notorious fickleness and short memo- 
ries, if not steep ticket prices. Most of the 
crowd (overwhelmingly Caucasian and 
well-mannered) looked like old fans. 
Summer’s last album, 1989’s Another Place 
and Time, produced by the British hitmak- 
ing team Stock-Aitken-Waterman, sank with 
scarcely a ripple on the charts. 

But her soaring vocal prowess is as evi- 
dent as ever. Performing with a seven-piece 
band and three back-up singers, she belted 
out long sustains that weren’t lost among 
the strong percussion and guitar. Like David 
Bowie at Foxboro, the diva gave the people 
what they wanted, with a wash that was 
more ‘70s elegance than glitz overload. The 
simple white bandstand, white-clad band, 
and white drapery hung against black cur- 
tains all suggested prom night crossed with 
a downtown disco inferno circa ’76. 


Summer didn’t sing “Love To Love You 
Baby,” her breakthrough hit from 1975 that 
caused an uproar with its simulated orgas- 
mic moanings (she was subsequently born 
again), but everything else the casual fan 
would want was there. Former number 
ones were strewn everywhere, from the 
cover of “MacArthur Park” that sparked her 
career to new heights in ’78 to “No More 
Tears (Enough Is Enough),” her ’79 duet 
with Streisand. “On the Radio,” a nicely 
done “This Time I Know It’s for Real,” 
“Heaven Knows,” “Bad Girls,” “Hot Stuff” — 
the hits kept coming, glass-smooth, beat- 
heavy, and likable, as was the singer herself, 
who had no trouble finding the old grooves. 
The audience were quickly roused to their 
feet; they even engaged in Arsenio Hall- 
style woofing. 

Time has been good to these songs: pop 
listeners’ ears are more accustomed than 
they were 10 years ago to a heavy beat, and 
former disco-sucksters can easily hear the 
melodic romanticism at the core. Even 
histrionics and artifice can acquire a nostal- 
gic patina. And Summer herself, now 41, 
was loose and joked easily with the crowd. 
Her frequent stage patter was amusing and 
mildly naughty, though the remark “You 
like my dress? You paid for it!” probably 
goes back to vaudeville. Compared to Diana 
Ross, Summer is a down-home diva, but a 
diva nonetheless. 

Generosity was a hallmark of the night. 
Proceeds from the show, which was spon- 
sored by KISS-108, benefitted United 
Cerebral Palsy; and in an unusual move, 
Summer halted her concert in the middle to 
allow her opening act, comedian Tom 





Donna Summer: her soaring vocal prowess is as evident as ever. 





Davidson, who had been delayed in transit, 
to come out and perform. Many bathroom 
and cigarette breaks ensued. Davidson, a 
performer on TV’s Jn Living Color, had an 
unremarkable act consisting largely of 
unfunny impressions of singers, but it didn’t 
hurt the show’s pacing much. Summer 
and band came back and jumped into “She 
Works Hard for the Money,” and the crowd 
were back on their feet. 

Aside from the occasional show of force 
from bassist Keith Nelson or guitarist Randy 
Mitchel, Summer’s band was faceless. At 
times the arrangements suggested 
Manhattan Transfer — no great depth or 
variety, but competent within their scope. 
Most of the selections followed the same 
pattern: first half a romantic ballad, second 
half a fast-paced, hook-happy disco whirl- 
wind. 





Summer now lives in Southern California, 
and she hinted that she might have her own 
TV show soon, but she still has roots in the 
local community. She mentioned her old 
high school, Jeremiah P. Burke, and put in a 
plug for Cajun Joe’s Chicken, a local restau- 
rant chain owned by her brother, twice 
mentioning that she would be signing auto- 
graphs at the opening of a new store the fol- 
lowing day. 

Her encore, “The Impossible Dream,” 
complete with a hold-onto-your-dream 
monologue, was utterly predictable and of a 
piece with the rest of the set. There will 
always be a place for romanticism-with- 
energy in pop. Who cares if it’s artificial, as 
long as it’s done with feeling. And after all 
these years, there’s no shame in being 
called the Queen of Disco. It was a mid- 
Summer night’s scream. QO 








by Tim Riley 

efending 2 Live Crew’s right to 

party feels more like a chore than 

a privilege. Graphic slapstick writ 
large, As Nasty As They Wanna Be isn't a 
very entertaining record, and their refer- 
ences to Cheech and Chong, Jimi Hendrix, 
the Beatles, and the nameless, faceless 
bitches who do the nasty for them stack up 
to a circus of excess. 

Even with a jaunty novelty like their 
new “Banned in the USA,” a play on “Born 
in the USA” (which Springsteen gave them 
full permission to use), the highest praise 
you could shower on 2 Live Crew is that 
they’re controversial: nothing close to 
crafty at the simplest of rhymes, and never 
all that provocative rhythmically. The 
hoopla surrounding 2 Live Crew is a case 
of our media culture gone amok, touched 
off by conservative extremists and ambi- 
tious hacks creating a monster out of what 















Nasty or nice? 
2 Live Crew: Just what 


might otherwise have been a zit on pop’s 
complexion. 

The band’s first LP, Move Somethin’, was 
released in 1988, with only skirmishes of 
reaction. It contains just as many vulgar, 
sexist jokes as their current record. They 
produced it on their own Skyywalker 
label, and it sold more than a half-million 
copies by word of mouth. None of their 
crudities has been broadcast over the air- 
waves. 

Then in January of this year, a self- 
anointed anti-pornography lawyer from 
Miami named Jack Thompson received a 
mailing from a national “pro-family,” fun- 
damentalist group called Focus on the 
Family, which convinced him that 2 Live 
Crew’s second album, the million-plus- 
selling As Nasty As They Wanna Be, was 
obscene. Focus on the Family is headed by 
radio psychologist James Dobson, who 


they wanna be 




























actually counted 87 descriptions of oral 
sex, 116 mentions of male and female gen- 
italia, and lyrical passages referring to male 
ejaculation on the album. 

Thompson sent a copy of Nasty’s lyrics 
to Florida governor Bob Martinez, as well 
as to every sheriff in the state. Martinez 
promptly declared the record obscene, 
and Federal District Court judge José 
Gonzales did the same a short time later, 
turning the controversy into a legal issue. 
Sheriff Nick Navarro of Broward County, 
just north of Miami, then had the group 


- arrested on June 6. Essentially, three right- 


wingers targeted the group as criminals 
and ended up making them media 
groupies. 

The instances of sex acts on this record 
may sound outrageous, but vulgar 
onslaught is 2 Live Crew’s shtick. Theirs is 
a comedy of excess, and these piqued law- 
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men aren’t privy to the joke. Like a lot of 
young rappers, 2 Live Crew follow the 
impulse to inflate black stereotypes and 
turn them back on their oppressors as har- 
rowing jokes. 

“If You Believe iu Having Sex,” for 
example, sends up the Miller Lite slogan, 
and every once in a while they drop white 
cue phrases into their mix, like “naughty 
private parts,” as if to cackle at the very 
judges and other restrictionists who are lis- 
tening in. “Tastes great!/Less filling!” 
becomes a ribald, male-versus-female pep 
rally, a gag on fellatio that has a giddy 
boomerang effect on its source. To take 
any of this comic-book braggadocio seri- 
ously, you’d have to believe by extension 
that pro wrestlers fully intend to follow 
through on their limb-tearing threats, or 
that Woody Allen promotes the nervous 
neurotic behavior he portrays in his 
movies. 

The joke is truly on the legal system, 
and bigger than even 2 Live Crew may 
have expected: the week after their record 
was declared obscene, the album sold a 
million copies in record stores nationwide. 
Tower Records in Boston reported sales of 
up to 100 records per week, making it one 
of that store’s 10 best-selling titles. 

And note that the group took every pre- 
caution not to bait the system: the record 
was issued with voluntary warning stickers 
and in an alternative version coyly titled 
As Nice As They Wanna Be, which holds a 
cleaned-up rendition of “Me So Horny” 
that actually made the Top 40. That these 
rappers are aesthetically inferior is beside 
the point. That locker-room antics can lead 
to the country’s freedoms being held hos- 
tage is what should be worrying people. 

Before anybody started complaining, 
these records found a mass audience, and 
whatever else you may think about them, 
no matter how paltry their satire, 2 Live 
Crew have successfully intimidated the 
prejudices they target in their music. Even 
a brush fire will cause alarms, and you've 
got to hand it to them: they know how to 
rub provocative sticks together and run. So 
perhaps the right gets the enemies it 
deserves: 2 Live Crew are not much more 
than the stench of Jesse Helms lighting his 
own fart. QO 


The (/,2< 7th Birthday Celebration!! 


Stay tuned to 101.7 FM for details! 
You won't want to miss it!! 
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KNOCK KNOCK 
AT 9:00 


P.O.V. takes you on the road 
with four door-to-door Bible 
salesmen as they walk the 
walk, talk the talk and deal 
with frequent bouts of 
loneliness and despair. 
Watch Salesman. 

On P.0.V. 


P.0.V. 
Friday, July 27 


Enjoy Hot Summer Nights Listening To Cool Music FREE. 
Thursday Evenings 5:30-8:30PM | 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace—West End » 


August 2 Lonnie Brooks Blues Band ao 
August | Junior Walker & The Allstars 
August 16 Calypso Hurricane 
August 23 — Girls Night Out 


‘ 
oo! Parking 


pesto*® Only $4 at 75 State Street with purchase from any marketplace 
merchant: after 5PM weekdays, all day Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 


Shopping 
Boston’s finest specialty shops are open daily 10AM-9PM, Sunday Noon-6PM 
Quincy Market Colonnade, restaurants and pubs open late every evening. 
For more information call (617) 523-3886. 


an dl SUMMER NIGHTS 


SE 


FOOD T0 GO. 


Check the Boston Phoenix AFTER HOURS Classifieds. 


Magga Stina 


ERIC ANTONIOU 


Apocalypse now 
Reptile and Consolidated 


by Sandy Masuo 


he Apocalyptic Resurrec- 
} tion is over. It concluded 
with performances by 
Iceland’s Reptile and England’s 
Consolidated this month. 
Altogether, the eerily named per- 
formance series brought 40 acts to 
Cambridge, most of whom had 
never played the Boston area or 
had been unable to do so for at 
least five years. 

These groups, most of whom 
are on independent labels and 
have small-but-ardent followings, 
were not your typical rock bands. 
They were more strident, mor- 
dant, over-the-top than most club 
fodder. Highlights of the series, 
which began last winter, included 
performances by Lydia Lunch; 
Belgium’s a:GRUMPH,; the first 
local appearance by Suicide in 10 
years; an acoustic performance by 
New Model Army’s Slade the 
Leveller accompanied by a mono- 
logue from British performance 
attist-poet Joolz; and an art exhib- 
it by Nik Fiend of Alien Sex Fiend. 
Ultimately the series, run by the 
small-but-inventive Xena Media 
Manipulations agency, outlived 
the club that housed it, Cam- 
bridge’s Ground Zero, by nearly 
three weeks. The two final perfor- 
mances were held just around the 
corner at a larger space, the dance 
club Man Ray. 

Reptile’s July 13 concert was 
typical of the Resurrection’s 
inventive booking. It was one of 
only four US appearances by the 
Icelandic quintet. Like their better- 
known compatriots the Sugar- 


| cubes, they feature a fair amount 


of primal shrieking, by singers 
Dora Wonder and Magga Stina, 
and possess a finely tuned sense 
of self-parody. In fact, the band 
once counted Sugarcubes key- 
boardist Magga Ornolfs as a mem- 
ber. But where the Sugarcubes 
seem comfortable letting their 
weirdness wander within the 
bounds of guitar pop, Reptile are 
obsessed with folding, spindling, 
and mutilating the envelope. 

The rabid eclecticism of their 
new album, Fame and Fossils 
(Bad Taste, import), takes on a 
whole new dimension when 
Reptile perform their material live. 
Like a big, complex wine, they 
need to be uncorked and allowed 
to breathe before you get the full 
effect. 

In the close, soothingly dingy 
quarters of Man Ray, their out- 
landish mish-mash of Middle 
Eastern, C&W, distorted metal 
pounding, screaming atonality, 
Spanish flavorings, calypso wisps, 
and offbeat jazz was cemented 
with an epoxy of camp and pop. 
The sax-and-violin sparring in 
their studio recordings was aug- 
mented by the expressive mug- 
ging and silly inter-song banter of 
Wonder and Stina. The more 
amusing moments included 
Stina’s manic chorus during “What 
Are You Up To?”, which conjured 
images of Nina Hagen’s vocal 
recklessness, and Wonder’s 
tremendous Moslem-prayer-call 
simulation at the opening of 
“Allah,” which brought a little 
Mecca to Man Ray. 

Whereas Reptile maintain a pop 
sensibility so they can subvert it 


with titillating anti-pop elements, 
Consolidated, who wrapped up 
the series on July 18, aren’t con- 
tent with merely subverting pop. 
This trio from San Francisco are 
attempting to stage a socialist rev- 
olution of sorts by hijacking the 
powerful elements of techno- 
dance and rap music. Experienc- 
ing their show is like being 
shrink-wrapped in a dense, throb- 
bing, electronic sheet of sound so 
supersaturated with political pos- 
turing that it’s difficult to keep dis- 
cussion focused on the music. 

At the end of his book Sound 
Effects: Youth, Leisure, and the 
Politics of Rock ’n’ Roll, musicolo- 
gist Simon Frith concludes that in 
the realm of rock “the issue, final- 
ly, is not how to live outside of 
capitalism . . . but how to live 
within it. The needs expressed in 
rock — for freedom, control, 
power, a sense of life — are needs 
defined by capitalism.” Thus rock 
can never really be revolutionary, 
no matter how apocalyptic its 
garb or didactic its verbiage. 

Consolidated are completely 
aware of the inherent contradic- 
tion between rock and revolution. 
In fact they display it as if it were 
stigmata signifying their belief in 
life as a black-and-white proposi- 
tion and validating their willing- 
ness to sacrifice themselves on the 
unclean altar of the music industry 
to prove their faith. In the studio, 
they get around the problem by 
presenting their material in a man- 
ner that is overstated and brim- 
ming with biting irony. In satiriz- 
ing the paradox, they eliminate it. 

Their live show, however, 
undermines their message by 
bludgeoning its crucial satirical 
element. They don’t seem to 
understand that the cornerstone 
of rock performance, or any per- 
formance in a capitalist context, is 
based on the listener’s submission 
to the performer. As an audience 
member, you allow yourself to be 
taken for a ride. And this is what 
Consolidated say they are 
attempting to eradicate. In a truly 
revolutionary presentation, the 
band would have set up instru- 
ments throughout the club, dis- 
tributing the power of perfor- 
mance to everyone. But they 
didn’t. 

Consolidated’s passionate con- 
cerns about racism, sexism, clas- 
sism, etc., are well taken, but in a 
club like Man Ray and in front of 
the largely white, liberal audience, 
their manifesto was a sermon for 
the converted. And sermon is the 
right word: their set was serious, 
punctuated by on-stage speech- 
making, and the band conducted 
a political question-and-answer 
period afterward. 

Perhaps they should consider 
the words of Karl Marx, which 
they employ so heavy-handedly 
in their work, more carefully. If 
music is really the mirror of reali- 
ty, and Consolidated are so con- 
cerned about breaking the barri- 
ers between audience and per- 


_ former, they should consider tak- 


ing their revolutionary efforts to 
the streets — actively working for 
change — and letting the contra- 
dictions in their music resolve 
themselves. Q 
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Zero hour 
Pink Dots get the pink slip 


by Kris Fell 


round Zero’s Apocalyptic 
G Resurrection series got a 

rude setback last month 
when the US Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) 
denied Legendary Pink Dots the 
H-1 visas necessary to enter the 
country. The Dutch-based group 
were planning to play the Central 
Square club as their first stop in a 
21-date US tour. The Legendary 
Pink Dots, who have been issued 
H-1 visas in the past, had booked 
the tour to support their new 
album Crushed Velvet Apocalypse. 
Their Chicago-based record iabel, 
Wax Trax/Play It Again Sam, 
began petitioning for the visas in 
early May to ensure that the group 
would receive them well before 
the tour started. 

Kryste Hall owns Xena 
Management, the agency respon- 
sible for trying to bring the Dots 
into Ground Zero. She and her 
publicist, Beth Garfinkle, have 
worked hard over the past year to 
make Ground Zero a home for 
the alternative acts they both 
enjoy. As a booking agent, Hall’s 
job is to find commercially viable 
acts that will bring people into the 
club, to publicize the shows, and 
to make sure that the shows come 
off. When she is forced to cancel a 
show at the last minute, both she 
and the club face not only loss of 
revenue but the disappointment 
of their patrons. 

“This is just an all-around drag,” 
says Hall, who has brought for- 


Cellars 
starlight 


eign alternative acts like 
a;GRUMPH, Pankow, and the 
Young Gods into Ground Zero. 
“We lost about $800 in preproduc- 
tion alone for advertising and 
fliers. The sound guy lost about 
$400 for not doing the show, and 
the club lost money for not open- 
ing — probably a couple of thou- 
sand dollars between the bar and 
door receipts. We all lost what we 
would have earned. Not only that, 
but I wanted to see them play.” 

As Hall points out, the INS had 
issued H-1 visas to the band in the 
past, supposedly after determin- 
ing at that point that they did 
indeed have artistic merit. “What 
does this mean?” she wonders, 
“They didn’t like the new album? I 
doubt they sit around listening to 
records.” 

The INS require that an act have 
proven artistic merit before they 
will grant an H-1 visa. 
Unfortunately, being a bureau- 
cratic government agency more 
suited to processing forms than 
keeping up with trends in music, 
they are rarely able to make that 
determination on their own. 
Instead, the INS have developed a 
system of peer review. In other 
words, since the INS are in no 
position to determine the artistic 
merit of a‘petitioner, they turn that 
responsibility over to certain out- 
side organizations — organiza- 
tions that may be using the power 
that gives them to their own ends. 

In the case of the Legendary 
Pink Dots, the INS asked the 
American Federation of Musicians 
(AFM) and the British Musicians 
Union to recommend the band. 
The British Musicians Union were 
unable to give their recommenda- 
tion because they have no 
involvement with the band. 
Although two of the members are 
British citizens, the entire group 
live Holland. 

Maureen Baker, the entertain- 
ment attorney who filed the Dots’ 
visa petition on behalf of the 
record label, terms the misunder- 
Standing an oversight on the part 





of the INS: “The petition had the 
band members’ home addresses 
on it — Holland, not England. 
They’re members of a Dutch arts 
group, not the British Musicians 
Union.” By the time this error was 
brought to her attention, it was 
too late to file an appeal. With the 
petition, Baker had sent favorable 
press clips on the band from rep- 
utable publications like Billboard. 

The American Federation of 
Musicians’ written response to the 
INS inquiry stated that the AFM 
“found nothing that would clearly 
establish the group in question to 
be of world-renowned artistic 
merit and ability.” Yet Wax Trax 
charges that the AFM attempted to 
use the situation to pressure Play 
It Again/Wax Trax to become 
members. (The AFM did not 
return Our Calls.) Lisa Paulon, Wax 
Trax’s publicist, claims: “They told 
us that if we would join the union, 
they would recommend that the 
Legendary Pink Dots be let in the 
country. If the label joined, that 
means that every Wax Trax artist 
would have to join. We told them 
to stuff it.” Baker also lays the 
blame squarely on the AFM: “I 
really don’t see this as an immi- 
gration problem, I see it as a 
union problem. They really 
shouldn’t be involved if they’re 
going to act like that.” 

Play It Again and Wax Trax lost 
the money they had spent on tour 
promotion. “We lost over $4000 
on posters alone,” says Paulon. 
“And it’s hard to calculate how 
much damage was done because 
of loss of momentum.” Both radio 
stations and record buyers can 
easily forget a band who don’t 
come to their hometown. To its 
credit, local college station WZBC 
kept listeners informed with 
updates on the status of the Dots’ 
visa petition. 

There are a couple of points to 
ponder here. First, how long are 
other countries going to stand for 
this kind of treatment of their 
artists before they retaliate in 
kind? The INS should not be 
allowed to hamper a free 
exchange of ideas between the US 
and other: countries. The 
American public are perfectly able 
to make their own choices as to 
what bands they want to hear. 
Hall, Wax Trax/Play It Again Sam, 
and the booking agents at 20 
other clubs believed enough in 
the Legendary Pink Dots’ artistic 
merit to stake their reputations on 
the act. All these people suffered 
because the tour was canceled. 

And why is the American 
Federation of ‘Musicians being 
allowed to use its status as an out- 
side reviewer to strongarm poten- 
tial members? Any musician 
would be well advised to steer 
clear of an organization that 
inhibits artistic expression and 
tries to use its influence to line its 
own pockets. 

Editor’s note: after three years 
of earning a reputation for its 
daring live- and dance- music 
programming, Ground Zero offi- 
cially closed on June 30. Despite 
lengthy negotiations, the Central 
Square club was unable to renew 
its lease. Theresa Niedzwiecki, 
who managed Club Zero for the 
past year and was largely respon- 
sible for the room’s recent 
dynamism (as well as its remark- 
able rubber-rat collection) ts look- 
ing for a new location. 

se. 8 
NOTEBOARD. Speaking of resur- 
rections, Lazy Susan are together 
again. Shirley Simms and Therese 
Bellino got together at a going- 
away party for ex-Boston Globe 
contributor Brett Milano a couple 
of months back and realized that 
they missed playing together. 
They’ve been collaborating on 
new material and should be in the 
clubs by the time you read this. O 





Kryste Hall and Beth Garfinkle: they didn’t even get to hear the Dots play. 





YOUNG & RESTLESS 
Something To Get You Hyped 
PANDISC 


6.99 Cassette/11.99 CD 


6.99 Cassette/11.99 CD 


SIR MIX-A-LOT 
Seminar 
Nasty Mix 


MAGIC MIKE 
Bass is The Name Of The Game 
Cheetah 


DAVID BOWIE 
The Rise And Fall Of Ziggy Stardust 
RYKO 


6.99 Cassette/11.99 CD 


CELEBRATING HIS RECENT 
SOUND & VISION TOUR 











SECTION 


WHO'S GOT 


THE 


Nid 
MUSIC 


SALE 





6.99 Cassette/11.99 CD 
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U ILLIA 


THE TIME 


KEITH SWEAT 
I'll Give All My Love To You 
Elektra . 


6.99 Cassette/12.99 CD 


MILLI VANILLI 
The Remix Album 


Arista 





6.99 Cassette/12.99 CD 


6.99 Cassette/12.99 CD — 


THE FABULOUS 
BAKER BOYS 


liscount records 


**When it comes to music, come to us.”’ 


Sale ends August 5, 1990. 


Harvard Square 492-4064 : 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT 9 SAM GOODY LOCATIONS! 
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pn fa fi Cc 
On 
mm. Sale! 


1%, My 


i 6. 99 tape 
11.99 co 


Her New Album: 
FOLKSINGER 


RECORDS -TAPES -CDs -VIDEOS 


WHEREVER YOU ARE...WE ARE! WITHA 
CONVENIENT LOCATION NEAR YOU! 


A> 7s 
Ea 
. t 


ATTENTION BARTENDERS, 
WAITERS & WAITRESSES! 


This Summer 


BACARDI, *! Phesinix 


BLACE Rum 
ae Invite You To 


TASTE THE NIGHT 


Just recommend BACARDIe BLACK RuM when a 
customer asks you for a rum drink suggestion, or for 
that matter, any drink suggestion. 


TOM WARD FROM DURGIN PARK 
did and received $10.00 on the spot and won the weckly 
drawing, a $50.00 gift certificate to La Groceria. He is 
now entered into the Grand Prize drawing. 


GRAND PRIZE 


A Trip For Two To Puerto Rico!! 
Trip includes 4 days and 3 nights hotel and round trip air fare. 


Courtesy of BACARDIe@ BLAck Rum and Phesitix 


WATCH FOR THE BACARDI BLACK MYSTERY 
CUSTOMER AT THE FOLLOWING LOCATONS 


Matt Garretts, Boston 
Boston 


Purple Shamrock, Boston 
Rock Hill Restaurant, 
Dorchester 


lery, 
Cask & Flagon, Boston Ground Round, Braintree Seaside, Boston 
pag: nee ~~saeeted Copley, Boston ey ser! th Boston Serendipity, Boston 
Chaps, Bosto Hap w, Framingham ee ar, Cambridge 
Club Taurus, , ae Hard Cafe, Boston 's Pub, Bos 
Houlihans, Boston TGI Fridays, Boston 
Italian American Restaurant, TJ. Spirits, Ashland 
So. a Tahiti, Dedham 
Las Brisas, 
Lord tone Boston 
Marketplace Cafe, Boston 


BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED. 
© 1990 BACARDI IMPORTS, INC., MIAMI, FL. RUM 40% ALC. 


(38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Detroit 


3 


Smith star as a mother-daughter dating 
it's Friday, it’s summer, and it's CBS. 


.V.: Salesman. On the road with a door- 
ible salesman. If the Bible had a cover 
; “A sweeping saga of war, sacrifice, and agape 
from the beginning of time to the last trump! (Until 


HITE 
if 


Pat Hobby Teamed with Genius is the story of a 
faded screenwriter on the comeback trail and is 
taken from the words of F. Scott Fitzgerald. 

Harris and Lynn Redgrave star in P.G. 
Wodehouse’s comedy about a movie sex symbol 
and her sister, The Old Reliable. And finally, at 5 
p.m., we have another John O'Hara yarn. This one, 
Natica Jackson, concerns a starlet who falls for a 
married man and stars Michelle Pfeiffer, Brian 


star in this 1932 horror quickie about your basic 

remote-isiland mad-doctor type who specializes in 

hunting human prey. (Until 7:05 p.m.) 

7:05 (44) The Sunshine Boys (movie). oa 
Matthau 


9:00 (2) Footsteps: Valley of the Kilns. \s that what 
pny ae arene amy 


ec bon Seocdt Sum. Was a puzzie- 


0p! : 
10:00 (2) Bringing Up Baby (movie). A 1938 come- 
dy from Howard Hawks, with Cary Grant as a flaky 
zoologist romantically pursued by zany heiress 
Katharine Hepburn. The kind of movie they don't 
make any more. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (38) Poltergeist li (movie). Yes, yes, they're 
back. And so are JoBeth Williams and Craig T. 
Neilson, who, like those folks from le, have 
the worst luck with real estate. From 1986. (Until 


midnight.) 

11:30 (44) American Patchwork: Appalachian 
Journey. A look at the birth of American pioneer cul- 
ture. Lots of folk music. This is a great series. Too 
bad the public-TV people buried it in the schedule. 
(Until 12:30 a.m.) 

11:40 (2) A Night at the Opera (movie). Groucho 
agreed that this 1935 effort and the 1939 epic At the 
Circus were the Marx Brothers’ best movies. Catch it, 
and don't forget to tape. Remember, if there were a 
nuclear war, your tape might be the only copy left, 
and post-apocalyptic generations will need stuff like 
this. (Until 1:15 a.m.) 


SUNDAY 


1:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Detroit 


5:00 (44) Mystery: Lord Peter Wimsey: Gaudy 
Night, parts one through three. Harriet Vane goes to 
her college reunion only to find a malicious prankster 
afoot. Peter drops down to step in. The community of 
demagogues and pedagogues that runs the college 
is confusingly portrayed yet remains the center of 
interest in this puzzler from Dorothy 
Sayers. Harriet Walter and Edward Petherbridge 
star. (Until 8 p.m.) 

8:00 (2) Evening at Pops. Why an orchestra would 
invite an a cappella group to sit in is a mystery. More 
to the point, why would an orchestra invite Bobby 
McFerrin instead of the Persuasions? Don't worry, 
etc. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Piece of Cake, part 
four. In which the Hormet Squadron get up in the air 
and discover that everything they need to know 
wasn't in their training textbooks. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Nasty Boys ll: Lone Justice (movie). Who 
are these people? What is this show? Everybody 
hates it, right? But NBC won't let go. Skip this. (Until 
11 p.m.) 

9:00 (5) Moonraker {movie)..Roger Moore wishes 
he were Sean Connery in this childish 1979 James 
Bond deviation. This is the one with Richard Kiel as 
the villain with steel teeth. Lois Chiles is the Bond 
pA (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

:00.(7) Murder Ordained (movie), part one. A bet- 
‘eegien amend tipo tae 1987 based on a real- 
life double-homicide involving a Midwestern minister, 
his wife, his lover, and her husband. Keith Carradine 
and JoBeth Williams star. To be concluded on 
Tuesday beginning at 9 p.m. (Until 11 p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Mystery: The Return of Sherlock Holmes: 
The Devil's Foot. Repeated from last week. With 


Howard (no, net Ope) a the workias PI. (Until 1 


+1560 (38) Ask the Manager. How come ail the 
black women dancers on rap videos are light- 
skinned? (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

11:00 (44) Alive from Off Center: Music Transfer. 
Native-music videos from the US, Germany, France, 
Hungary, and Mozambique. Disney was wrong. It's a 
big world after all. To be repeated on Friday at 11:30 
p.m. on Channel 2. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 


MONDAY 
8:00 (2) Adventure: The Last Navigator. This Old 


p.m.) 
8:00 (38) Three Days of the Condor (movie). 
Robert Redford stars as a CIA nerd marked for 
assassination by his own — when he uncov- 
ers one of those cover-ups in . Co-star- 
ting Faye Dunaway. From 1975. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
8:30 (7) Shangri La Plaza. Your guess is as good as 
anyone's. Channel 7 tells us: ‘This drama depicts life 
in an L.A. mini-mali told entirely with music and 
dance.” Just dunno. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) American Masters: Edward R. Murrow: 
This Reporter, part one. The first j:alf of a two-part 
portrait of the man who set the tone for everything 
good in modern broadcast journalism. Part one pro- 
vides a lot of personal background that really isn't 
necessary to appreciate the impact of next week's 
instaliment (which you must not miss). See review 
elsewhere in this section. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) A Fight for Jenny (movie). A 1986 TV- 
movie with Philip Michael Thomas (remember him?) 
and Lesley Ann Warren as an interracial couple 
involved in a battle over the wife's daughter. 
Based in fact. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Rock Follies: The Loony Tunes. in which 
the Little Ladies acquire a fourth vocalist. (Until mid- 
night.) 


TUESDAY 

8:00 (2) ees en See cert. Ts 
could be the Nova show. And at 
that, it’ shies 4 10h Gl on tochon ibis te Coories of 
Ecuador. Nothing wrong with learning about people 
you'll never meet, we guess. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (38) A Bridge Too Far (movie), part one. An 
all-star mostly-cameo cast star in the 1977 Army 


, drama that's actually several hours longer than 


World War II itself was. To be concluded on 
Starting at 8 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) The American Experience: Radio 3 
No, not the American Experience Swimsuit Issue. A 
frightening and strangely comforting look back to 
1946, when people thought the A-bomb was fun and 
the US government blew the shit out of a formerly 
beautiful South Pacific atoll. Hard to say what the 
most memorable irony is here. We might vote for the 
interview with the chief of the evacuated Bikini popu- 
lation. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Murder Ordains (movie), part two. The con- 
clusion. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Rock Follies: The Divorce. in which Anna 
departs the Little Ladies. The series conclusion. 
(Until midnight.) 


WEDNESDAY 
8:00 (2) Great Journeys: The Burma Road. \s it 
really lined with funny signs, or is that just some con- 
fused image from childhood? Miles Kington hikes 
from Burma to China. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (7) Lola (movie). Another mystery from CBS. 
This one, we assume, is a downed pilot. Says the 
Channel 7 press release: “Domestic comedy stars 
Leslie-Ann Warren [could she be related to Lesley 
Ann Warren?] as Lola Baltic, a professional married 
woman who leaves the fast urban environment of 
Manhattan for what she presumes will be the sub- 
urbs of Connecticut.” Joke’s on her when she ends 
up in Trenton? (Until 8:30 p.m.) 
8:00 (25) Glory Days. See review elsewhere in this 
issue. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (38) A Bridge Too Far (movie), part two. The 
conclusion. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) National Geographic Special: Those 
Wonderful Dogs. You know, the critters that bite your 
children, ruin your . and die tragically. A look 
at the history of the man-dog experience. (Until 10 


p.m.) 

9:00 (38) Molloy. See review elsewhere in this issue. 
(Until 9:30 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Nature: Tiger. Trailing a mama tiger as she 
raises her cub. That must have been a fun assign- 
ment for the film crew. (Until 10 p.m.)) 


THURSDAY 
8:00 (38) Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid 
(movie). Robert Redford and Paul Newman rob a 
bank, jump off a cliff, say a bad word, and court 
Katharine Ross. A 1969 low point. Raindrops keep 
fallin’ on Newman's head. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 
8:30 (2) Say, Brother. Featuring a performance by 
jazz singer Kristine Key. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Mystery: The Return of Sherlock Holmes: 
Silver Blaze. The horse is missing, the trainer is 
dead. Bet Holmes and Watson can link those two 
facts. Jeremy Brett plays Holmes. Just close your 
eyes and think of Basil. (Until 10 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Eric Clapton. A performance profile. Worth 
catching. (Until midnight.) 


FRIDAY 


7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Detroit 


rs. 
8:30 (7) Candid Camera: Getting Physical. The 
lighter side of health and fitness. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) P.O.V.: Police Chiefs. A film about three big- 
city top-cops — their differing personalities and diver- 


" gent views on law enforcement. (Until 10 p.m.) 





To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 02215 
at least eight days before the issue in which it 


is open to the public), date, place, a description of 


Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 p.m 
on oo to “Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. Auditions, 
Classes, religious services, reunions, and events 
requiring advance registration are not listed here: 
call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 to take out an 
ad. Unsolicited photographs are considered for 
but are not returned to senders. 
NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE FOLLOWING 
WEEK’S ISSUE. To be considered for “Hot Tix,” the 
deadline is a week earlier; to be considered for 
“Next Weekend,” two weeks earlier. 


EMERGENCIES 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 


BOSTON FIRE: 911 

BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 ~ 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 


EMERGENCIES 








RIDGE: 911 


CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 

MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 

MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 

BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 534-4075 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 

BRIGHAM & WOMEN’S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 

PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 

BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. 
immediate and continuing support, medical and 


Burning Spear play at the Channel Wednesday. 


legal info, referrals. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and 

North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate and 
MOMETTAG: 706 one 


C. ubs 


FRIDAY 
THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Music by Panos Bebedelis and Harry 
Dedrosian; dancing by Amber and Salisa. 
AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St, Boston. Call 
for information (18+ show). 
BACK BAY HILTON (267-2582), Club Nicole, 40 
Dalton St., Boston. Jobic and Alvin Roberts. 
BEACHCOMBER ee Cahoon Hollow 
Beach, Wellfleet. Night Train. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN (508-283-9108), 2 Main 
St, Gloucester. Taylor Made. 
BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., Maiden. Music 


by DJ 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM (290-5600), exit 27A 
off Rte. 128, Waltham. Music by DJs. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Allston. Dumptruck, Grand Theft Auto, Popelopes, 


Twigs. 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., 
Cambridge. Cail for information. 


THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Boston. 
Farrenheit, Big Town, Safety in Numbers, 
Clairvoyance, the Zone. 


the 
CHASE HOUSE (508-744-0000), Pickering Wharf, 
Gloucester, Horizon Band. 
CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge. Kip and Free Lunch. 
CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St, Boston. Music 


by Dus. 

CLUB M-80 (254-2054), 969 Comm Ave, Boston. 
on a Beach. 

CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 

Somerville. Great Train Robbery, Surrender 

Dorothy, World Gone Crazy. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq. 


Boston. 

CRICKET’S (720-5570), 101 Faneuil Hall 

Marketplace, Boston. At 5 p.m., At 5 p.m., Mark 
; at 7 p.m., a capella group Night Magic. 

ED BURKE'S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 

Boston. Luther “Guitar Jr.” Johnson and the Magic 

Rockers. 


EDIBLE REX ot gence “ae Old Concord 


Rd., Billerica. Heretix, Bristols, the Rage. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boylston St., 
Boston. At 5 p.m., Peter Dover; at 8:30 p.m., Bert 
Seager and Dan Greenspan. 

GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 Green 





St, Jamaica Plain. Parade, Johnny Groove, Blind | 
GROUND ZERO, (492-9545), 512 Mass Ave, 
Call for information. i 


Cambridge. 
GROVER’S 
Beverly. Grapevine Road. 

HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Mitch Woods and the Rocket 88s. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 


Boston. international Night with DJ and live band. 
JACOB WIRTH’S (338-8586), 33 Stuart St., 
i Mel Stiller. 


Boston. Piano E 
JAZZ HAUTE CAFE (508-922-2206), 148 Rantoul 


Beverly. Jamie Baum. 
JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville. Swamis. 


for 
(508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 


ad 


Boogaloo 
JOSLYN'S (508-443-0899), Rie. 27, Sudbury. Call | 
fori 


information. 

THE JUMBO (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, 

Somerville. , TWO , Absolute. 

LAI LAI RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 Mass Ave, 
Call 


Cambridge. Call for information. 
LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 


Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe Morocco Quartet. In. | 


Julien: pianist David Croham. 


LILY'S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall Marketplace, South j, 


Canopy, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 


Walkley; at 7 p.m., Mark Clayton. In the Cafe: at 5 | 


p.m., Bob Tallala. 

LIMERICK’S (350-7975), 33 Batterymarch St., 
Boston. Harvest Home. | 
MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., | 
peg Progressive and alternative dance 


music. Progressive music by DJ. | 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 
St, Marblehead. Call for information. 


Mugford 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 
Mass Ave, Cambridge. At 7 p.m., Ellie Marshall, : 
Laurie Geltman; at 10 p.m., Greek music. 

MIDNIGHT CQURT "1398- 7187), 164 Milk St., 
Boston. Caill for information. 

MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Washington St., 
Jamaica Plain. Call for information. 

NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864-1630), Zero |, 
Church St., Open mike night. i 
NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St, Boston. |! 
Johnny Barnes Band, Swinging Steaks, Linda 


Chourney. 
NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St., 
. Barrence Whitfield and the Savages, 


Bosstones. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898-2231), 22 
South St, Westborough. David Mallet, Jan Luby. 
OLDE IRISH ALEHOUSE (329-6034), Ries. 1 and 
109, Dedham. Gienshane. 

Shee Oe ee Cabot Farms Terrace 
Room, 880 Broadway, Somerville. Non-smoking 
and non-alcoholic club with dance music. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm Ave, Boston. 
John Andrews Parks. 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Paimer St., Cambridge. Bill 
Staines, Aileen and Elkin Thomas. 

PEARL STREET (413-584-7771), 10 Pearl St., 
Northampton. Dread Zeppelin, Rebel Pebbles (18+ 


show), 
PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass Ave, 
Continued on page 22 





343 WESTERN AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 


LIVE IRISH ENTERTAINMENT 









Fri & Sat 27 & 28 
HARVEST HOME comer a 
7 ve ry fo} Peb ei cl dalele) al p-m. 
RADIA ONAL Jumpin' Blues Dance Party 
IRISH SEISIUN ROLL WITH IT. 







plus 
SIAMSA THEATRE 
THIRST 





pe | BEACHCOMBER 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy — 479-8989 
e Friday e 
THE FOOLS 


e Saturday e 
HALLIDAY & THE 
HURRICANES 





e Thursday e 
TRIBE 
e Friday & Saturday e 
MARK MORRIS & 
CAT TUNES 








































FOUL BALLS 
WILLIE ALEXANDER * VOODOO DOLLS 
DRUMMING ON GLASS 


ite GEAR FAR DADDIES 
DHARMA BUMS « BRAHMEN CASTE 


BEFORE THE DAWN 
BABYLON RADW ¢ OASIS 


For a shot 


at at your 
big break, 
see the 
Phoenix’s 
Classified 
AUDITIONS 


THE POINT 
in the Balcony: JOSH KOONS 








a2 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE 


Friday, July 27 “USS 


SUMMER IN THE CITY! 


|FARRENHEIT| 


with special guests 


| BIG TOWN + SAFETY IN NUMBERS | 


CLAIRVOYANCE + THE ZONE 


$7.50 Di Todd 


Saturday, July 28 
EPIC Recording Artists 


BIG DIPPER 


with special guess YO LA TENGO f[ 


_| THE PIV-NERTS * CHLOROFORM KATE 
| $6.50/7.50 Dj Metal Mike 


‘Monday, July 30 18+ 


Tuesday, July 31 


13+ METAL 


featuring RAT ALLEY © MANTIS [4 | 


CLINIC * HIGH VOLTAGE « S.G. ROSE 
also featuring an Allstar Jam 
with members of FLESH 


$5.00 Dj WBCN‘s Metal Mike 


f Woubssdlins ae 1 1 8+ 
BURNING 
SPEAR 


with guests The Police Women of Guinea: 
LES AMAZONES 


H Thursday, August 2 
|} EAST OF EDEN 


and special guests 
ADVENTURE SET 
KID SIMPLE « 3AM 
THE SCENE 


8:00 pm DJ Todd 


Friday, August 3 


peepemrgyr | 
| TRIBE CALLED |j 
QUEST 


with specicl guests KWAME 


: $7.00 __Deors at 1:00 pm 


Sennen August 4 


JOHNNY 
WINTER 


with guests WEST END BLUES BAND 
BLACK RIVER SNAKES 


| $8.50/9.50 Doors at 8:30 pm | 


IC 
AUG 9 
; AUG 10 
AUG 1] 
AUG 16 
AUG 17 
AUG 18 
YELLOWMAN 
AUG 19 ALL AGES! 


; if 
H The Channel is available for sis ond 
i rentasl Cal 426-8868 for information 


THE TITANICS j 
MEATLOAF 

THE ZULUS 

CAMEO if 

THE JONESES 
BLACK UHURU } 
SOPHIA GEORGE 
DEATH ANGEL } 


THE GREATEST 

EXOTIC FEMALE 

REVIEW IN THE 
WORLD 


100 Beautiful international Stars 
Dancing on 4 stages at once 
Continuous Shows 17 Hours Daily 
Beginning at 8:00 am 'til closing 


Great food & drinks 
All Sports on (8) 52"TV's 


NO COVER CHARGE 
Bachelor Parties Welcome 


TOM CARUSO'S 


>, 617-889-4911 
CHELSEA 


Lunch Mion, - Sat.. 11:30-3 pm 
Dinner Sun.-Fri., 3:30-10 pm 
Saturday, 5-10 pm 
Sun., Brunch 11-3:15 pm 


Friday, July 27 
TH. & THE 
WRECKAGE 
Saturday. July 28 
SHY FIVE 
Sunday, July 29 
~“s 


TAM J AM 


Al] Musicians Welcome 


luesday, July 31 


NAVIN 
CONNOLLY 
BAND 
THE ACT 
JERRY 
RONG EC 
THE STEAM 
ROLLERS 


C-JAMMERS 


( ‘OAY I ee 
Sat.. Aug. I 


THE THIRD ESTATE 


hri.. Aug, 24 
T BLADE & THE 
FABULOUS ESQUIRES 


16048 Beacon St. 
Brookline 277-0982 


Q Friday, August 3 


(ee)N dani 


MERRIMACK ST. © METHUEN, MA 018.44 
TEL: (508) 686-8167 


NO COVER FRIDAY OR SATURDAY 
THE AUTOMATIX 
tanta 616 $ are sate 2 | of his! 
TOP 40 DANCE MUSIC 


LEBANESE RIGHT 
Ail FEMALE SRW 
Tee 


UNDERCOVER 
GIRLS 


THE PLOUGH 
& 
912 VIASS AVE. 


STA ARS 
CAMBRIDGI 


SERVING LUNCH 


EVERYDAY 
11:30-2:30 + Sat. & Sun. 12:00-3 :00 


Friday, July 27 


JOHNNY BARNES 
BAND 


with SWINGING STEAKS 
LINDA CHORNEY 


$4.50 8:00 pm 
Saturday, July 28 


MIRACLE LEGION 
THE VINDICATORS 
SARA LAUGHS 


$7.50 8:00 pm 


EVERY MONDAY NIGHT! 


B.Y.O.D. coving vour Own Demo) 


A LOCAL MUSIC LISTENING PARTY 
FREE BALE. 6:00pm 


Tuesday, July 31 
WFENX * Boston Rocks presen 


TALKING TO. 
ANIMALS 


q with guests FLOATING BOATS 
$4.50 8:00 pm 


Wednesday, August 1 
THE 


AMAZING 
MUDSHARK 


with THE DRIVEWAYS 
$4.50 8:00 pm 


Thursday, August 2 
BOSTON BREAKOUT 


with THE ROBERT A. BAND 


SALVAGED BLUES 
50 8:00 pm 


| LINK MONTANA 


2 Shows! 
The Original 
SUN RHYTHM 
SECTION 


with guests THE PREMIERS 
$10.00 8:00 & 11:00 pm 


HILT IHOOD 


Continued from page 21 


Cambridge. Screening Coyoties. ' 
THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm Ave, Boston. 


Foul Balls, Willie Alexander, Voodoo Dolls, 
Drumming on Glass. In the Balcony: Assassins. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 ee Harvard 
Cambridge. Abbey Lincoin and Tio. 

ROL SONESTA (421-5437), 200 Clarendon St., 
Boston. Suzanne Davis Trio. 

ROXY (227-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston. Neicey 
ave the White Heat Swing Orchestra, the Roxy 


ayes (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 

Cambridge. Upstairs: Myanna. Downstairs: Herman 

SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel (783- 
' . Wannetta 


SIT 'N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St. 
Maynard. Band That Time Forgot. 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brookline. 
TH. & the 
T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE (492-0082), 10 Brookline 
St, Cambridge. Zulus, Gigolo Aunts, So What! 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Westem Ave., 
Cambridge. |-Tones. 
WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), pean ta 
Boston. In the Turner Fisheries Bar: Randy Gurley 
Quartet. in the Lobby Lounge: at.5 p.m., Mary M. 


Morgan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broadway, 


Somerville. Little Big Band. 

WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 Tremont St., 
Boston. She Cried. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pl., Boston. 
Music by Dus. 

2007S (61 -5997), 228 Tremont St., Boston. Blue 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedelis and Harry Bedrosian; dancing by Salisa 


+ ree 


AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. One- 
year WFNX “X-Night Anniversary.” 
-sonmed BAY HILTON, Boston. Jobic and Alvin 


DEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. At 4 p.m., Jah Spirit. 
BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. Farrenheit, 


| Chin Friction. 


BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. Music by 
DJs. 

BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Ultra Blue, Black River 
Snakes, Red Letter. 


| ‘THE CHANNEL, Boston. Big Dipper, Yo La Tenga, 
Chloroform Kate. 


Piv-nerts, 

CHASE HOUSE, Gloucester. Tidewater. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Tricia Langlois, 
Molly Bancroft. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Adventures” 


dance party. 
CLUB 3, Somerville. Rage. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Ray Santisi. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7 p.m., Rob Rodgers. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Sugar Ray and the 
Biuetones, West End Blues Band. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Tribe, Tristan Park, Never 
So Few. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Peter 
Dover; at 8:30 p.m., Suzanne Davis and Charlie La 


Chapelle. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. At 1 
p.m., Toxic Narcotic, Backbone, STP, Grand Jury; at 
9 p.m., Titanics, Vagabonds. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Neighborhoods, Hearts on 
Fire, So What. 


HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. James Montgomery 
Band. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Funky Dance Party with DJ 


THE JUMBO, Somerville. Morgan Stu, Bone to 
Bone, Plan B. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David Croham. 
LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 6 p.m., Phil Harding. in the Cafe: at 10 
a.m., Bob Tallala; at 5 p.m., Sean Hurley. 

Boston. Harvest Home. 


p.m., Peter Brétzmann Trio, featuring William 
Parker and Gregg Bendian; at 10 p.m., Arabic 
music with bellydancing. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Miracle Legion, 


Thomas. 

PEARL STREET, Northampton. Floating Boats, 
Real World (18+ show). 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Kevin Connolly 


Band. 

RAMADA HOTEL (387-5640), Rte. 1A, East 

Boston. Sherrone and Richard DeLuca and the Al 

Vega Trio. 

THE RAT, Boston. Call for information. 

oe Cambridge. Abbey Lincoin and Her 
tio. 

ead Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 

Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 
ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Bert Seager Jazz Tio. 


SCULLERS, Boston. Wannetta Jackson and the 


Extremes. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Bobby Watson Band. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Shy Five. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Aon ig fet Third 
Estate, House of Joy, Collectics. 


Y 27, 1990 
WINNIE'S PUB, Boston. Peter Keane. 
mera hase 1955), One Boylston PI., Boston. 


Dick Syatt Singles Party. 
ZOOT’S, Boston. Madeleine Hall and Rhythm 
Hounds. 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 


BEACHCOMBER, Wellfleet. Incredible Casuals. 

BOBO’S, Maiden. Music by Du. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for information. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER MARRIOT (494-6600), 2 

Cambridge Center, Cambridge. Singles night. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Wargasm (all ages show). 

CHASE HOUSE, Gloucester. Pau! Brochie. 

CHRISTOPHER’S, Cambridge. Taylor Notch, 
Gilbert 


Vance ; 

CLUB M-80, Boston. “Parliament Funkadelic” 
dance night. 

COFFEEHOUSE SHENG (227-2305), 46 Beacon 
St., 2nd floor, Boston. Viva La Musica, Elaine 
Kazuko (smoke- and alcohol-free). 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 11 am., Bob Talalla; at 5 
p.m., Brian Walkley Quintet, Sal DiFusco. 
HARPER'S FERRY, Aliston. Blues jam, featuring 
Stovall Brown. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 5 p.m., blues jam, 
featuring the Heart Attacks; at 9 p.m., Big Train, 
Kildevil Blues. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri at 11 a.m.: 
the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz Trio. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. In the Cafe: at 10 
a.m., Phil Harding. 

LIMERICK’S, Boston. Irish music. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 2 
p.m., Helicats from Outer Space, Quest for Tuna; at 
7:45 p.m., Antietam, Fire in the Kitchen, Large 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Hub Caps. 
RAMADA HOTEL East Boston. Kenny Wenzel and 
the Al Vega Trio. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: at 2 p.m., Eastern 
Service Workers Acoustic Benefit; at 9 p.m., Mike 
Peipman: Quartet. Downstairs: Bernard Chevalley 
and Protojazz. 

Quartet. 

THE TAM, Brookline. TVS. 

VERONIQUE RESTAURANT (731-4800), 
Longwood Towers, 20 Chapel St., Brookline. 
WESTERN FRONT, idge. One World. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: 


Margie Hobbs. 
wiLLow JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for informa- 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
6s. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Jimmy 
Pitsilas, Costas, Panos Bebedelis, with the Averof 


Dancers. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. Music by 


Dus. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Call for information. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. “Thrash Bash,” featuring 
Democracide, Bob Evans, Aggressor, Delusion. 
COPLEY: PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Chase 


Coleman. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 7 p.m., Brian Walkley 
Quintet, featuring Scott Gilman. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. Peter Cover. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. King 
Moon Razor, Uber Alles, Chioe, Migraines (18+ 


show). 
HAWTHORNE HOTEL (508-744-4080), 18 


Washington Sq., Salem 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Cul de 
Sac, Blood and Stone. 

PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Brown Bag 
Gussiers. 

THE TAM, Brookline. “Tam Jam." 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Cail for 
information. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. !n the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Art Matthews Trio. in the Lobby Lounge: at 5 
p.m., Margie Hobbs. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for intorma- 
tion. 


ZANZIBAR, Boston. “Club Z,” dance music by Dus 
(18+ night). 


TUESDAY 
i for phone numbers and address- 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Freddy Elias 
Ensemble; dancing by Troupe Shamoosi and 


Salisa. 
a VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. Music by 


BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. Call for information. 
featuring Rat Alley, Mantis, Clinic, High Voltage, SG 
Rose (18+ show). * 

— PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Chase 


CucneT', Boston. At 5 p.m., Mark Clayton; at 8 
p.m., a cappella group Night Magic. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Acoustic series, featur- 
ing Tilinko. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne Davis. 
— Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey 


LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Shoot 
That Dog, Bad Art Ensemble, Funhaus, Walter. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. “WFNX Boston Rocks,” 
featuring Talking to Animals, Floating Boats. 


. PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Sidewalk City 


Biues Band. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Victor Mendoza 
Quintet. 


RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: New Grooves. 
Downstairs: Bruce Bartlett Trio. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Bob Bowlby/Paul Fontaine 


Quintet. 
THE TAM, Brookline. Kevin Connolly Band. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Call for 


information. 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Steve Wark 
Wilkins Band. 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Tumer Fisheries 
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Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. in the Lobby Lounge: at 
5 p.m., Margie Hobbs. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Call for informa- 








WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


Seer AKU!) 1-900-CLUB-HIT 


AN, Boston Huricane, Elecc Angels (18+ | = | LISTEN TO ALL THE MUSIC ON THE 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Wath. Mas | aa ALBUM BEFORE YOU BUY IT!! 












BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Call for information. 

CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (776-1366), 1 FREE CASSETTE WITH 

Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Call for information. y EVERY CALL 

THE aatiedoa Burning Spear, Les - Paes aes 4 Fe = 

Amazones : 99¢ A MIN 

CLUB M-80, Boston. “Eurohaus.” ° CHOOSE FROM: 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Chase | TMI , POP + RAP + DANCE « ROCK prize #202 
CRICKET'S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Phil Harding: at 8 MUSEUE Fri., July 27 © 8 & 11pm 

p.m., a cappella group Night Magic. BARRENCE WHITFIELD FREE CASSETTES 






EDIBLE REX, Billerica. The Scream, Overdrive /& THE SAVAGES 


special guest THE BOSSTONES 
cae Aug +. °8 11pm S HAS BSP" 










Reggae Weekend 
$2 







823 Main Street ‘ 
Blues Band. Camb., Mass. 497-8200 a A os ; re, July 4 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Julien: pianist Jeffrey . ry NEW GENERATION 
BAND 


Sat., July 28 


LOOSE CABOOSE 







Moore. 
LILY’S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 






NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Buddy Guy. 
PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. Bones of } 
Contention. ‘ 

RAMADA HOTEL (387-5640), Rte. 1A, East dc 608 SOMERVILLE AVE. 623-6957 WA NX (OKT) Moods ior Moderns 
Boston. Amy York and the Al Vega Trio. : TE 


Wed., AUG 8 
WAX TRAX RECORDING ARTISITS 


Deringers VS. REVOLTING COCKS 






iB atemotel iiamelelel acs 
Fil mele (stom gelel @eliele) Featunng 


See eg een Al Jourgensen of Ministry 


TOP 40 DANCE PARTY with Special Gue 
tors & The Skatenigs 






Antietam 
Fire in the Kitchen—Sieepyhead 
Bimbo Shrineheads—Large Hard 





es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 












Advance Tickets available at All TICKETRON locations, 
jazz all Strawberrles locations, or by calling 720-3434 






; by 
AXIS, Boston. Slaughtershack, Slaves, SEKA, 7:45 pm 




















BOBO'S, Maldon. Musi yO ' idiged and sore Duo 00 LOOSE 3 ~j y, Open Wecheday. Friday 
tom Leni if . 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, ‘Waltham. Music by Curtls Hamelbring & Bob’ Nieske TOO L Fomne Ao MANKAY Ost seecncece Cs 





rock 





7:45 






































THE Boston. East of Eden, Adventure Shoot That Dog 

Set, Vow of Silence, 3 AM, the Scene (18+ show). Funhaus—Bilt Speer 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Call for information. Lars Vegas ‘ 

CLUB M-80, Boston. Call for information. a 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Bim Skala Bim. 7:45 pm rock 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Ray Santisi a Sou poewines Boys nt ij ] 86 

CRICKET'S, Boston. At 5 p.m., sais Chie at 8 @ Acme Theater i : utitrad te 

p.m., a cappella group Night Magic. wie Cee, ewan Werder Atlantic Kcordiig Artists Harvard Avenue 

ED BURKE'S, Boston. Bob Meloon and the Big David Mamet & Anton Chekhov ELECTRIC ANGELS Scenic Alliston 
from New Orleans, The Blue Runners Concert line 254- 9804 ° ® Club Line 254-9820 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Opposites Attract. from N. Y.C., The Melted Americans ee ere eas eee 

Cul sahaus Rentetue tee beatae: ea, Saget Fri. & Sat., 3&4 21 and over RISING tT 

- at 8 p.m., and Dan (thursday, August 2} August 3 & 4° 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Piain. Bristols 7:45 pm TOP 40 DANCE PARTY DUMPTRUCK THE RELATIVES + THE GORDONS 

(18+ show). Pa, Fy petit GRAND THEFT AUTO + THE TWIGS ae 

<M“ —s SACRED RIECH All Ape Stow | | (cou HOLLOW HEYDAY 

HHJB CLUB, Boston, Meron jr. S 7 RONNIE MONTROSE All Ages ULTRA BLUE NUKLSANWICH + + QUASI MOJO 

HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Sunni Badore , , : BLACK RIVER SNAKES « RED LETTER wuts. Aug. 2 
THE JUMBO Genenais Pas Press oe one ken woes Gk Artist All JOHNNY GROOVE 
' Ss ' Sun., July 29 CHAIRMEN « THE CAKE EATERS 

Bi Figure/Ground—the SEE ENTREE SCRE SHE'S SO LOUD Fri, Aug. 3 

“hen ype sic pkeney par age eg It any show w/this  08.583- TRASH BROADWAY HULLABALOO 

LILY'S, Boston. in the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 5273 RAG DOLL TOE CUTTER » CHLOE +BACK KNIFE SPOT 

Walkley; at 3 p.m., Bob Talalla; at 7 p.m., Phil $97 -€ to 492-8 SATYRIAS 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 
































































a — ae DOG HOUSE « HEAVY BILLY 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Link Montana, Robert A. ZA Se = sack . MON-I-KER * KOPPELS HAIR COMING: URBAN ASSAULT CELEBRATION, 
NYC JUKEBOX (542-1123), 275 Tremont St., F 
Boston. “Show Us Your Tan’ contest. 
OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. Open 
i mike, featuring Chris Chandler. 
PARADISE, Boston. Cavedogs. 
; PASSIM, Cambridge. Chery! Wheeler, John 
| a WEEKLY ENTERTAINMENT 
} PUFFERBELLIES, Hyannis. John Cafferty and the HEARTY AMERICAN FARE 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Dance pty wih Did SER NRIS THE CHOICEST SPIRITS 
ROKY, Boston, Neicey Boswel, the White Heat || THE BLACK ROSE | THE PURPLE 
Sing Oreste Ry Dre 160 State Street ‘SHAMROCK 
SCULLERS, Boson. Cal fr inomaton. Live Entertainment Nightly One Union Street 
bs bog PUB, Maynard. A.C. Reed and His Live oer Nightly 
im Plunkett urs. 
TT. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Call for & IE Su At ig 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Tumer Fisheries THE CLADDAGH CHADWICK PARK Also featuring Assumption re in Worcester, noon-7 p.m. 
Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 113 Dartmouth Street 184 High Street David Van Fork ee 
n ar 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somervile. Bruce Gertz Fri & Sat, July 27 & 28 Available For sry 1 $17,50in advance ($20 day of show) 
by FRIDAY Martin O'Malley 451.9460 sie): an Sul san Plane Soiendnerting eae 
“ 0 . andparing, no alcohol. 
See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers avid ji 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos THE BLACK ROSE Harvard Square Bo oe 
eee fae * Fri & Sat, July 27 & 28 Harvest Home (617/93 
AXIS, Boston. Think Tree, Chuckiehead (16+ Sun, July 29 Traditional Music Session, 6-10 or Assumption Callege, (508) 75 752-5615 ext. 411 


show). 
Continued on page 24 
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CUubS 
CROVERS 


in Beverly - 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A 
15 min. on 128N + Exit 20S + (508) 927-7121 


Fidoy, uy 27 
GRAPEVINE ROAD 


HUCK 2 * COOL BLUE SKY 


STOMPERS 


Wednesday & Friday, August | & 2 © 18+ 
GROVER'S ANNUAL 


ROCK'N ROLL 
RUMBLE 
SPONSORED BY WFNX 


TICKETS 
AVAILABLE 
AT 


DEFUNKT 
WIE 


ora Se Se "1 
BARRENCE W 


HITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


Coming: Tues. 
THE REBIRTH B 
Vibe VLE 


Local Blues Favorites 
CHUCK MORRIS & THE 
SIDEWALK BLUES BAND 


GOOD EATS CHEAP J 


LOT 
PARKING 


17 HOLLAND ST 


ACROSS DAVIS T RED LINE « CONCERT LINE 


DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE + 776- 


7 


AVENUE 
O 


Your Rock Alternative! 


Bands will be featured 
Thurs., 2 
Amstel Light Night 
Clveaways to Longwood Tennis Match 


5 Boylston Place 
Boston, MA 02116 


HERETIX 


THE BRISTOLS * RAGE 


Sat., July 28 
THE IMMORTALS 
TRISTAN PARK + NEVER SO FEW 
Fri., Aug. 3 + 18s 
VALKYRIE 
Sat Aug 4 
THE JONESES 


Fri., Aug. 10 


BIG TOWN 


Sat., Aug. 11 


LAURIE 
SARGENT 


MOJAKA * INSCAPE 
Fri., Aug. 17 


fy! 
RICK BERLIN BAND 


Sat., Aug. 18 


THE NEIGHBORHOODS 


serving Boston's 
best original 
music outside Boston 


CALYPSO HURRICANE 
RICK RUSSELL BAND 


BLUES PATROL 


Monday-Saturday 9:00 - 2:00 
Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 
Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres 
Monday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 


ery Sunday Night is Reggae Night 


Cityside Entertainment 
Hot Line 742 7392 
Proper dress and | D required 
Listings subgect to change 


BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 
BOSTON VISTA WALTHAM, Waltham. Music by 
Dus. 


BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Call for intormation. 
CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Call for information. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. Call for information. 

CLUB 3, Somerville. Digney Fignus. 

CRICKET’S, Boston. At 5 p.m., Rob Rodgers; at 7 
p.m., a capella group Night Magic. 

ED BURKE’S, Boston. A.D. Reed and his 
Sparkplugs. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Valkyrie. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Gang 
Starr Posse (18+ show). 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Stompers, For No One, 
Witness. 


HUB CLUB, Boston. World Dance party. 
JACOB WIRTH’S, Boston. Piano sing-along with 


Mel Stiller. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE, Beverly. Greg Abate. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Call for information. 
THE JUMBO, Somerville. A is A, Here We Are. 
LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David Croham. 
LILY’S, Boston. In the Piano Bar: at noon, Brian 
Walkley; at 5 p.m., Phil Harding. in the Cafe: at 5 


MARRIOT COPLEY PLACE (236-5800), 110 
Huntington Ave., Boston. in the Terrace Lounge: 


Nuages. 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marblehead. Call for 


information. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 7 
p.m., call for information; at 10 p.m., Greek music. 
NAMELESS COFFEE . Marcia 
Harris, Vance Ba Les Sampou, Stuart 


NECCO PLACE, Boston. At 10 p.m. and 12:30 
a.m., the original Sun Rhythm Section, featuring 


Redbone. 

PARADISE, Boston. Heretix, Whoville, Vow of 
Silence. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Chery! Wheeler, John 
Michaels. 


PLOUGH AND STARS, Cambridge. The Bobs. 

THE RAT, Boston. Call for information. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Deborah Henson- 

Conant Jazz Harp. 

ROXY, Boston. Neicey Boswell, the White Heat 

Swing Orchestra, the Roxy Dancers. 

ROYAL SONESTA, Boston. Suzanne Davis Trio. 
information. 


Chormey 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Call for 
information. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Randy Gurley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 
5 p.m., Mary M. Morgan. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Donne! Fox 


Trio. 
WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Loiterers. 


omedy 


FRI 
CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., 


Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty Children. Call 648- 
5963 for reservations. 


‘CASA Di COMEDY HAVERHILL, (508) 521-0544, 


Michaelangelos Restaurant, 600 River St., 
Haverhill. At 9 p.m., Dick Doherty, Larry Norton, 
John Priest. 

CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m. and 11 p.m., 
Frank Ajaye, Julie Barr, Matt Graham. 


yp 


i ae 
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COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the Charlies 
Playhouse (482-2227), 78 Warrenton St., Boston. 
Call for information. 


COMEDY CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Mike Donovan, Jim David, Theresa Holcomb. 

COMEDY LOFT (267-6626), Joseph's Il, 30 Torrice 
Dr., Woburn. At 9 p.m., Ed Regine, Warren 


MacDonald, Wendy Liebman. 

COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), 124 Boyiston St., 
Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos Improv 
Company with Dan , Scott 1 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB (695-9922), 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont St., Boston. At 9:30 
p.m., Anthony Clark, Pat McGreal, Brian Kiley. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 
Warrenton St., Boston. At 8:30 and-10:30 p.m., D.J. 
Hazard, Leo T. Baldwin. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S (800-244- 
5653), Rite. 9, Framingham. At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, 
Larry Repucsi, Scott Larose. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON (231- 
2500), Rte. 1, Saugus. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Rich 
Ceisler, Larry Miles. - 

STEVIE D’S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 
At 9 p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Paul Koslowski, James 
Lemur. 


STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. At 
8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Denis Leary, Charlie Hall, 
Brendan McMahon. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty Children. 
See listing for Fri. 

CASA Di COMEDY HAVERHILL, Haverhill. At 8 
gr p.m., Dick Doherty, Larry Norton, John 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 7:30, 9:45 
p.m., and midnight, Frank Ajaye, Julie Barr, Matt 


CHATTERLY’S COMEDY CLUB (227-0828), 200 
Atlantic Ave., Boston. Stand-up comedy at 10 p.m.; 
call for information. . 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Mike Donovan, Jim David, Bill 


Campbell. 
COMEDY LOFT, Woburn. At 9 p.m., Ed Regine, 
Liebman 


Warren MacDonald, Wendy 

COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 10 p.m., Warren 
MacDonald, Tom Dunham, Steven Bjork, Scott 
Langley. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Anthony Clark, Pat McGreal, 


Brian Kiley. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, D.J. Hazard, Bruce 


Smimoft. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA’S, 
Framingham. At 9 p.m., Scott Larose, Dennis 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, Saugus. 
At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Louie C.K., Gary Luciano, 
Tony V. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm 
Ave, Brighton. At 9:30 p.m., Al Ducharme, Gerroli 


Bennett, Theresa Holcomb. 

SOUTH SHORE MUSIC CIRCUS (383-9850), 
Sohier St., Cohasset. At 8 p.m., Bob Newhart. 
STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 6:15, 8:15, and 10:30 
p.m., Kenny Rogerson, Paul Koslowski, James 


Lemur. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., 
Charlie Hall, Tom Agna. 

WESTBOROUGH MARRIOT (508) 366-5511, Ries. 
495 and 9, Westborough. At 9:30 p.m., “Kevin Flynn 


SUNDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 

Frank Ajaye, Julie Barr, Matt Graham. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 

“Kevin Flynn and Jackie Flynn Show,” featuring 
Fitzsimmons. 


DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:30 p.m., Anthony Clark, Pat McGreal, Bob 
Wilson, Helene Lantry. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., call 


for information. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, Saugus. 
At 9 p.m., Rich Ceisier, Billy Martin, Jim Lauletta. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night, 
with Steve Trilling. 


* oe 


m 4. 


Bob Newhart is at South Shore Music Circus Saturday. 
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MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


6s. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 


open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Jackie Flynn, Joe Rogan, Helene Lantry. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
BURLINGTON MARRIOT (229-6565), Diamond 
Lounge, Rte. 128 and 3A, Burlington. Call for infor- 


mation. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 


open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. A: 8:30 p.m., 
Tony V., Julie Barr, Dave Barbuto, Nancy Monroe. 
BLUE STAR LOUNGE (233-8027), 1639 


Broadway, Saugus. Call for information. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Paul D'Angelo, Steve Byluga, Mike Moto, Hiram 
Kastem. 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 

yar dame pegs Ng At 8:30 p.m., 
Jay Mayberry, Laura Kightlinger, Brian Longwell. 
CHEEKS (290-5600), Boston Vista Waltham Hotel, 
exit 27A off Rte. 128, Waltham. At 8:30 p.m., Max 
Dolcelli, Doug James. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Walli Collins, Tom Dommer, Steve Bjork. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:30 p.m., Myers’s Rum “Funniest Professional 
Search,” featuring amateurs from the food, bever- 
age, and travel 


industries. 
NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., Bob 
Seibel, Mike Moto, Hiram Kastem. 
STITCHES, Boston. pal nay “Anthony Clark 
Show,” featuring Jonathan Groff, Jay Charbonneau, 
Tom Gilmore. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., comedy 
sketches with the Act. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., - 
Longwell. 


McMahon. 

COMEDY LOFT, Woburn. At 9 p.m., “New Talent 
Night,” with host Tom Clark. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:30 p.m., Mike McDonald, George McDonald. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Kenny Rogerson, Kevin Knox, Vinnie Favorito, 
Hiram Kastem. 
ROSIE’S (738-1582), 1667 Mass Ave, Cambridge. 

i comedy with ComedySportz. 


SOUTH SHORE MUSIC CIRCUS, Cohasset. At 8 
p.m., Howie Mandel. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., D.J. Hazard, 
Johnny Pizzi, Michelle Bono. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Kevin Flynn Show,” 
with Tom Gilmore, Jay Charbonneau. 


FRIDAY 
See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty Children. 
See listing for Fri. 
CASA Di COMEDY HAVERHILL, Haverhill. At 9 
p.m., Tom Hayes, Wendy Liebman, Greg 
Fitzsimmons. 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
11 p.m., Jay Mayberry, Laura Kightlinger, Brian 


Longwell. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Rich Ceisier, Sue McGinnis, Mike Moto. 
COMEDY LOFT, Woburn. At 9 p.m., Kenny 
Rogerson, Gerroll Bennett, Rob Printz. 

COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry 
Tuxedos Improv Company with comedians to 
announced. 


DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
9:30 p.m., Mike McDonald, George MacDonald, 
Tom Brown. 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 and 
10:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Hiram. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP AT DUCA'S, 
——— At 9 p.m., stand-up comedy. Call for 


wer Ot COMEDY STOP AT KOWLOON, Saugus. 
At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., stand-up comedy. Call for 
information. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., D.J. Hazard, 
Johnny Pizzi, Michelle Bono. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Jay 
Charbonneau, Tom Agna, Tom Gilmore. 

/ 


ance 


PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 


call (508) 485-7113. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St. Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for stu- 
dents; call 491-6084. 

BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALLROOM 
DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
with instruction at 8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Morgan Hotel, the Lynnway, 
Lynn. Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 579- 
2315. . 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
tonight at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 


all-request dancing, beginning at 8 p.m. at First 
Unitarian Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont. 


Admission $5; call 491-6084. 

CONTRAS AND SQUARES, featuring Walter Lenk 
and guest callers, at Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Admission $5; call 547-7781. 


SUNDAY 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for students; call 495- 


4696. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PAR- 
TIES begin at 8 p.m. at Zanzibar, Boylston Pi., 
Boston, and at the Sheraton Lexington Inn, exit 30B 
off Rte. 128, Lexington. Admission $5, $3 before 
8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


MONDAY 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, sponsored by the 
Royal Scottish Country Dance Society, begins at 
phe wae Mone af Central Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4; call 49 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
po: pega 

call 643-3726. 


Admission $2; call 787-4381. 
TUESDAY 


“DANCING BY THE FOUNTAIN,” intemational folk | 
dancing outdoors at Copley Square, Boston, begins |' 


at 7:30 p.m. Free; call 491-6084. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus. 
Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
“BIMIN| BEACH CLUB” SINGLES DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Boca Room, Rie. 9, Framingham. 
Admission $5; call (508) 755-0884. 

DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m. 
at Masonic Hall, 1950 Mass Ave, Porter Sq., 
Cambridge. Admission $4.50; call 491-6084. 
HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE with instruction 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Mary Flynn Murphy 
Dance Studio, 1192 Broadway, Somerville. 
Admission $4; call 776-7314. 

“DANCE FREEDOM,” dancing in a smoke- and 
alcohol-free environment, at 7:30 p.m. at 
First Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Vista Intemational Hotel, exit 
27A off Rte. 128, Waltham. Admission $5, $3 
before 8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Admission $4.50; call 491-6084. 

EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 491- 


6084. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., Salem. 
Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 
SINGLES DANCE PARTY begins p.m. at 
Indian Meadows < tocar rate. 9, 


Restaurant 
Westborough. Admission $5; call 341-8332. 
SINGLES DANCE begins at 7 p.m. at Holiday inn, 
junct. of Rites. 495 and 2, Marlborough. Admission 
$5; call (508) 485-7113. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Fri. 
SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Fri. 


DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY. | 


See listing for previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 





FRIDAY 
JACOB’S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL presents 
performances by Ka Pa Hula Hawai'i Hula and 
Halau Hula O Hoakalei tonight at 8 p.m. and tomor- 
row at 2 and 8:30 p.m. Urban Bush Women perform 
tonight and tomorrow at 6 p.m. Ballet Chicago 


Tues. through Thurs. at 8 p.m., and Fri. the |’ 


3rd at 8:30 p.m.; Hot Lips perform Tues. through Fri. 


the 3rd at 6 p.m. Jacob's Pillow is located off Rie. 


20, Becket. Tickets $15-$28; call (413) 243-0745. 


HARVARD SUMMER DANCE CENTER PERFOR- |, 


MANCE SERIES presents “To Dance Is To Live,” a 


collaboration between choreographer/performer |' 


Julie Ince Thompson and poet Ruth Whitman 
based on the life of Isadora Duncan. Performance 
begins tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at the 
thee Union Studio Theater, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Tickets $6; call 495-5535. 


SATURDAY 
BERKSHIRE BALLET presents its final perfor- 
mance of Giselle, the first production of the season, 
today at 2 p.m. Music by Adolphe Adam; restaged 
by Berkshire Ballet's ballet mistress Nancy 

ij. A Midsummer Night's Dream toliows, 
with performances beginning Mon. at 8 p.m. and 
Thurs. at 2 p.m. Performances take at the 
Koussevitzky Arts Center Theatre, Berkshire 
Community , West St., Pittsfield. Tickets 
$13-17; call (413) 445-5382. 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing 


MONDAY 
BERKSHIRE BALLET. See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Fri 


WEDNESDAY 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Fr. 


THURSDAY 
Continued on page 26 





Concord. Admission $4.50; | 


ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. |: 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm Ave, Brighton. | 
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COS 


HARPERS FERRY 


_ Home of Boston’s 
Best Liv’ Rhythm & Blues 


nA ORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE 


0 + CLUB LINE-254-9743 


Tues., eg 


OPEN MIKE EXT KE EXTRAVAGANZA 
1+ 18+ 







13! GREEN ST. Bos. 
522°0792 


Haspers Panjotenee tee tee vltipeer tte 
THE RICK RUSSEL BAND 


VOTED BOSTON'S BEST BLUES CLUB BY ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE 


OUTRAGEOUS! 


BUSUY 
STAN ? 


“MISS NUDE 
SOUTHEAST" 


APPEARING: 
July 31" thru Aug.3” 


SHOWTIMES: 
1,3,6,9,12 





THIRD ESTATE MONDAY AMATEUR DANCE CONTEST 
ey rae SOS BL INITE $500°° ist prize 
Open 4 p.m.-1 ambi ing - $3.00 Cover More Details call Chris 331-9145 





TUESDAY NITE ~- FRAT NITE 


CUSTOMERS WIN tel ©] @ keke CASH & PRIZES 
yNi mm ste rs] m Ore) |(-1e|-mCleh a-m Ali lolelaal= 


oo LINGERIE SHOW! 


NIT 2 shows nitely starting 9 pm 
2 PRIVATE BACHELOR PARTY 
31 O10) homes ee) 


7 Stages - 2 Showers 
Dance Cage e Pool Table - Game Room 
ree Buffet 12-6 pm e Food Served Nightly 


bs Te @le)e)|e)(= 
bh Mo) 0] aol atclaloi=m deli aloh’, 1218 
Vib da rs Bele) io Mm ©le)(om @ isl alelsi a 


Over 130 SOLID GOLD DANCERS 


7M, : 318 CHALKSTONE AVENUE 


me Eh 
PUBLIC Oe » EASY WALKERS 
— “ny “7 


THE SAMPLES 









HOT BOX « FERTILE VIRGIN 


THE IMMORTALS 
COUNTRY BUMPKINS 
coum GORDONS 


Fel Waters Meera 
Concert Line : 492-BEAR 






PROVIDENCE, RI 
(401)-331-9145 
EXIT 23 OFF ROUTE 95 SOUTH 

















Continued from page 25 
See re 
DEAKSHIRE BALLET. See listing for Sat. 


FRIDAY 
JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL. See listing 
for Fri. 


Ve ey 


National Improv-Comedy Troupe! 
at ROSIE'S 
1667 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 


EVERY THURSDAY 9 PM 
$5 Reservations Suggested 738-1582 Ve nh Ss 
“The silliness was infectious” LATimes 


An Evening of cagpies Semapeagere 
think! 


Enjoy our magicians and Piano Play ‘ mytB nd 


before and after each show. / 


This weekend 2 shows Fri & Sat. 
Charlie Hall * Tom Agna 
\Brendon McMahon « Chris Zito 


-—, Reservations gran 424-6995 
Coming August 6"-10" 6° Annual Comedy Riot 


Turn to the Aid and Action listings in the Urban Eye 
‘| section for information on support groups, health 


Concoctions from and counesing sorvices, ad oer programs and 


The Pear Garden! FRIDAY 


Try our exotic new cocktail menu, inspired DINOSAUR ROCK is a family theater performance 
by The Pear Garden - The College of presented by Dinorock Productions and Ingrid 
Peking Opera. A perfect complement to Crepeau at 9:30 and 11:45 a.m. at North Shore 
i Music Theatre, Dunham Rd., Beverly. Tickets 
an evening of theatre or comedy. Relax : 7215. 
outdoors at our sidewalk cafe, or en- Ne aan ON THE WAVES.” 
joy everything from a Mai Tai to a Flame y" & dane 
5 ett Ag cruise around Boston sponsored by the Averof, 
Mountain in our lounge. embarks at 6:30 p.m. from A.C. Cruise Line, 28 
Northern Ave., Boston. Features musicians, 
singers, and belly dancers. Call for reservations. 
— $30; call 354-4500. 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP begins Fri. at 
noon at the Alliance Francaise, 15 Court Sq., 
Boston. Participants are encouraged to bring a 
lunch. Free; call 523-4423. 


SATURDAY 

CASTLE HILL JAZZ BALL begins at 8 p.m. in the 
Italian Garden, Castle Hill Estate, Argilla Rd., 
Ipswich. Features Chris Riddle and the Nel- 
son Riddle |!i Orchestra, and the New Yankee 
Rhythm Kings. Grounds open at 5:30 p.m. for 
picnicking. Admission $30-$35; call (508) 356- 
7774 









A DousBLe HEADER 


ComeDY EXPLOSION! 
STARRING 


ROVE 
TV ase Ho: ST 


Morton Downey, JR. 


& 


Tue Horrest Comic In Tue Country 


Steve SWEENEY 






17TH ANNUAL CIVIL WAR ENCAMPMENT fea- 
tures infantry and artillery drills, a fashion show, 
field cooking and setting up Union and Confederate 

camps. All-day program ee eee 
ab aon an totaos Ga Boston Harbor. Call 
227-4321 or 723-7800 for transportation informa- 
tion. Admission to the Island is free; call 727- 


5290. 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY presents a special 
program teaching children about animals, today 
115 Stuart Street and tomorrow at 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. at Drumlin 
(In the Theatre District) Farm, South Great Rd., Lincoln. Free with admis- 
Boston 720-1331 sion ($5, $3 for students). Call 259-9807. 
Valet Parking Wed. - Sat. Evenings! TOUR OF THE GRANARY BURIAL GROUNDS, 
Tremont St., Boston, Ameer peg pe 
' . Park Rangers today and Wed. at 1 p.m. Free; call 
STON SEO ES 522-2659 





KOWLOON RESTAURANT « RT 1 NORTHBOUND « SAUGUS 
BOX OFFICE: 617-231-2500 


a a a a a a ae ae ae a ae ae ae ae Oe oe ae ae Se ee Se Se Se ae 


RRR REE EEE EE HE EH 






et kek KKK KK 


* 





#1] SUNDAY 
yak oe eae 
ont ace : ate Sets fet tn re 


Newburyport. 
at 1 p.m. Free; call (508) 465-6926. 
“OLMSTED COUNTRY PARK” is a walking tour 
Franklin Park. Meet at 1 p.m. wh 


BRUCE SMIRNOFF | 20°" plein 
Yakov 0 POLO MATCHES begin at 3 p.m. at the Myopia 
WT D.J. HAZARD ’ arbey caacey taghw a gp 
Sat, July 28 at 8:30 & 10:30 on : Compute . Admission ’ 
THE DON GAVIN SHOW! / | WAS AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing for 
WITH BRUCE SMIRNOFF ° 
Sun, July 29 at 9pm : MONDAY 


THE KEVIN KNOX SHOW! | "AWORIING WITH THE ALCOTS. 2 hing is 


27a 


wp ny 


WITH BRUCE SMIRNOFF . in 5, begins at 9 a.m. at Orchard House, 399 
Man, July 20 at 8:20 pm : Lexington Rd., Concord. Features games, songs, 
; 4 we and refreshments, all in the home of Louisa May 
OPEN MIKE NIGHT! ne oem required. Admission $15; call 
WITH BILLY MARTIN ISLAND SUNSET CRUISE to Great Brewster 
Tues, July 31 thru Sun, Aug 5 : ‘| Island embarks at 6 p.m. from Boston Harbor 
SPECIAL GUEST = : | Cruises, Long Wharf, Boston. Sponsored by the 
HIRAM KASTEM é aw Friends of the Boston Harbor Islands, Inc. Tickets 

os ; ‘| $8-$10; cali 523-8386. 









(not to be confused with Bruce Smirnot!) TOUR BOSTON COMMON with the Boston Park 
Rangers today, tomorrow, and Thurs. at 1 p.m. 


Free; call 522-2659. 
TUESDAY 


JULY 25-29 






























7] Phoenix Classifieds work. ‘| ROBBY SYLVAIN presents a children’s concert, 
| with singalongs and stories, at 11 a.m. at 
AJAYE Every week, over 400,000 aap 80 Washington St., 
an) . an ee) inchester. ; Call 625-6976. 
FOX's "Comic Strip Live people look to the Arts Nd | tour BOSTON COMMON. See listing for 
100 Warrention St AUGUST 1-5 Entertainment Authority for [|| Mon. 


the latest in arts and 
entertainment information. 


WEDNESDAY 
|| ZEITERION THEATRE hosts “Summer Youth 
Theatre Festival 1990,” featuring children’s sing- 


482-0930 Jack Mayberry 


And don't forget NICK'S Newest 








and 3* Comedy Club at Cy hon & t 8:30 And because we cover the er Rory, at 10:30 a.m. at 648 Purchase St., 
Deca's & +4 ry Mon. & Tues. at 8: . , 
s erage . ee Co ER entire entertainment scene, pond Bedford. Tickets $4.50; call (508) 997- 
And Wick's Com || BPL PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN i 
aiuioweeion, NEON Loa | | Wo Nave the most Sossieciay-qiaeto atanpieat Sanus 


‘| at 2:15 p.m. in the Children’s Resource Center, 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
call 536-5400, x328. 

OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 8:30 p.m. 
(weather permitting) on the fifth floor of the College 
of Liberal Arts, 725 Comm Ave, Boston University, 
Boston. Members of the Astronomy Department 
will identify astronomical features which the 
lathe abirameese Free; call 353- 


TOUR OF THE GRANARY BURIAL GROUNDS. 
See listing for Sat. 


oan uxe tives | | comprehensive arts-related 
Classified section in Boston. 


To place your ad, see the 
coupon in this week's 
issue or Call 


267-1294 




















THE DAILY FEED 












Humor of a Higher Order. THURSDAY 
WEEKDAYS AT 5 PM only on Or stop by our a aoe 





Classified Office at 






od ; “PLAY BALL AMELIA BEDELIA AND OTHER 
1 26 Brookline Avenue, and 11:45 pene So Shore Music Theatre, 
just one block from Dunham Rd., Beverly. Tickets $5.50; call (800) 649- 






7215. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP. See listing for 
previous Fri. 





Fenway Park. 










airs 


FRIDAY 

125TH BARNSTABLE COUNTY FAIR runs 
through Sun. daily from 10 a.m. until 11:30 p.m. at 
the Fairgrounds, Rte. 151, East Falmouth. The fair 
features agricultural, livestock, and crafts exhibits, 
including racing pigs; poultry, sheep, beef, and 
swine shows; and the Second Annual Amateur 
Photography Contest. Also features Billy Burr's 
“Funorama Midway” carnival. Suzy Bogguss per- 
forms country music today at 3 and 8:30 p.m. 
Admission $5, $3 for seniors and youths, free for 
children under 12; call (508) 563-3200. 


SATURDAY 













, Walpole. 
125TH BARNSTABLE COUNTY FAIR. The 
Platters perform ‘50s rock and roll today at 3 and 







8:30 p.m. See listing for Fri. 

“EIGHTH ANNUAL LOBSTERFEST” begins at 11 

a.m. at Waterfront Park, Newburyport Center. 

Proceeds benefit Lions Club Charities. Tickets 

$9.50, $8.50 in advance; call (508) 465-3857. 
SUNDAY 










AFRICAN AMERICAN HERITAGE FESTIVAL 
begins at 6:15 p.m. on the Newton Centre Green on 
Centre St. between Langley Rd. and Lyman St, 
Newton Centre. Features ethnic food, music, and 
crafts, Free; call 552-7130. 

125TH BARNSTABLE COUNTY FAIR. “The 
Fabulous Fours,” including Four Lads, Four Aces, 
and the New Chordettes, perform songs from the 
"50s and ‘60s today at 3 and 8:30 p.m. See listing 
for Fri. 
















USIC 












CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 
CONCERTS AT TANGLEWOOD, Lenox, in the 
Tanglewood Shed feature a prelude concert at 7 
p.m., followed at 9 p.m. by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Roger Norrington, per- 
forming Haydn's Symphony No. 83 (The Hen), 
Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, Tippett's Fantasia 
on a Theme of Corelli, and selections from Walton's 
Facade. Tickets $9-$48; call (413) 637-1600. 
CAVANI STRING QUARTET performs Beethoven's 
Quartet No. 1, Erb’s Quartet No. 2, and 
Tchaikovsky's Quartet No. 1 at 8 p.m. as part of the 
“Great Woods Educational Forum” at Cole Chapel, 
E. Main St, Wheaton College, Norton. Tickets, $10; 


Call 969-0658. 

CHAMBER WORKS OF BACH, featuring the 
Brandenburg Concertos No. 1 and No. 4, are per- 
formed at 7:30 p.m. at Town Hall, 20 Main St., 
Andover. Sponsored by Phillips Academy and the 
Andover Historical Society. Admission $5; call (508) 
475-3400. 

FREE NOON-TIME CONCERTS at First Parish on 
the Green, Lexington, feature music of Haydn and 
Tomber today, and the Concord Hill Woodwind 
Quintet performing the premiere of Francis Judd 
Cooke's Concertino and works of Cowell, 

Persichetti, , and Joplin on Fri. the 3rd. Call 




































862-6365. 
MUSICORDA SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL fea- 
tures concerts at 8 p.m. at Chapin Auditorium, 
Mount Holyoke College, Rte. 116, So. Hadley. 
Tonight, a chamber ensemble performs 
Beethoven's Beethoven's Trio for Two Violins and 
Viola; lves's Piano Trio; and Dvorak's Sextet for 
Two Violins, Two Violas, and Two Cellos. Fri. the 
3rd, chamber music includes Tchaikovsky's Piano 
Trio; Piston’s Duo for Violin and Viola; and 
Shostakovich's String Quartet No. 9. Tickets $10, 
$8 for students and seniors. Call (413) 538-2590. 
BOSTON SUMMER ORCHESTRA, led by co-direc- 
tor Derek Katz, performs at 8 p.m. at the Edward 
Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Program to include the Overture to Mozart's Cos/ 
fan tutte and Mozart's Clarinet Concerto in A, fea- 
turing clarinettist Robert Cantor; Copland’s 
, and the Overture to Rossini's 
L'ttaliana in Algeri. Tickets $6; call 321-2188. 


SATURDAY 

CONCERTS AT TANGLEWOOD, Lenox, include 
an open rehearsal of tomorrow's performance at 
10:30 a.m. At 8:30 p.m., the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Valery Gergiev and featur- 
ing pianist André Watts, performs Tchaikovsky's 
Piano Concerto No. 1 and Symphony No. 5. 
Performances take place in the Tanglewood Shed. 
Tickets $11.50-$48; call (413) 637-1600. 

BOSTON CHAMBER ENSEMBLE, under the artis- 
tic direction of Arnold Lee, performs works of 
Mozart, Brahms, Barber, Tallis, and others at 8 p.m. 
at First Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., 
Harvard Square, Cambridge. Admission by dona- 
tion; call 547-2289. 




























































































no Emily Magee and baritone Kevin Deas, and the 
Springfield Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Joseph Flummerfelt, performing Brahms's Ein 
deutsches Requiem. Program begins at 8 p.m. in 
the Concert Shed, Berkshire School, Sheffield. 
Tickets $10-$15; call (413) 229-3522. 


SUNDAY 
CONCERT AT TANGLEWOOD, Lenox, features 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Valery Gergiev, with pianists Claude Frank and 
Lilian Kallir, at 2:30 p.m. in the Tanglewood Shed. 





























Sea dete AE 2 





Rd., Ipswich. Nancy Armstrong is the featured 
soloist in Bach's Cantata No. 209, Non sa che sia 
dolore. Grounds open for picnicking at 4 p.m. 

are recommended. Tickets $16; call 


SOUTHAMPTON YOUTH ORCHESTRA, a 100- 
piece orchestra from England, performs a program 
to include Rossini’s La gazza ladra Overture, 
Mozart's Horn Concerto No. 3, featuring Amanda 
Seaman, Holst's The Perfect Fool, and a Brahms 
symphony. Performance takes place at 8:30 p.m. at 
the Fuller Museum of Art, 455 Oak St., Brockton. 


Frescobaldi, Bach, Alain, and Mendelssohn at 8 
p.m. at Old West Church, 131 Cambridge St., 
Boston. Admission by donation; call 739-1340. 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE “SUMMER SING,” 
featuring conductor Allen Lannom, presents 
Rutter's Requiem at 8 p.m. at Temple Isaiah, 55 
St, Lexington. Admission $4; call 925-8073. 
1990 SUMMER CARILLON RECITALS take place 
weekly at 7 p.m. at Phillips Academy, Memorial 
Tower, Rite. 28 and Salem St., Andover. Tonight's 
concert features Christina M. Anderson of Leuven, 
Belgium. Free; call (508) 475-3400, x227. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY presents the 
Scott Hardy Trio at 6:30 p.m. at the Fenway Rose 
Garden, the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 262-1120, 
x228. 


i 


WEDNESDAY 
HARVARD SUMMER POPS BAND, under the 
direction of Thomas Everett, performs at 4 p.m. on 
the Memorial Church steps, Harvard Yard, 

; Call 495-2000. 


LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC presents a free 
“Bach's Lunch” concert featuring pianist Kathryn 
Serio, performing Beethoven's Tempest — 


Chopin's Polonaise in C minor, 
No. 3, and Debussy's Estampes, at 12:15 p.m. A 
Opera Fest Workshop performance begins at 8 


THURSDAY 

CONCERT AT TANGLEWOOD FEATURES CEL- 
LIST YO-YO MA AND PIANIST EMANUEL AX, 
with clarinetist Harold Wright, performing at 8:30 
p.m. in the Theatre-Concert Hall. Program to 
include Prokofiev's Sonata for Cello and Piano, 
Bolcom’s Cello Sonata, and Brahms's Trio in A 
minor for Clarinet, Cello, and Piano. Tickets $8-$25; 
call (413) 637-1940. 


FRIDAY 


9 p.m. in the Tanglewood Shed, the Boston 
Orchestra and cellist Steven Isserlis, 
conducted by Christoph Eschenbach, present a 
program to include Berlioz'’s Benvenuto Cellini 
Overture, Tchaikovsky's Variations on a Rococo 
Theme for Cello and Orchestra, and Mahler's 
Symphony No. 1. Tickets $11.50-$48; call (413) 
637-1600. 
LAFAYETTE STRING QUARTET performs 
Beethoven's Quartet No. 5, lves’s Quartet, and 
Ravel's Quartet at 8 p.m. as part of the “Great 
Woods Educational Forum” at Cole Chapel, E. Main 
St., Wheaton College, Norton. Tickets, $10; call 


969-0658. 
FREE NOON-TIME CONCERTS. See listing for 


previous Fri. 
MUSICORDA SUMMER MUSIC FESTIVAL. See 
listing for previous Fri. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


FRIDAY 

DAVID MASSENGILL and BERNICE LEWIS per- 
form folk music as part of the “Wood 
and Strings Concert Series” at 8 p.m. at First 
Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. Tickets $7; call 641-2131. 
WILLIE NELSON performs country music at 8 p.m. 
at the South Shore Music Circus, Sohier St., off 
Rte. 3A, Cohasset. Tickets $35; call 383-9850. 
“LOWELL FOLK FESTIVAL 1990” takes place 
today Sun. at locations throughout down- 
town Lowell. Performances begin at 7:30 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow on South Common and at 
noon tomorrow and Sun. at Lucy Larcom Park. 
Dance parties take place daily at 5:30 p.m. Craft 
demonstrations run from noon to 5 p.m. tomorrow 
and Sun. Traditional foods are available. 
Performers include the bluegrass band Alison 
Krauss and Union Station, the Rebirth Jazz Band 
from New Orleans, jazz violinist Claude Williams, 
the bilues/gospel band the Holmes Brothers, 
Senegalese musician and storyteller Djimo 
Kouyate, the Native American band the Badlands 
Singers, and Ivan Cuesta y sus Vallenatos 
Autenticos 





FLEETWOOD MAC. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
HAITIAN CONCERT, featuring 
Richelet Barge, Liza Williams, and Fritz Dossous, 
begins at 6:30 p.m. at the Strand Theatre, 543 
Columbia Rd., Dorchester. Tickets $15, $12 in 
advance; call 282-8000. 
KENNY 


North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham Rd., Beverly. 
Tickets $28.50; call (800) 649-7125. 

“JAZZ AT DeCORDOVA 1990” presents the John 
Scofield Quartet at 3 p.m. at the DeCordova 
Museum 


f Pond Rd., Lincoln. 
Tickets $6-$12; call 259-8355. 
“LOWELL FOLK FESTIVAL 1990.” See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 
STEEL DRUM PLAYER P.J. ADAMSON performs 
daily today through Fri. at 12:15 p.m. at CityPlace, 
Transportation Building, 8 Park Plaza, Boston. 
Free; call 973-7200. 


TUESDAY 
FRANKIE VALLI & THE FOUR SEASONS and 
THREE DOG NIGHT perform at 8 p.m. at the South 
Shore Music Circus, Sohier St., off Rte. 3A, 
Cohasset. Tickets $26; call 383-9850. 


BILL STAINES performs folk music 
at 7:15 p.m. at Jackson Homestead, 527 
Washington St, Newton Comer. Grounds open for 
picnicking at 6 p.m. Tickets $3, free for children; call 
552-7130. 

“BOSTON FIVE NEIGHBORHOOD CONCERT 
SERIES” presents a concert of ‘50s pop music at 6 
p.m. in Brophy Park, East Boston. Free; call 725- 
4465. 


FRAMINGHAM: STATE COLLEGE “SUMMER 
BREEZE” CONCERT SERIES continues with a 
performance by Good Company, featuring Randy 
Gurley, at 7 p.m. at McCarthy College Center, 100 
State St, Framingham. Free; call (508) 626-4615. 
STEEL DRUM PLAYER P.J. ADAMSON. See list- 
ing for Mon. 


ing for Mon. 


presentation. Free; 

JAMES TAYLOR performs at 7:30 p.m. tonight, 
tomorrow, and Sat. the 4th at the Great Woods 
Center for the Performing Arts, Mansfield. Tickets 


Contemporary folk music at 8 p.m. at the Berkshire 
Arts Center, 40 Kemble Rd., Lenox. 
Tickets $18.50 and $25; call (413) 637-4718. 
-TONES perform reggae music in a Rose's Lime 
Juice “Jungle Jam” to benefit the global rainforests 
at 9 p.m. at Baha Beach Club, 79 Parking Way, 
Quincy. Admission $3; call 734-1111. 
HERB POMEROY QUARTET performs at 6 p.m. at 
Howland Place, 651 Orchard St., New Bedford. 
Free; call (508) 999-4100. 
LONNIE BROOKS BLUES BAND presents a con- 
cert in the “Bud Dry Summer Nights” series at 5:30 
p.m. on the West End at Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston. Free; call 536-3003. 
AVEROFF GREEK BAND performs at 6 p.m. at 
Adains Park, Main St., Roslindale. Free; call 725- 
4465. 


PATTY LARKIN performs in a “Concert in the 
Courtyard” at 7:30 p.m. at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
465 Ave., Boston. Tickets $10, $8 for 
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Lenox. Tickets $18.50 and $25; call (413) 637- 


4718. 

HOLLY NEAR performs contemporary folk music at JAZZ 
8 p.m. Provincetown Town Hall. Tickets $17.50; call 

(508) 349-6847. 


Sohier St, off Rte. 3A, Cohasset. Tickets $20; call 
383-9850. 
WASALL YOUTH: JAZZ ORCHESTRA, from 






JAZZ FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


ie Oe OR eR ek ee 





Willow Tazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq.. Som. 623-987 
€ 421-9333 
















from Germany, sax with Last Exit 

The Peter Broetzmann Trio 
featuring Cecil Taylor's rhythm section, 

William Parker (bass) 

and Gregg Bendian (percussion) 
from Moscow, Tri-o 

Blood and Stone 

from 









Leningrad, 
The Leningrad Duo 
Curtis Hasselbring & Bob Nieske 
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JAZZ CABARET & GRILLE 
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SCULLERS 































SUNDAY 6 
NOVELIST IRA WOOD AND POET TIM JOYCE }] cau Guirao i bores AZZ LINE (508) 922-22 
perform poetry at 3 p.m. on the grounds friday & saturday, 
of the Longfellow National Historic Site, 105 Brattle 1! WANNETTA JACKSON J "AMIE BAUM 
St., Cambridge. Sponsored by the England FRIDAY: $6 & SATURDAY + $6 
Poetry Club and the National Park Service. Free; Sunday Jazz Brunch 11-2:30 Jazz Flute from New York City 
call 876-4491. CIRCIE MILLER QUARTET PETER CASSINO 
AN AFTERNOON WITH POET VINCENT FERRE TUE & WED SHOWS: 8:50, 10:00, 11:03 R CASSINO 
Me Teas Rese, 2067 Mocs Aaa Norn {| 731BOB BOWLBY) PAUL ot the Falcone Piano 
Cambridge ‘Sponsored by Word of Mouth reading || &! THE JAMIE BAUM QUARTET every thursday » no cover 
ns surmxDAVID “FATHEAD” NEWMAN! | SUNN BADORE 

MONDAY rena Blues Cabare 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents open poetry pa Pl et Jazz & Blues Cabaret 
readings, featuring Don Quatrale and Scott Curtis, 
at 8 p.m. at Charlie's Tap, Green Street Grill, 280 
Green St, Central Square, Cambridge. Admission 
wpe 2 FOOD 10 

ESDA BPs 

mabutaiind casita oeidirsidile Check the 
by Raphael Woolf at 8 p.m. at Community Church Boston Phoenix 
Bidg., 565 Boylston St., Copley Square, Boston. AFTER HOURS Classifieds. 









LAILAI 


RESTAURANT 
Where Hot Food Meets Cool Jazz 


"Frank Wilkins { Tak Yamazaki 
& "Visions" : Quartet 


with : 


34 Jul Tue 9pm-lam: $6; he spirited vibes of 
THE MENDOZA QUINTET 


1 Aug Wed 9pm-lam: $4;A solo piano appearance by 
LASZLO GARDONY 


: 





: 
i 
: 





2 Aug Thu 9pm-lam: $7:A dance with vocal 
ART AND FRIENDS. 








de >= Shag Fr pm 8p, Wecome Deborah 
; am nent 
Tues. ,July31 Aug. 4 JAZZ HARP 
Jam Session Phil Hamilton 4'Aug Sat Spm: $7: lipm: $7: Hot Brazilian jazz vocals with 
“Rated Best Bet for Chinese Food ||| THE OMAN GROUP 






& Jazz” - Evening Magazine 
700 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. * 876-7000 






CONCERTIX 876-7777 





Great Music and Great Food — Sailing From Long Wharf 


Friday, July 27 at 7:00 & 9:30pm - 

New Black Eagle Jazz Band Boston Jazz Band 
Saturday, August 4 at 7:00 & 9:30pm: Tic SE. 

Koko Taylor & The Sidewalk Blues Band 

Friday, August 10 at 7:00 & 9:30pm j 

Bim Skala Bim & Calypso Hurricane 

as: x « Strawberries « T - Phone Charges at Concertix 876-7777 


ner, $5 for lectures; call 492-8699. 


TUESDAY 
PEGGY NOONAN, presidential speechwriter for 
Presidents Reagan and Bush and author of What / 
Saw at the Revolution, speaks at 5 p.m. at the 
ARCO Forum of Public Affairs, Kennedy School of 
Government, 79 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; call 
495-1380. 


THURSDAY 
“THE AMERASIAN EXPERIENCE” is a panel dis- 
cussion at 6:30 p.m. at the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston. Panelists include photogra- 
pher Hien Duc Tran, Professor Chung Hoang 
Francisco 


members of the local Vietnamese Amerasian | 
Community. Free; call 536-5400, x339. 


enefits 


SATURDAY 

“AN EVENING OF COMEDY, MUSIC, AND 
MAGIC,” featuring comedian Mark Schneider and 
comedy improvisationby the IRS — The Improv 
Rescue Service, begins at 8:30 p.m. at Copley 
Square Ballet, 667 Boyiston St., Boston. Portion of |: 
the proceeds benefits Rosie's Place. Admission $6; 
call 331-8136. 


THURSDAY 
-TONES perform reggae music in a Rose's Lime 
Juice “Jungle Jam” to benefit the global rainforests 
at 9 p.m. at Baha Beach Club, 79 Parking Way, 
Quincy. Admission $3; call 734-1111. 


The Phoenix Classifieds 
GIG SECTION 
Can help you find a 
drummer. 
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GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, unless 
otherwise noted. In addition to the hours listed here, 
many galleries are open by appointment. 


NEWBURY STREET/BACK BAY 
ALIANZA GALLERY (262-2385), 154 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. 
Through Sept. 1: group exhibit of art glass jewelry 


Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Aug. 
3: a summer group show. 

ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. Through 
Aug. 25: “Summer Brights,” a multi-media show by 
Dan Bleier, Peggy Hadden, John Hadwen, Susan 
Hall, and Necee Regis. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Aug. 31: “On and Off the Wall,” paint- 
ings and sculptures by Alejandro Berlin, Fay 
Grajower, Peter Nelson, Bill Nogris, Judith Shah, 


and others. 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), Gallery 
East, 700 Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m. Through Aug. 24: “Contemporary Czech- 
osiovak Posters,” 200 works by prominent Czech 
graphic artists. Reception July 31, 5:30-8 p.m. 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS. 

— The Black Box Theater, (426-5000), 539 
Tremont St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Aug. 17: “Unearthing Censors,” works on paper by 
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‘ c im Secs & = 
Pamela Dodds’s\ Heard a Strange Sound, I, at Bromfield Gallery 


TJ Norris. Reception July 27, 6-8 p.m. 
CAFE FLORIAN (247-6600), 85 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri. -Sat. 
until 1 a.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Aug. 2-31: “If 
This Is Tuesday, It Must Be Belgium,” new color 
lyre raphs by Victoria Gewirz. Reception Aug. 2, 

p.m. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through July 28: “Exploractions: Exploring 
Abstraction,” juried by artists Powers and 
Annegret Rice. Aug. 1-18: cmae tone and 
Graphics: Environmental Perspectives.” Ri 
Aug. 2, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 216 Newbury St, 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. Through Aug. 18: 
works in handmade paper by Ciaire O. Lissance. 
EQUINOX HAIR DESIGN (236-5855), 85 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. until 9 
p.m. Through Sept. 8: illustrative drawings by 
Shennen Bersani. 
HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Prints with historical, sporting, marine, archi- 
tectural, and botanical themes. 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Aug. 24: “New Choices,” paintings by Alberto Rey 
and Sharon Kaitz. 
MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Ongoing: “Pop 
Art!,” featuring graphics by Andy Warhol, Frank 
Stella, Tom Wesselmann, David Hockney, Larry 
Rivers, and Roy Lichtenstein; sculptures by Tom 
Patti and Ernest Trova. 
NEWMAN GALLERY (262-9083), 205 Newbury 






St, Boston. Mon.-Fri 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 am.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Original oil paintings by 
French and American Impressionists, including 
Pissaro, Bittar, and Alt, and sculpture by Pierre 
Auguste Renoir. 

NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through July 31: “Hollywood Hucksters,” origi- 
nal old advertising featuring product endorsements 
by movie stars. Aug. 1-31: “P.C. (Pre-Computer), 
original old advertising for devices that pre-date the 


computer. 

PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 am. to 6 p.m., 
Wed.-Fri. until 8 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Paintings and 
graphics by Neil Loeb, Kiraly, Nico, Lombarte, and 
others; Shona stone sculpture, bronze sculpture by 

Hughes; steel sculpture by Sam Radoff. 

RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Sept. 1: works on canvas and paper by 


gallery artists. 

RUTHERFORD GALLERY (266-9636), 39 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 
noon-5 p.m. Through July 28: sculpture by Thomas 
Devaney. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. Through Aug. 1: pottery by 
Karen Karnes. Through Sept. 22: “Festive Finery: 
Wearable Art,” a show. 

29 NEWBURY (536-0290), 29 Newbury St., 
Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. Through Aug. 
26: “Plantscapes,” acrylic paintings by Christopher 
Carter inspired by the plant-life of the Caribbean 
and Africa . 





ART LISTINGS 


ey 












VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Devoted exclusively to contemporary 
Russian art. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. edn Aug. 1: paintings by Cape Ann artists. 
WENNIGER GRAPHICS (536-4688), 174 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Wed. until 
7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Aug. 1-31: color etchings by 
Gail Packer; etchings, drawings, and paintings by 
Helen Frank. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through July 28: sculpture by Judith Shah and 
mixed-media paintings by Philip Sirois. 


SOUTH END 
GALLERY SCHMALLERY (426-4188), 443 Albany 
St., Boston. Works by gallery artists and New York 
abstractionist Dean Johnson; also, Warhol 
silkscreen portraits by Steve Kaufman and Adam 
Karen. Through July 28: paintings by Felix 
McKinney and Talia Lempert. 


SOUTH STREET 

AKIN GALLERY (426-2726), 207 South St., 

Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through July 27: 
achromatic works by gallery artists. 

BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 

Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30 p.m. Through Aug. 10: 
“By the Skin of Our Teeth,” works by Robert Collins, 
Elli Crocker, Pamela Dodds, Petri Flint, and others. 

KIMBALL BOURGAULT GALLERY (426-8445), 
100 South St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Aug. 6: new works by Robert Baart, James 
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MARIO DIACONO GALLERY (437-7706), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
July 31: oils on canvas by Lucio Pozzi. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 South 
St, Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Aug. 11: “Herman Leonard's Images of Jazz,” pho- 
tographs of Louis Armstrong, Thelonious Monk, 
Lester Young, Charlie Parker, Billie Holiday, Sarah 

and other musicians. 


Vaughan, 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Aug. 18: “Camera Culture/Curriculum 
Vitae," a group show of autobiographical pho- 
tographs. 






BOWNTOWN 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT CITY- 
PLACE (227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 
Park Plaza, Boston. Tues., Wed., Fri. 11 a.m.-6 
p.m. Through Aug. 18: “Over, Under, Sideways, 
Down,” works by seven artists incorporating media, 
, and found objects with video images. 
BOSTON CITY HALL (725-3245), Government 
_ Scollay Square Gallery, 3rd floor. Mon.-Fri. 8 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Aug. 30: “Mixed Media and 
phage prints and paintings by Sharon Ede 


THE BOSTON COMPANY, Vault Gallery, 1 Boston 
Pi., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through 
Aug. 16: “From the Farthest Ports of the Rich East,” 
decorative objects, paintings, and other works on 
paper from the Asian export art collection of the 
Peabody Museum. Call the Peabody Museum at 
(508) 745-1876 for information. 

BOSTON VISUAL ARTISTS UNION (227-3076), 
33 Harrison Ave., 7th floor, Boston. Mon., Wed., 
Thurs. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-noon. Through 
July 27: “The Environment Show,” a multi-media 


open members show. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY (973- 
3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Through Aug. 24: “Sculpture for the ‘90s: 
Five Directions,” the works of five recent 
graduates of the Mass. College of Art Masters 


degree program. 

GROHE GLASS GALLERY (227-4885), at 
Square, North St., Boston. 

Mon. Thurs. 10 am.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 10 

p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through July 31: blown 


glass by Benjamin Moore. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 


plywood sheets. 
NICOLE C. GALLERY (695-9088), 745 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat., 11-4 
petaemn apes foe) exon heer gg 
and paintings and photographs by Linda Allen. 


CAMBRIDGE /SOMERVILLE 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), 


Cambridge. 
— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St. Mon.-Fii., 
noon-5 p.m. Through July 31: watercolors and 
prints by Eudoxia Woodward, Constance Holden, 
and Constance Kirwan. 

— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. Auburn St. 
Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. until 1 p.m. 
Through July 31: paintings by Richard Spector. 
CAMBRIDGE ARTISTS’ COOPERATIVE (868- 
4434), 59A Church St, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 
Mon.-Wed. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. until 8 p.m., 
Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Aug. 15: “Going Places: 
Contemporary Works on Time and Urban Life,” 
at ed ghaaadlag fused glass clocks by 


HUMMINGBIRD ARTS (876-5820), Zero Church 

St., Cambridge. Wed.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Aug. 11: a group show with works by eight artists. 
INDIGO (497-7200), the Club for Women, 823 Main 
St., Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Thurs., Fri. 4 
p.m.-2 a.m., Sat., 8 p.m.-2 a.m. Through Aug. 2: 
“Visions by Pearl,” photographs by Peari Racette. 
SOMERVILLE COMMUNITY ACCESS TELEVI- 
SION (628-8826), 90 Union Square, Somerville. 
Mon.-Thurs, 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 6 p.m., Sat.- 
Sun. 11 am.-6 p.m. Through Aug. 12: paintings of 
Somerville landscapes. 


BROOKLINE /NEWTON 
ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. —_ July 28: “Summer Salon,” works by 


PEVENTHAL- SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (965-7410, x168), 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton Centre. 

— Starr Gallery, Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri. 
until 2 p.m., Sun. 1 am.-4 p.m. Through Aug. 5: 
“Bezalel Design: The 1980s,” works by artists from 
Israel's National Academy of Art and Design. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Centre 
St., Newton Comer. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
until 6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Aug. 31: 
recent works by Karen Frostig; “What a Waste: 
Recycling in Newton,” an exhibit demonstrating how 
to — in Newton and the products of recycled 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS LIBRARY (552-7145), 20 
Hartford St, Newton, Mon. 1-5 p.m., Tues. 6-8 p.m. 


Pca ots A “Beauty for the Eye,” paintings by 


OnIGmS Gi GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS (277- 
0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through July 28: “Common Threads: Textile Arts of 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America.” Through Aug. 31: 
“A Treasure Trove from India,” silk clothing, silver 
and beaded jewelry, and traditional Indian textiles. 
SHELL GALLERY (244-7018), 77 Union St., 
Newton Centre. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Collection of shells, corals, minerals, and fossils. 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
BRUSH ART GALLERY (508-459-7819), Market 
Mills, Lowell National Historical Park Visitor Center, 
Lowell. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 9: 
“By Her Hands: Women's Traditional Needlework.” 
GALLERY SEVEN (508-281-6443), 77 Rocky Neck 
Ave., East Gloucester. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through 
July 31: limited edition gelatin silver photographic 
prints by Joseph Flack Weiler from his Afghanistan 
and Gloucester portfolios. 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Contemporary watercolors, oils, and paintings by 
Howard Kline. 
JONES & VAN ZANDT GALLERY (508-546-3743), 
47 South Rd., Bearskin Neck, Rockport. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 10 p.m., 
Sun. noon-9 p.m. Through Aug. 31: works by New 
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England artists, including paintings, original prints, 
and works in ceramic and wood. 

SARGENT GALLERY (508-465-8769), 
Art Assn., 65 Water St. 


Daily 1-5 p.m. July 29-Aug. 9: Summer Juried 
Show, an annual mixed media show by members. 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
DARTMOUTH GALLERY (508-999-0751), 400 
Slocum Rd., 3rd floor, N. Dartmouth. Mon. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. and 7-9 p.m., Tues.-Thurs. noon-4 p.m. 
Through Sept. 7: “Once Upon a Time,” drawings, 
paintings, and children’s book illustrations by Ann 
Barrow, Carol Way Wood, and Heidi Darley. 
DUXBURY FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), Helen 
Bumpus Gallery, St. George St., Duxbury. Mon.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until § p.m. 
Through Sept. 24: paintings and prints by Teri Malo. 
JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 
Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. Tues.-Fri. 10 
Thue iy O0: "The T Patios 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through : Paintings,” paintings of 
Boston's MBTA lines, stations, and surrounding 
lands by Gary Angelo. 


SUBURBS: WEST 
ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 564 
Washington St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Contemporary and wearable art. 

31: hand-painted silk scarves by Irene 


CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoln Station 
Mall, Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
en en tn en en 


DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (508-863-1597), 1837 
Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Aug. 18: an all-media members show of 
tecent work. 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through July 28: recent collagraphs and collages 
by Grace Bentley-Scheck. 


CAPE COD/PROVINCETOWN 
CHANDLER GALLERY (508-349-1620), Main and 
School Sts., Wellfleet. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Sat. until 9 p.m. Through Aug. 4: “Sophisto-Folk,” 
works by 21 artists inspired by traditional folk-art 
DESIGN CONCEPTS GALLERIES (508-240- 
1255), the Galleriea, Orleans. Mon.-Wed., 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Aug. 6: “Paper Chase,” works of and about 
paper by John Krenik, Ellen LeBow, Dorothy 
Romanos Rizk, and others. 


Loomis, 

LONG POINT GALLERY (508-487-1795), 492 
Commercial St., Provincetown. Through July 28: 
“Squares,” a multi-media exhibit by members. July 
29-Aug. 11: collages and constructions by Varujan 
Boghosian, and paintings by Edward Giobbi. 
Reception July 29, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 
PROVINCETOWN GROUP GALLERY (508-487- 


4 


MASS. 
THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main St., 
Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through July 
30: “Explorations in Textiles.” 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 New 
South St., . Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Aug. 5: “Un Vistazo 
de Santo Domingo/A Glimpse of Santo Domingo,” 
photographs by Rick Byam; “The Other Family 
Album," paintings and drawings by Sharon Harper. 


OTHER 
HEBREW CENTER FOR THE AGED (325-8000, 
x220), Daniels Art Gallery, 1200 Centre St., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 31: expres- 
liona Jaffe. 


sionistic paintings by 

VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624-3392), 
3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Aug. 23: 
“Robert Wilson: and 


MW RERSE SR OR RS 


A & D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 
MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St., 
Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$4 for seniors, $3 for children five to 12. Toy trains 
made of cardboard, coal, lead crystal, soap, wicker, 
and other unusual materials. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 


Bivd., Gloucester. $, 

$2.50 for children. Designed by Henry Davis 

Sleeper, Beauport has over 40 rooms and an exten- 

sive collection of American and European decora- 
arts. 


Library (open 9 a.m.-5 p.m.): “A World of 


photographs; and a rare early engraving of 


Pocahontas. Through July 30 in the Great Hall: 
“Reaching the Other World,” and stories of 
former drug abusers who are living with AIDS; 


culture of Boston's 

elders. Aug. 2-30 in the Great Hall: “Ngoc | Was 
and Pear | Am,” black-and-white portraits of local 
Amerasians by photographer Duc 
Tran. A related panel discussion on the Amerasian 
experience begins Wed. at 6:30 p.m. (free) 
BOSTON r (338- 
1773), Street Boston. 9 


(894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Tues.- 


Exhibitions of American and foreign stamps, 
ae th Saye 


RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY (893- 
5410), 154 Moody St., Waltham. Thurs.-Sun., 10 
a.m.5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1.50 for children and 


ered fire engine used in the Great Boston Fire of 
1872. 
CHESTERWOOD (413-298-3579), Rte. 183, 


by 44 contemporary artists, including Richard 
Stankiewicz. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 


Couldn't . . 


CODMAN 

Rte. 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for children. Tours offered on 
the hour. Home of the decorator/architect Ogden 


WORLD (747-1000), 225 Water St., 
Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Exhibits on 
the native American cranberry, including harvesting 
techniques. Sun.: a folk music concert by Compass 
Rose. 
CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669-6144), 192 
Orange St., Manchester, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Thurs. until 10 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. 
Includes American and European paintings; sculp- 
ture from the 13th through the 20th centuries; and 
American furniture, glass, textiles, arid decorative 
arts from the 17th through 20th centuries. Through 
Aug. 5: “Small Treasures: Recent Acquisitions from 
the Permanent Collection.” Through Sept. 23: 
“Masterpieces of 20th-Century Art from the Currier.” 
CUSHING HOUSE MUSEUM (508) 462-2681, 98 


contemporary 
Traveler: Three Centuries of British Works on 
Paper,” including etchings, engravings, and 


lithographs. 
DeCORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy 


ae "8 Artists/8 
— Sculpture Park, daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m. A sculpture 
park tour begins Sun. at 1 


tides. 

ESSEX INSTITUTE, Salem. 

— Essex Institute Museum and Neighborhood 
(508-744-3390), 132 Essex St., Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 


TORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 Warren St, Brookline. 


Fri-Sun. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Guided tours 
through the home, office, and grounds of landscape 
architect Olmsted. 


FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (508-456-9028), 102 
Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Holiday shop open daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 

Dec. 20. Admission $5, $4.50 for seniors, 
$2.50 for — $1 for children. Collections of 


FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 455 
Oak St., Brockton. Wed.-Sun. noon-§ p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students, seniors, and chil- 
dren. Art activities for children begin Tues. at 2 p.m. 
The museum is devoted primarily to 19th- and 20th- 


rary : 
exhibit examining the environment’s impact on 
artists. Through Aug. 31: “Motif and Meaning: 
Classicism in America,” decorative arts and sculp- 
ture. Through Sept. 23: “Henry Schwartz: A 
Symphony of Art,” a museum-wide 
exhibition of Schwartz's work. Fri.: a workshop on 
jewelry begins at 11 am. (fee $18, 
Sun.: “Summer Sunday in the 


mances, and tours through the Schwartz exhibit in 
Spanish and English. 
— The Back Space. Features new art. Through 
Sept. 23: “Agents of Time,” an artist's book using 
computer-generated images and words, by 
Charlestown artist Christopher Burnett. Tues.: 
Youth Orchestra, from England, per- 
forms at 8:30 p.m. Thurs.: films on rare animals are 
shown in a children's program at noon (admission 
$2, $1 for children, free for adults). 
GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877-7630), 
Hemenway Rd., Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Admission $4, children and seniors $3. Free 
guided walks Tues. at 10 am. A 45-acre sanctuary 
featuring the largest landscaped collection of wild- 
flowers in the Northeast. 
GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore Place, 
Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for seniors, $2 for children. Free 
guided tours begins Tues. and Fri. at 10 a.m. 
Mansion with American, European, and Asian 
antiques. Through Nov. 15: decorative objects 
brought to America from China during the Federal 


period. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children six 
to 12. Re-creation of a medieval castle housing an 
8200-pipe organ and art from Roman, medieval and 
Renaissance periods. Also includes an exhibit on 
the lives of the Hammond family. 
HERITAGE PLANTATION OF SANDWICH (508- 








888-3300), Pine and Grove Sts. (off Rte. 130), 
Sandwich. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $7, $6 
for children. includes antique cars, 


museum offers workshops: on Mon. at 9 a.m., learn 
about the use of magic in medieval times; Thurs. at 
10 am., make a knight's heraldic shield. Admission 
to workshops $8-$14; call for reservations. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-7 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for students, $3 for 

accompanied 


1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-6 p.m., 


which spans than centuries. Among the 
highlights are portraits by Manet, Degas, Sargent, 
Italian Renaissance paintings by 


(566-7937), 83 Beals St., Brookline. Daily 10 am.- 
4:30 p.m. Admission $1, free for children. 


birthplace. JFK photographs, audio-visu- 
al presentations, and memorabilia. Fri.-Sun.: at 2 
p.m., the National Park Service presents a free 

tour. 

LAUGHING BROOK EDUCATION CENTER AND 
WILDLIFE SANCTUARY (413-566-8034), 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 789 Main St.; 
Hampden. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1.50 for seniors and children, free for Mass. 
Audubon members. Features four miles of trails 
and the former home of author Thornton W. 
Burgess. “Northeastem Habitat Exhibit" allows visi- 
ee ee oe 
LOWELL NATIONAL PARK AND HERITAGE 
STATE PARK (508-459-1000). The visitor center is 
located at 246 Market St. and is open daily, 8:30 
a.m.-5 p.m. 
— Knapsack tours begin Sun. at 6 p.m. 
— Working People Exhibit. 40 French St. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Explores the histories and 
lifestyle of mill girls, immigrant workers, and orga- 
nized labor in Lowell and America. 
— Suffolk Mill Turbine Exhibit. 600 Suffolk St. Daily 
12:30-4 p.m. Free. An operating water-powered tur- 


z 


Sts. Wed.—Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Aug. 15: 
“Cambodians in Amherst and 


the Bronx,” pho- 
tographs by Leah Melnick. 
— Alex Demas presents “Tunes and Tales,” a 90- 
minute about the history of Lowell and 
the mill era, at 10:30 a.m. on Tues., Wed., and 
Thurs. Free, but reservations are required. 
— Call for information about the “Mill and Canal 
Tour,” “Mill and Trolley Tour,” “Knapsack Tour,” 
“Pawtucket Canal Tour,” “Art for Your Sake,” 
“Legends of Lowell,” and other tours. Reservations 


are required. 
MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hil 


dents. The permanent collection includes a hologra- 
phy exhibit and American, European, and Far 
Eastern art. Through Aug. 31: “The Cutting Edge,” 
original prints by Antoni Janusz. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass Ave, North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors. Guided 
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p.m.; “Painting and Decroative 
Tues.-Fri. at 11:30 a.m.; “Asian, Egyptian, and 
Classical Walk” begins Tues.-Fri. at 1 p.m. 

tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on the 
first Sat. of the month. Call x368 for information 


(TTY/TDD 267-9703). 
— Through Sept. 15: “Unlocking the Hidden 


Museum: Riches from the Storeroom” is a museum- 


by Morris Louis (1912-1962), a pioneer of stained 
painting, in which artists pour thinned paint onto 
— C. Brown Gallery. Through Aug. 19: “Boudin in 
Boston,” maritime paintings by Eugéne Boudin 
(1824-1898). 
— Foster Gallery. July 28-Oct. 28: “Figuring the 
Body,” an exhibition exploring differing perceptions 
of the human body, ‘inspired by recent 
Congressional calls for censorship of Robert 
(currently on exhibition 
at the ICA). Includes works of Gregory Gillespie, 
Sara Charlesworth, Willem de Kooning, Jasper 


Johns, and others. . 
— Tort Gallery. July 29: “Pierre Bonnard: 


founder of Nabis, a group of young artists influ- 
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enced by Japanese art, Gaugin, and Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 


works of Albrecht Direr and Pablo Picasso. 

— Gallery talks are free with museum admission. 
All lectures take place in Remis Auditorium and 
cost $7.50, $6.50 for members (unless otherwise 
noted). Sun.: “Nature, Gods, and Man in the Asian 
World” begins at 2 p.m.; Wed.: “Unlocking the 
Hidden Museum: Riches from the Storerooms” 
begins at 6 p.m. 

— Wed. and Thurs.: at 2 p.m., “City Shapes, 
Cityscapes: Mixed Materials Construction” is a 


Qin Shihuang, who conquered six states to unify 
China; and “Race the Wind,” a film simulating a 
storm at sea, a voyage on a tall ship, windsurfing off 
the coast of Hawaii, and land yachting on the 


7 p.m.); Sat-Sun. at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. 
(with an additional show Sat. at 11:30 a.m.). 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Wainut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.25, 50¢ for seniors and students. 
Photography, painting, sculpture, and graphic arts 
relating to African-American heritage. Through 
Sept. 2: “Our Commonwealth: Our Collections,” 
ties 


MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 

Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 

Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for chil- 

dren, students, and seniors. “Putting America on 

Wheels: New England Paves the Way” features 18 

mint-condition, New England-made automobiles. 

Sun.: a meeting of Lotus Seven owners and enthu- 

siasts at 11 am. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM (508-997- 

0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.- 

Sat. 9 am.-5 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, $3 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. A 
film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. at 2 
p.m. Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot half-scale model 
of a whaling ship; paintings by Asley, Bierstadt, 
Bradford, Gifford, and Russell. Through Sept. 30: 
ore 150 Years of Railroad 


History"; 

NEW BEDFORD GLASS MUSEUM (508-994- 
0115), 50 No. Second St., New Bedford. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for the elderly, 
50¢ children under 12. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston, Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 
8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $7, 
$6 for students and seniors, $3.50 for children. 
Includes “Rivers of the Americas,” with animals 
from the Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; the 
Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with 
a green moray eel and a nurse shark; and the ecol- 
ogy-oriented “Boston Harbor: The Place, the 
Problem, the Plan.” “Secret Spaces, Darkened 
Places” features creatures of the tropical rainforest. 
Daily dolphin and sea-lion shows aboard the 


Discovery. 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508-452-4207), 
256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children 
over 12 and seniors. includes commissioned pieces 


Quilts," curated by Kei 
Kobayashi, author of The Encyclopedia of 
Patchwork 


American . 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER (508-791- 
9211), 222 Harrington Way, Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 
10 am.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$3.50 for students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
archeology, endangered species and other animals, 


and astronomy. 

NEWPORT ART MUSEUM (401-847-0179), 76 
Bellevue Ave., Newport, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students, 
free for children under 18. Through Sept. 2: 
“Collected Treasures,” works from public collections 
in Newport County. ak 
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Compact Disc & Cassette Exchange 


' ‘Buy any 4 CD's | 
Get 5th 1/2 Off 


CD's starting at $5.99 | 
787-7680 © 187 Harvard Ave. ® Allston 


(corner of Comm. Ave. & Harvard, across from Buarcity's) 


The Phoenix is the perfect place 
to advertise your job openings, 
because over 400,000 people, 
including 250,000 college 
students look to the Phoenix 
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536-3377 












561 Boylston St. 


VG Ne 
FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 


WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! 
NEWTON* 
1220 Washington St. 
965-7575 





CAMBRIDGE KENMORE 
536 Mass. Ave. 542 Comm. Ave. 
492-4680 266-7026 


Personal Training Available ‘Babysitting available in Newton. 


Revolution. 
Innovation. 


Coming Next Week: 


The Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds Plus 






or ONE 


For the best value in town join NOW with a friend and save up to 50%! You'll 
get over 100 classes/week in all levels of aerobics and dance, taught by 
professionals; a full line of Nautilus equipment, free weights, Lifecycles, 
Stairmasters, sauna, showers, lockers and more—Call today! 
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Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $5, $1 for children six to 16, free for chil- 
dren under 6. A historic 18th-century house, located 


years of his life. The 
the world's largest collections of original art by 


nently on view. 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for students and 
seniors. An 18th-century Puritan meeting house 
with historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer and 


(720-3290), 206 Washington St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 

8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 

seniors and students, 50¢ for children. 
War 


century home of a blacksmith. In the Folk Art 
Gallery: “From the Roadside: Folk Landscapes and 
Travel Objects,” featuring 19th-century landscape 
paintings and drawings, and artifacts of old New 


East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, $1.50 
for children six to 16, $10 per family. Tours given at 


porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, 

of the China Trade; “Tribal Style: Selections from 
the African Collection"; “Steamship Travel”; and 
“Tollers and Tattlers: Massachusetts Waterfow! 

1840-1940.” 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 
Plymouth. Open daily 9 am.-5 p.m. Admission $8, 
inate group tours and combination tick- 
ets (including admission to Mayflower /}). available. 
Oe es 
settlement. Sat.: traditional songs of 
the Wampoag Indians, as well as other native cul- 

tures begins at 2 p.m. 
HOUSE MUSE- 


UM (413-584-4699), Forty Acres, 130 River Dr., 
Hadley. Admission $2, 75¢ children. Open for guid- 
ed tours Sat.-Wed. 1-4:30 p.m. and by appointment 
through Oct. 15. House built in 1752 by New 
England family. Sat.: “A Perfect Spot of Tea,” fea- 
turing refreshments and and classical 
music performed by cellist Gideon Freudmann, 
begins at 2:30 and 3:30 p.m. (tickets $4.50, $6.50 
with a tour). 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Aug. 5: “Frank Stella: The Circuits Prints.” Through 
Aug. 26: “Urban Visions: images by Ascan School 
Painters," landscapes depicting “life’s hard reali- 
ties,” including paintings by George Luks and isabel 
Bishop. Through Sept. 23: “Winslow Homer 
Watercolors,” 15 watercolors and three drawings. 
Through Sept 30: “Views of Rome from the Thomas 
Ashby Collection in the Vatican Library,” over 80 
and watercolors dating 
the 19th centures. Through Oct. 28: “French 
Impressionism and Beyond: The Scott M. Black 
Collection,” works by poy Monet, Pierre 


Bonnard, Fernand — 

PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION & MUSE- 
UM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
Provincetown. Daily noon-5 p.m. and 7-10 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. “Major 
Works,” featuring pieces by American artists who 
have worked in Provincetown since the '50s; “John 
Larabee: Into the Light," the final works of the artist 
who died last year. Through July 30: “The Artist's 
Eye,” an exhibition of works from the 

collection curated by Nora Speyer and Sideo 
Fromboluti; “Members Juried |!," juried by Jim 
Peters. 


SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 
(508-745-1470), 174 Derby St, Salem. Daily 8:30 
am.-6 p.m. Free. Features historic wharves; 1819 
U.S. Customs House, where Nathaniel Hawthorne 
worked from 1846-1849; the 18th-century home of 
Elias H. Derby, the first American millionaire; and 
the 1 India Goods Store. 
SHELBURNE MUSEUM (802-985-3344), Rie. 7, 
Shelburne, VT. Dally 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $12, 
$4 for children six through 17. Americana museum, 
with maritime artifacts, folk and decorative arts, and 
textile exhibits. A new exhibition features 194 
Currier & Ives lithographs from the collection of 
Rush Taggart. Includes 37 period houses and his- 
toric buildings on 45 landscaped acres. 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND (787- 
7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Thurs. 11 
a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 for children 
over five, free for seniors. Interactive videos, large- 
screen TV, vintage rowing machines, video library, 
and displays. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS ASSO- 
CIATION, 
— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum (413) 723- 
3080, State and Chestnut Sts. Open Tues. 
Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m. Open Fri., Sat., and 
Mon. from noon to 5 p.m. Housed in a neo- 
structure built in 1927, the museum fea- 
tures exhibits of a craftsman’s gallery 
and four period rooms. Through Dec. 31: 
Furniture: A Large and Rich Assortment 
of Furniture.” 
— Springfield Museum of Fine Arts (413) 732-6092, 
220 State St. Wed. and Fri-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. 
Includes Impressionist, Expressionist, and early 
modern-European paintings, a gallery of contempo- 
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rary art, and two of Asian art. 
STRAWBERY BANKE (603-433-1100), 
Portsmouth, NH. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$8, $7 for seniors, $4 for youths 16 and under. 
Orientation tours begin at 10:30 a.m., 11 a.m., and 
2 p.m.; an archaeoiogy tour begins at 1:15 p.m.; a 
restoration and tour begins at 2 p.m.; a 
craft tour begins at 3 p.m. A 42-building, waterfront 
museum complex reflecting four centuries of social 
houses, period and exhibits. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 for seniors, $1.50 for chil- 
dren six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,” a 
computer-simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old lronsides.” 
Nov. 15: “Huzzah! for the Constitution!” is 
an exhibit of more than 200 pieces of maritime 






ond floor of the Morgan Building features the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American decorative 

Through Aug. a over 60 examples of 
ropean legwear from 1830 to 
1930. Through Sept. 2: a survey of the paintings 
ppd coors hal: dae he gid gy 
Los of 


(508-468-2377), 132 Main St. 
(Rite. 1A), Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. 
1-4 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for 
seniors, 75¢ for children. Doll collection and 17th- 













$3.50, $2 for students and seniors, free for children. 


turing contemporary Japanese, French, and 
American prints and photographs; “American 


Asian painting and cal- 
ligraphy, and Né and Kabuki costumes. Sat.: 
“Family Folk Sampler’ is a free, all-day celebration 
featuring performances by folk singers, dancers, 
musicians, and storytellers of contemporary New 
England folk traditions; a full-size carousel; craft 


ETY (508-869-6111), Tower Hill Botanic Garden, 30 
Tower Hill Rd., Boylston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Vegetable and flower gardens and a horticul- 
tural library and education center. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 





BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through July 30 in the Great 
Hall: “Reaching the Other World,” portraits and sto- 
ries of former drug abusers who are living with 
AIDS; “Project E.C.H.O., Elders: Culture, History, 
Ourselves,” photographs documenting the art and 
Culture of Boston's non-English-speaking minority 
elders. 

BOSTON SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS (951-1433), 
the Architects Bidg., 52 Broad St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-noon and 2 p.m.-5 p.m. Through Aug. 31: 
architectural photographs of Boston projects by 

Steve Rosenthal 


CAFE FLORIAN (247-6600), 85 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m., Fri-Sat. 
until 1 a.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Aug. 2-31: “If 
This Is Tuesday, It Must Be Belgium,” new color 
7-40 p.m " — 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 New 
South St., Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., 
Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Aug. 5: “Un Vistazo 
de Santo Domingo/A Glimpse of Santo Domingo,” 
photographs by Rick Byam. 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through July 28: “Exploractions: Exploring 
Abstraction,” juried by artists Dorothy Powers and 
Annegret Rice. Aug. 1-18: “Photography and 
; Environmental Perspectives.” Reception 


Aug. 2, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 


Sa Rat Greens Ta Sen. S nn Te tographic 
ps by Joseph Fac Wele rom his Aghaitan 


portfolios. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
Students and seniors, free for children, free to all 
Sat. morning. The decorative arts gallery includes 
17th- and 18th-century British and American silver, 
furniture, and porcelain. Through Aug. 5: sculpture 
~ drawings by David Smith. plana 1-24: a 


of Photographs of 

Nude including works of Bill Brandt, Walter 
Chappell, Chris Enos, Karin Rosenthal, Minor 
White, and others. 

INDIGO (497-7200), the Club for Women, 823 Main 
St, Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Thurs., Fri, 4 
p.m.-2 am., Sat., 8 p.m.-2 a.m. Through Aug. 2: 
“Visions by Pearl,” photographs by Pearl Racette. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-7 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for students, $3 for 
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seniors. Youths under 18 must be accompanied by 
an adult. Aug. 1-15: “Robert Mapplethorpe: The 
Perfect Moment,” a retrospective exhibition with 
over 120 works of Mapplethorpe (1946-1989). The 
exhibition, organized by the ICA in Philadelphia, 
includes a range of photographic expressions from 
Polaroids to te labep-eette, multi-paneled pieces, 

focusing on the still-life, the nude, and the portrait. 
Call 266-0202 for information on the Mapplethorpe 
exhibit. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- 
GY, 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave. 

Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery houses Charles 
Lewis's color photographs, which use advanced 
techniques such as photomacrography, photomi- 

crography, interferometry, thermography, and light 


MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Wed. also 6- 
8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, free for students. The permanent collection 
includes a holography exhibit and American and 
paintings. Through Aug. 31: “The Cutting 
Edge,” original prints by Antoni Janusz. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Ave., Boston. See Museum Listings for 
admission and hours. 
— Foster Gallery. July 28-Oct. 28: “Figuring the 
Body,” an exhibition 
of the human body, inspired by recent 
Congressional calls for censorship of Robert 
Mapplethorpe’s photographs (currently on exhibition 
at the ICA). Includes works of Gregory Gillespie, 
Sara Charlesworth, Willem de Kooning, Jasper 
Johns, and others. 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE (861- 
6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 
18: “Early Flight: 1900-1911,” more than 50 original 
photographs by or belonging to the Wright brothers. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), Gallery One, 573 Comm Ave, Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Sept. 21: works by 
students. . 





), 206 Washington St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Through 
Aug. 31: “Old Boston in Early Photographs, 1850- 
1918." 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER (353- 
0700), 602 Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 
p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for stu- 
dents and seniors. July 31-Sept. 15: “The 
Emperor's New Clothes: Censorship, Sexuality, and 


representation 

culture, and pornography. Reception July 31, 5-8 
m. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 South 


other 

THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Aug. 18: “Camera Culture/Curriculum 
Vitae,” a group show of autobiographical pho- 
tographs. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Medford. 

— Wessell Library. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m.- 5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-10 


. Government/Native 
YWCA (491-6050), 7 Temple St., Cambridge. 
Awe a.m.-5 ‘p.m. Through Aug. 2: “Portraits of Our 
Children,” photograhs by female residents at the 
YWCA's Family Shelter. 


SCHOOLS & 


UNIVERSITIES 





St., Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free to all Sat. morning. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397). 32 Quincy St; 
Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, free to all 
Sat. moming. The decorative arts gallery includes 
Mang sarin gw ote negra on 
furniture, and porcelain. Through Aug 

and cemage by On Gri Aug. rae: erage 


Exhibition of Photographs of 
Nude including works of Bill Brandt, Waher 
Chappell, Chris Enos, Karin Rosenthal, Minor 


White, and others. 

— Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for stu- 
dents and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on archaeob- 
and orchid taxonoray. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the “Garden of Glass 


tiles alive today. Also on view are whale skeletons, 
the largest turtle shell ever found, the Harvard 
mastodon, and a 42 
complete 


luseum of Comparative Zoology, the Agassiz 
Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children five 
to 15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing: “Feed the 
Birds,” an exhibition of bird feeders. 
— Peabody Museum of Ethnology 
(495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, $1 for children. North American Indian arti- 
facts, pre-Columbian materials from Middle 
America, and objects representing the Paleolithic 
and Iron Age cultures of Europe. The Heafitz Hall of 
the North American indian has recently reopened 
after a decade of renovations. 

— Pusey Library (495-2445), Harvard Yard. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 14: “Robert 
Redington Sharpe: The Life of a Theatre Designer,” 
an exhibit of drawings presented by the Harvard 


Theatre 
— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), ist and 4th 
Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
pp saat “Going to Work: A Visual History 
of Wage-Earning Women in the 19th Century,” 


GY, Cambridge. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery houses Charles 


— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave; Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Drawings and pho- 


Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Donation $2. “Holography: Types and Applications” 
is an ongoing exhibition with three-dimensional sci- 
entific and medical images from the Media 





BABSON COLLEGE (239-4473), Horn Library, 
Babson Park, Wellesiey..Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m., 
Sun. 2 p.m.-4 p.m. The Library houses the Roger 
W. Babson Museum, featuring memorabilia of the 
college's founder, and the Sir Isaac Newton Room, 
the original fore-parlour from Newton's London 
home. The Babson Archives contain over 1000 vol- 
umes of Newton's works. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm 
Ave, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Sept. 
30: a collection of memorabilia commemorating Bette 
Davis. The Library hosts exhibits on the first floor 
(Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-11 p.m.): 
through Aug. 31: “Samuel Beckett: 1906-1989,” let- 
ters and first editions of his plays; through Sept. 30: 
an exhibition of materials highlighting actress Angela 
Lansbury’s performances in Mame and Gypsy, 
“Straight Shooting,” original manuscripts of the book 
by the same name by John Silber; an original copy of 
George Gershwin's Song Book. 

— Photographic Resource Center (353-0700), 602 
Comm Ave, Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., 
Thurs. until 8 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 
and seniors. July 31-Sept. 15: “The Emperor's New 
Clothes: Censorship, Sexuality, and the Body 
Politic,” an interactive image/text installation by 
Richard Bolton addressing the photographic repre- 
sentation of human sexuality in art, popular culture, 
and pornography. Reception July 31, 5-8 p.m. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 

— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.-Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Thurs until 9 p.m. Through July 29: “Judy 
Kensley McKie and Todd McKie: 13th Annual 
Patrons and Friends Exhibition,” a mixed media 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 





Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Aug. 3: “Pixelations,” com- 
puter artworks by faculty and students. 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery (508-475- 
7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through July 31: 100 of Winslow Homer's 
works from the permanent collection; “The Fishing 
Room,” an installation by Christopher Cook; and an 
exhibition of works from the permanent collection 
by American artists such as Josef Albers, Edward 
Hopper, Jackson Pollock, and others. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN (401-331- 
3511), Providence, Ri. 

— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., Wed., 
Fri,, Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1. Through Aug. 18: 
“Jean-Honoré Fragonard: Drawings for Orlando 
Furioso."Through Aug. 25: “Italian Painting: 
Treasures From the Permanent Collection.” 
Through Sept. 16: “Tar Series,” by Aaron Siskind; 


acquisitions. 
1: “ttalian Painting: Treasures from the Permanent 


Collection.” 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Medford. 

— Wessell Library. Mon.-Thurs. 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 am.- 5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-10 
p.m. Through Aug. 28: “Hopi Kachinas,” watercolor 
illustrations of life among the Hopi indians in the 
1920s painted by Edwin Earle. Through Sept. 4: 
“Enemies of the State,” a photo-text installation by 
Dennis Grady exploring U.S. Government/Native 


American relations. 

UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY (508-856- 
2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through Aug. 26: “Five Outstanding 
Painters, Five Different . 


Perspectives. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 am.-5 
p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,” site-spe- 
cific works by Sol LeWitt. Through Aug. 26: 
“Maurice Seva 890 Figures. & Movement,” 
graphic works from the collection focus- 
ing on several drawings of female nudes and 
dancers; “Maurice Prendergast's Landscapes,” oil 
and watercolor paintings of American scenes done 
by Prendergast after 1900. 
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AN INNOVATIVE AND 
REVOLUTIONARY NEW SYSTEM 
THAT MAKES USING THE CLASSIFIEDS 
EASIER THAN EVER 


LOOK TO 
NEXT WEEK'S 
PHOENIX FOR DETAILS 


THE PERFECT MOMENT 
IS AUGUST 1. 


Calla Lily, 1984 





All photographs © The Estate of Robert Mapplethorpe 


ROBERT MAPPLETHORPE: 
THE PERFECT MOMENT. AUG.1-OCT.4. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston St. (next to the Hynes/ICA (1) stop), Boston 


Supported by a grant from: 


Phoenix 


MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX » WFNX-FM 
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THE EMPEROR'S 


NEW CLOTHES 


Censorship, Sexuality, and 


the Body Politic 


an installation by Richard Bolton 


Calin Klein Underwear 


JULY 31 - SEPTEMBER 15, 1990 
Opening reception July 31st, 5-8pm 


Sa 
Photographic Resource Center 
602 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, MA 02215 
(617) 353-0700 


Attention: 
Video Lovers 


lf you are buying or selling your 
video equipment, Zoom in on 
the Boston Phoenix classifieds 
section. Because we reach 
over 400,000 readers a week, 
we can help fast-forward your 
sales if they're stuck in 

reverse. To place your ad, call: 


267-1234 


qiaeassitfieds 
126 Brookline Avenue (One block past Fenway Park) 


by Bill Marx 


THE ALL NIGHT STRUT. Fran Charnas’s 
incredibly syncopated hit revue of tunes 
from the "30s and ‘40s gets a reprise. At 
the Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park 
Drive, Norwell (871-2400), through August 
18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday and Sunday. 
Tix $18 to $21. 

AMERICAN BUFFALO. David Mamet's 

oft-revived black comedy about petty 
hoods trying to heist a rare nickel. 
Presented by The Junkshop at the New 
Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (482-6316), August 2 through 25. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday, with a 
late show at 10:30 p.m. on Saturday. Tix 
$15. The August 2 performance is a bene- 
fit for the Pine Street Inn. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. Tina Packer reprises 
her production of Shakespeare's comedy, 
with former ART regular Karen 
MacDonald as Rosalind. Presented by 
Shakespeare & Company at the Mount, 
Lenox (413-637-1197), July 24 through 
August 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Sunday. Tix $15 to $22.50; kids 
free on Sunday. 

BILLY BISHOP GOES TO WAR. The 
one-man tour-de-force musical about 
Canada’s World War’! flying ace, featuring 
Bob Knapp. Presented by Mass Bay 
Theatre Company at the Performance 
Place, Elizabeth Peabody House, 277 
Broadway, Somerville (625-1300), through 
July 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $8. 
BREAKING LEGS. East Coast premiere 
of Tom Dulack’'s new comedy about a but- 
toned-down college professor and the 
mobsters he enlists to finance his avant- 
garde play. Direction is by John (Love 
Letters) Tillinger, and the cast includes 
Tony nominee John McMartin. At the 
Berkshire Theatre Festival, Main Street, 
Stockbridge (413-298-5576), through July 
28. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
at 9 p.m. on Saturday, with a matinee at 5 
p.m. on Saturday. Tix $11 to $23. 

BUS STOP. William Inge’s 1955 play 
whose characters are marooned in a 
dingy Kansas restaurant in a snowstorm, 
looking for love or a break in the weather, 
was a film vehicle for Marilyn Monroe. At 
the American Stage Festival, Route 13 
North, Milford, New Hampshire (603-673- 
7515), through August 4. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Saturday and at 2 
and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $16.50 to 
$21.50; discounts for students and 


seniors. 
CAROUSEL. A revival of the 1945 
Richard Rodgers/Oscar Hammerstein |! 
musical (based on Lillom), about a carni- 
val barker who returns to earth from pur- 
gatory to see the future he missed. The 
score includes the classic tunes “If | Loved 
You” and “You'll Never Walk Alone.” At the 
North Shore Music Theatre, Dunham 
Road, Beverly (1-800-548-2455), through 
August 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Wednesday and Saturday. Tix $20 to 
50. 


$26.50. 

CARTHAGINIANS . The American pre- 
miere of a drama by acclaimed Irish play- 
wright Frank (Observe the Sons of Ulster 
Marching Towards the Somme) 
McGuinness. The play, which makes use 
of non-naturalistic state techniques, is an 
angry and elegiac meditation on the 
bloody past and present in the city of 
Derry in Northern Ireland. At the 
Williamstown Theatre Festival Other 
Stage, Williamstown (413-597-3400) July 
31 through August 11. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 8:45 
p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 2:45 
p.m. on Wednesday and at 4:15 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $22. 

CATS . Andrew Lloyd Webber's megahit 
musical comes back for another 
“Memory”-laden meow. At the Shubert 
Theatre, 265 Tremont Street, Boston 
(426-4520), July 31 through August 19. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Saturday and at 3 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $25 to $50. 

THE COCKTAIL PARTY. Another of A.R. 
(Love Letters) Gurney's bittersweet forays 
into the trials and tribulations of 
WASPdom. The production stars Fritz 
Weaver and Elizabeth Wilson. At the 
Cape Playhouse, Route 6A, Dennis (508- 
385-3911), through July 28. Curtain is at 
8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $10 
to $22. 


DOWN BY THE OCEAN . The Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre continues its summer 
Staged-reading series of new plays by 
New England authors with P.J. Barry's 
dramedy, which is the story of “four aging 
gentlemen who find that after years of 
marriage to four sisters there is a lot they 
really don't know about each other and 
themselves.” The reading will be followed 
by a colloquium moderated by 
Merrimack’s new artistic director David 
Kent and featuring a panel of the play- 
wright and four New England theater pro- 
fessionals. At the Merrimack Repertory 
Theatre, 50 East Merrimack Street, Lowell 
(508-454-3926), July 30. Curtain is at 7 
p.m. on . Tix $3 

ENDWORDS. A one- ait “concert” drawn 
from the works of Samuel Beckett and 
performed by acclaimed Irish actor Chris 
O'Neill. This Beckett pastiche has its 
heart-breaking and obsessive moments, 


the grave. At the Gloucester Stage 
Company, 267 East Main Street, 
Gloucester (508-281-4099), through 
August 29. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15. 
FIDDLER ON THE ROOF. Another revival 
of the Joseph Stein hit musical (music and 
lyrics by Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Boch) 
about Tevye’s battle to uphold Jewish tra- 
dition against gowing odds in Sholem 
Aleichem’s humble village of Anatevka. At 
the Cape Playhouse, Route 6A, Dennis 
(508-385-3911), July 30 through August 
11. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, with matinees at 2:30 
p.m. on Wednesday and Thursday. Tix 
$10 to $25. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1990. “The 
Fabulous Invalid” continues to linger — as 
parodist Gerard Alessandrini, like some 
humming Nurse Ratched, circles the bed. 
In this hilarious new edition of the long- 
running commercial-theater spoof, 
Alessandrini, as usual, gets the last word 
and the last laugh while assorted icons of 
the medium get the last rites. Tyne Daly, 
swaggering through Gypsy with a pistol; 
the rock star Sting, turning Mack the Knife 
into cut-rate cutlery; and Dustin Hoffman's 
Shylock, warbling songs from The 
Graduate, all are gooses newly 
cooked in Alessandrini’s oven. At the 
Terrace Room, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 
64 Arlington Street, Boston (357-8384), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 7 and 10 p.m. on 
, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $16. 50 to $24.50. 
GERTIE . A one-woman show starring 
Leila Martin as Gertrude Lawrence. At the 
Cape , Route 6A, Dennis (508- 
385-3911), August 5. Curtain is at 5 and 8 
p.m. on Sunday. A buffet follows the first 
show at 6:15 p.m. Tix $8 to $18; an addi- 
tional $10 for dinner. 
HARD TIMES. Britisher Stephen 
s adaptation of the Dickens novel, 
poe a cast of four pra ah all the parts. But 
a foursome: Irish actor Chris O'Neill 
pom Paul O'Brien, Sandra Shipley, and 
Dee Nelson in the Gloucester Stage 
reprise. Grey Johnson directs. 
At the Gloucester Stage Company, 267 
East Main Street, Gloucester (508- 
2814099), through August 12. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 3 and 
8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12 to $18 (See review in this 
issue.). 
THE INCREASED DIFFICULTY OF CON- 
CENTRATION. Czech playwright and 
president Vaclav Havel's farce “presents a 
day in the life of a scientist who, while 
with his affections for three (and 
eventually four) different women, con- 
fronts the forces of oppression in the 
shape of a sinister computer.” Written in 
1968, the play won Havel his second Obie 
Award in 1970. Presented by the Harvard- 
Radcliffe Summer Theater at the Loeb 
Drama Center ntal Theatre, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (495-4597), 
August 2 through 18. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. Me memgctiie heme Tix $8; $5 
for students and seniors. 
IN THE BOOM BOOM ROOM. David 


Radcliffe Summer Theater at the Loeb 
Drama Center Experimental Theatre, 64 
Brattle Street, Cambridge (495-4597), 
through July 28. Curtain is at 8:30 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $8; $5 for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

IOLANTHE. Gilbert and Sullivan let a fairy 
tinker with English romance and politics in 
this rarely performed gem of the ouevre. 
In this drolly updated production, the cho- 
ruses of fairies and Peers go over the top 
a little too often, as does the American 
Impressionist set, which includes huge 
lavender toadstools. But a trio of solid per- 
formers — Frank Ridley, Monica Ernesti, 
and Bob Jolly — deliver the genuine G&S 
snap, crackle, and pop. At the Publick 
Theatre, Christian A. Herter Park, Soldiers 
Field Road, Boston (720-1007), through 
July 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Friday 
through Sunday. Tix $11 to $15. 

THE ISLAND OF ANYPLACE . A new 
play designed to “introduce children of all 
ages and to the magic of live 
theatre.” Written by Charles Marz, with 
music by Barry Rocklin, the piece is about 
how the various elements of the stage — 
dialogue, sets, costumes, voice, move- 
ment, lights, music, and special effects — 
blend together. Veteran American 
Repertory Theatre actor Thomas Derrah 
directs. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb Drama 
Center, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge (547- 
8300), July 29 through August 12. Curtain 
is at 2 p.m. on Sunday, at 7:30 p.m. on 
Tuesday (press opening), and at 11 a.m., 
2 p.m., and 7:30 p.m. on Saturday 
(August 4 only). Tix $15 for adults; chil- 
dren pay their age up to $15. 

JESUS CHRIST SUPERSTAR. 
Twentieth-anniversary tour of the Andrew 
Lloyd Webber/Tim Rice “rock opera” about 


the guy from Gallilee. At the Providence 
Performing Arts Center, 220 Weybosset 
Street, Providence (401-421-ARTS), 
through July 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday and at 7:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$18 to $30. 

THE KIDS AREN'T ALRIGHT. Euripides’s 
Orestes and Iphigenia at Aulis are at the 
bottom of the classical barrel, but that 
doesn’t mean they deserve the amateurist 
trashing they get at the hands of director 
Bill Bryant, fellow adapter Kevin 
Cunningham, and a cast of mugging and 
fidgeting actors. Orestes is souped up; 
Iphegenia's just dull. Presented by 
Nausikaa Theater at the Back Alley 
Theatre, 1253 Cambridge Street, 
Cambridge (491-8166), through August 4. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$12; $10 for students, seniors, and 


THE LAST OF THE SOUTHEGANS. The 
American Stage Festival continues its 
summer staged-reading series of new 
plays with Austin Tichenor’s “charming 
family musical” (music by Andrew 
Howard). The show’s about a girl who dis- 
covers a lot more than history when she 
goes on a hunt to find a dinosaur in the 
Souhegan River. The reading will be fol- 
lowed by a colloquium moderated by the 
manager. At the American 
Stage Festival, Route 13 North, Milford, 
New Hampshire (603-673-7515), July 30. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Monday. Free. 
LOVE & SCIENCE. This music-theater 
fable, a collaboration between Obie-win- 
ning playwright and director Richard 
Foreman and composer Stanley 
Silverman, would be easy to make fun of. 
It’s about a scientist who lives in a house 
full of dancing bears and invents a Rube 
Goldberg radio he thinks beams in the 
music of the spheres. Yet the precise and 
eerie work-in-progress sneaks up on you 
like a siren song and lures you into a 
world of magical if gothic-y domesticity. 
The plot may be a little wocka-wocka, but 
it's also evocative, and very theatrical, 
with Silverman's score (for strings, pes 
organ, and percussion) both 
characters’ actions and underlying ed 
emotions. Amazingly, Foreman gets in 
touch with the mystery and the pageantry 
peculiar to rites of imagination, without 


Willard Hill Road, Stockbridge (413-298- 
3400), through July 28. Curtain is at 8:30 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $15 to 
$20. 


MARIE AND BRUCE. Obie and Pulitzer 
Prize-winning playwright Wally Shawn 
takes on marital commitment in this early 
black comedy, which isn't so much a play 
as a series of routines — conversations 
that pass the theme back and forth among 
them like runners in a weird zigzag race 
who've lost sight of the finish line. But 
since there's nothing in this play but lan- 
guage, director Jayme N. Koszyn's low- 
key, often careless approach to the script 
is péculiar. At the New Ehrlich Theatre, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston (482-6316), 
through July 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Friday through Sunday. Tix $15; $10 for 
seniors, students, and New Ehriich. mem- 


bers. 

MASTERGATE. Larry Gelbert’s cartoon- 
ish satire on Watergate’s moral and lin- 
guistic shenanigans premiered at the 
American Repertory Theater and went on 
to Broadway. At the Berkshire Public 
Theatre, 30 Union Street, Pittsfield (413- 
445-4634), through September 2. Curtain 
nds dg Friday through Sunday. Tix $13 
to $18. 

MR. DOOLEY’S AMERICA. A new play 
based on a fictional character created 
Chicago newspaper columnist Finley 
Peter Dunne. Vincent Dowling, former 
artistic director of Ireland's Abbey Theatre 
stars in the debut production of the 
Miniature Theatre of Chester, an Equity 
company dedicated to making Chester, 
Massachusetts, “a center for production 
and training in the performing arts.” At the 
Chester Town Hall Theatre, Route 20, 
Chester (413-354-2281), August 2 
through 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $10. 

MRS. GLENVILLE’S TOURING 
ENGLISH THEATRICALS. Co-written by 
Bostonians Jim Quinn and David Frieze, 
this “original musical melodrama” follows 
the adventures of an aging actress 
extraordinare and her eccentric touring 
group when they have to brave the wilds 
of a New England lumber camp. At the 
Open Door Theatre, Pineback Kettlebowl, 
Jamaica Pond Park, Jamaica Plain (524- 
4007), through August 25. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix $10. 
NUNSENSE. Dan Goggin's Off Broadway 
musical, which won the 1986 Outer 
Critics’ Circle Award, recounts the trials of 
the Little Sisters of Hoboken, who stage a 
talent show to raise money to bury four of 
their number inadvertently poisoned by 
the convent cook. We thought most of the 
shenanigans by the show's five singing, 
dancing, habit-clad nuns were about as 
dumb as the premise, but parochial- 
school grads seem to get a kick out of the 
Sisters kicking up their sensibly shod 
heels. Alice Ghostly, of Designing 
Women, plays the Mother Superior. At the 
Charles Playhouse, 74 Warrenton Street, 
Boston (426-6912), indefinitely. Curtain is 
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at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday and at 6 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, with matinees at 
2 p.m. on Thursday dnd at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15.50 to $26.50; half-price 
for students, seniors, and clergy at 
Thursday matinee. 

THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINA- 
TION OF JEAN-PAUL MARAT AS PER- 
FORMED BY THE IMMATES OF THE 
ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE 
SADE. Peter Weiss’s alternately surrealis- 
tic and dialectical investigation of the roots 
of madness and revolution made theater 
history in the hands of director Peter 
Brook in the mid 60s. The cast of this 
revival includes Rebecca De Mornay and 
Alvin Epstein. At the Williamstown Theatre 
Festival, Williamstown (413-597-3400), 
through August 4. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday and at 8:30 p.m. 
on Saturday, with matinees at 2:30 p.m. 
on Wednesday and at 4 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $10 to $22. 

PHOTOPLAY. The acclaimed 
Northhampton-based experimental theater 
company, No Theatre, comes to town with 
a new -nixed-media work that “investi- 
gates the interplay of the documented and 
the live event.” Set in the 60s, the come- 
dy looks at the plight of a depressed 
young housewife who writes to a child- 
hood friend stationed in Vietnam. At the 
Boston Film/Video Foundation, 1126 
Boylston Street, Boston (536-1540), July 
27 and 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $7; $6 for BFVF mem- 
bers, students, and seniors. 

THE ROAD TO MECCA . Athol Fugard’s 
powerful drama is about a fiercely inde- 
pendent older woman whose art offends 
the authoritarian strictures and standards 
of South African society. A trio of Oscar-, 
Tony-, and Emmy- winning actors (George 
Grizzard, Maryann Plunkett, and Teresa 
Wright), make up the impressive cast. 
Gordon Edelstein, associate artistic direc- 
tor of the Berkshire Theatre Festival and 
New Haven's Long Wharf Theatre, 
directs. At the Berkshire Theatre Festival, 
Main Street, Stockbridge (413-298-5576), 
July 31 through August 11. Curtain is at 
8:30 p.m.Tuesday through Friday and at 9 
p.m. on Saturday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. 
on Thursday and at 5 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $11 to $23. 

THE ROAD TO NIRVANA. Arthur Kopit’s 
deliciously X-rated satire of Hollywood 
and David Mamet asks whether a mega- 
million dollar deal is worth the ultimate 
sacrifice. At the Wellfleet Harbor Actors 
Theater, next to town pier, Wellfleet (508- 
349-6835), August 2 through September 
2. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $10; discounts for students 
and seniors. 

SHARON AND BILLY. A play by Alan 
Bowne (who wrote the Off Broadway hit 
Beirut and died last year of AIDS), set in 
the L.A. suburbs of the 1950s and 
described as “a twisted comedy of the 
American Dream gone astray.” At the 
Berkshire Public Theatre, 30 Union Street, 
Pittsfield (413-445-4634), through 
September 1. Curtain is at 11 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $10. 

SHEAR MADNESS. The dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation who- 
dunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
continue to com Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the unisex hair salon where the show 
is set. At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Ii, 
74 Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 6:30 and 
9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17 to $22; after July 
31, $18 to $23. 

SINCERITY FOREVER. The world pre- 
miere of a new comedy written specifically 
for the Unicorn company by 1990 Obie 
Award winner Mac Wellman. The play, 
which features original music composed 
and performed by David van Tieghem, “is 
about what happens when Jesus H. Christ 
appears in a southern town made up 
entirely of members of the Ku Klux Klan.” 
The production is dedicated to Jesse 
Helms. At the Unicorn Theatre, Berkshire 
Theatre Festival, Main Street, Stockbridge 
(413-298-5576), through August 4. 
Curtain is at 9 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday. Tix $10. 

EDITH WHARTON REP. Four one-act 
plays (Duet With Variations , about 
Wharton and longtime chum Henry 
James; Roman Fever , based on one of 
Wharton's finest short stories; Songs from 
the Heart , a one-person play about the 
writer; and Edith: an Intimate Portrait ) and 
two full-length plays (based on James's 
Daisy Miller and Wharton's Old Maid ) 
play in repertory at Wharton's Berkshire 
home, the Mount. Presented by 
Shakespeare & Company at the Mount, 
Lenox (413-637-1197), through 
September 2. One-acts rotate Tuesday 
through Sunday at 5 p.m. Tix $12.50 to 
$15. Curtain for Daisy Miller is at 6 p.m. 
Tuesday through Sunday. Tix $15 to 
$17.50. Curtain for Old Maid is at 1 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday and at 10:30 a.m. 
and 1:30 p.m on Saturday and Sunday. 
Tix $15 to $17.50. 

WOOD DEMON AND ALL THE REST. 
Apparent graduates of the Ivan the 
Terrible school of direction, Elena Ivanova 
and adaptor Alexander Chirkov take 
Chekhov's early play The Wood Demon , 
which was the basis for Uncle Vanya , and 
try to transform it into a would-be-funky 
fantasia, a surrealistic vaudeville that's 
supposed to be magical, erotic, and 
charming. Alas, a night in Stalin’s tomb 
would be both funnier and sexier. 
Presented by the Chekhov Theatre and 
Film Company at the Agassiz School 
Stage, 28 Sacramento Street, Cambridge 
(547-8688), through July 28. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $10 for 
adults; $8 for students and senior citizens. 



















YOURARTSAND '™ 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 

THEATER ® July 5-29 
Publick Theater 
Iolanthe 


THEATER ® July 13- Asguse 12 
Gloucester Stage Co. 
Hard Times 


THEATER¢ Judy 26 - August 25 
Open Door Theater 
Mrs. Glenville’s 
Theatricals 
THEATER © August 9 - September | 
The Nora Theater 
Company 
The Dresser 
THEATRE © July 5-July 29 
Performance Place 
Billy Bishop Goes To War 
THEATRE © Through July 29 
New Erlich 
Marie and Burke 

VISIT US AT 


FANEUIL HALL 
723-5181 


BOSTIX also sells 1/2 price tickets 
Soralane'tawer” 
man; events* Stop by our 
booth for info. 


¢ Monologues 





Every 














“Win The Audition!” 


John Robert Powers is offering an 
exciting new course, designed to perfect 


¢ Cold Reading ¢ Improvisations 
¢ Stress Management 


The skills YOU need to get the part ! 
Call Now: 


267-8781 


Class size limited ¢ Instructor: Claudia Peyton 


QobnkKobund Tower 


9 Newbury Street, Boston, Ma 02116 
Licensed by the Commonwealth of Mass. Dept. of Education 


BOSTON PHOENIK 
MUSIC AND ARTS 
CLASSIFIEDS REALLY 
PERFORM. 


week over 400,000 people look to 
the Arts And Entertainment Authority for 
the latest in arts and entertainment 
information. And because we cover the 
entire entertainment scene, we have the 
most comprehensive art-related classified 
section in Boston. To place you're ad call 
the Phoenix Classified Office at : 
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BosTon’s Hit 
DINNER/SHOW 


“The food is terrific...Bravo!” 


LOTTIE MENDELSON, THE TAB NEWSPAPERS 


“The show knocks ‘em Dead!” . 
ROBIN DOUGHERTY, THE BOSTON PHOENIX - 
* SENTREECHOICES! 99 es 

* TIX TO SHOW ONLY AVAILABLE! 
* GROUP RATES AVAILABLE! - ~~ 











EVERY THURS, FRI, & SAT at 8:00 PM & SUN at 7:30 PM 
NICK'S DINNER THEATRE 100 Warrenton St. (617) 482-0930 


If you are a lead singer looking for a band or a band looking 
for a lead singer, you can sell your talents to over 400,000 
people who look to the Boston Phoenix for arts and enter- 









Saturday, Aug. 11 * 11AM - Dusk 









Gath” JOAN BAEZ 

\/ INDIGO GIRLS 

SWEET HONEY IN THE ROCK 

LUKA BLOOM - GREG BROWN 
CHRISTINE LAVIN 
CHRIS SMITHER 

ROBERT EARL KEEN, JR. 
DAVID OLNEY - THE SUBDUDES 


Sunday, Aug. 12 * 11AM - Dusk 


RY COODER rte 
DAVID LINDLEY 
MICHELLE SHOCKED 


RICHARD THOMPSON 
THE ROCHES - FLACO JIMENEZ 
ASHLEY CLEVELAND 





















































tainment information. By advertising your talent in the Boston 
Phoenix Classified section, you'll not only find vocalists, 
bands, gigs and auditions, but instruments, rehearsal space, 
and much more! 















To place your ad, see the coupon 
In this week's issue or Call: 


267-1234 









CALL FOR-TIX 617-931-2000 




















your audition skills... 
i CHARGE TICKETS TODAY! 
og eetend TICKETMASTER: (617) 931-2000 





AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL RETURNS! 












BOOK BY 
TONY-AWARD WINNER 


ARTHUR LAURENTS 
TONY AWARD WINNER 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


LYRICS BY 
TONY AWARD WINNER 


STEPHEN SONDHEIM 


Entire Original Production Directed and Choreographed by 


JEROME ROBBINS 


ONLY 8 PERFORMANCES! 
TUES., AUG. 14 thru SUN., AUG. 19 


BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN DAILY! 
HI Pag ptrolvig Ano 


Bostor MA 02 
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*x Steve Williamson, A WALTZ FOR 
GRACE (PolyGram). Since records that 
drive the cat crazy just don't sell, musi- 
cians like 25-year-old British saxophonist 
Steve Williamson try to find a pleasant 
middie ground by making albums that 
occasionally startle but more frequently 
just keep your purring mechanism going. 

On his debut, the multi-reedman basi- 
cally colors inside the lines, but he shows 
he can cfeate texture and intense hues 
when he wants to. A few of the disk’s 13 
pieces (nine of which were, incidentally, 
produced by Steve Coleman) are stand- 
outs. The opener, “Down (Siang),” 
grooves mightily, like the best of King 
Curtis. Far and away the most fun piece 
on the disk, it could be the soundtrack for 
one of those cheesy Italian films from the 
fant hairdos. 

“Visions” (despite its tacky new-age 
title) turns out to be a shimmering water- 
color of a ballad, in which Williamson (on 
tenor) shows off a smoldering, Getz-like 
tone. The all-too-brief “Groove Thang” 
shows how much Williamson can do with 
just a horn and drums: he sketches 

} over a simple but 
engaging percussion motif. But other 
tracks (such as “Synthesis” and 


generic late-'70s fusion to be visionary. 
Overall, Williamson's debut album isn't 
outright safe — but a few more naughty 
bits wouldn't have hurt. 

— Stephanie Zacharek 


*kk, Juan-Luis Guerra and Gruppo 
440, OJALA QUE LLUEVA CAFE 
(Karen). | went to the Aruba Jazz Festival - 
not knowing what to expect and was thor- 
oughly caught up in the stadium dance 
festivals generated nightly by salsa and 


looking Juan-Luis Guerra, a cross 
between Rubén Blades and Chuck 
Mangione, combine spicy rhythms with 
lyrics of compassion and relevance. | dare 
you not to chug around the living room lis- 
tening to the hot, tight tunes of this lean, 
joyous ensemble. Their music reminds 
one variously of Afro-beat chorales 
(“Razones”), Ray Charlies and the 
Raelettes (“La Gallera"), and the buoyan- 
cy of Eddie Palmieri. With English vocals, 
these guys might just hop from Latin’s Top 


40 to America’s. 
— Fred Bouchard 


** Billy Bragg, THE INTERNATIONALE 
(Elektra/Utility). Those who can tolerate 
large doses of Billy Bragg's “Workers 
unite” mode will find this seven-song disk 
of proletariat anthems and anti-war bal- 
lads stirring and sincere. Otherwise, it's a 
quaint puzzle, a treatise on issues that 
seem remote to those who don't trudge to 
jobs or battlefields every day. 

Still, Bragg’s sincerity makes this 
engaging selection of original and tradi- 
tional songs more than just a curiosity. He 
sings two ballads unaccompanied (“I 
Dreamed | Saw Phil Ochs Last Night” and 
“Nicaragua Nicaraguita”), and they work 
well with his ragged and utterly charming 
voice — he wavers because he cares. 
And as always, his lyrics bite. “The 
Marching Song of the Covert Battalion” 
(inspired by the story of a jaded US 
Marine who helped make Mexico safe for 
American oil interests in 1914) holds a les- 
son for today’s capitalists as well: Bragg’s 
line “Freedom's just another word for noth- 
ing left to sell” is chilling. 

Other tracks suffer because Bragg just 
tries too hard. “The Internationale,” the 
song of the French Workers Party in the 
late 1800s and the national anthem of the 
Soviet Union until 1943, is a stirring 
melody for which Bragg has written new 
lyrics. The song's admirable if heavy- 
handed sentiment — set forth by a chorus 
with Bragg's voice at the forefront — 
becomes buried in a swelling, majestic 
brass arrangement. The effect is just too 
overblown for this honest little record. 

— Stephanie Zacharek 


*kx* Mark Stewart, METATRON (Mute). 
Stewart's third solo album is a veritable 
pretty hate machine: industrial synthesizer 
noise stretched over the kind of danceable 
electro-pop framework that tends to elude 
most gloom-and-doomers. Recorded with 
industrial-music gurus Keith LeBlanc and 
Adrian Sherwood, Metatron is full of 
aggressive electronic grooves, throbbing 
funk rhythms, and warped melodic allure. 
It's Nitzer Ebb with a brain, Front 242 with 
a guilty conscience — dark, disturbing, 
and downright catchy. 

Stewart is concerned with challenging 
existing social and political structures, and 
with depicting his vision of the current 
state of man. Studio effects frequently 
make his voice sound mechanical, but 
mostly the music sets the tone. Staccato 
guitar bursts light up a constant drum beat 
on the album's strongest track, “Collision,” 


Billy Bragg 
an attack on science and medicine gone 
wrong. 

— David Daley 


xx1/, Energy Orchard ENERGY 
ORCHARD (MCA). The broad, openheart- 
edness and sailor-boy humility that distin- 
guish Energy Orchard from fellow Celtic 
songsmiths the Waterboys projects a 
humble affection for their native Belfast, 
which these six Irishmen left for London. 


Touted as the newest and most authentic _ 


purveyors of Celtic soul, Energy Orchard 
sport all the right characteristics: grainy, 
Van Morrison-like vocals; three-chord jig- 
like structures; crooning o’er the blood and 
pathos at home; and an easy way with a 
drunken poor man's “stumbling up the 
street" logic. However, the smartly pro- 
duced choruses and the predictable 
“rivers of blood” analogies make this debut 
feel as if it were walking the fine line 
between a rebel yell and a boardroom 
r. 


Still, the performances are first-rate, 
and there are pleasures in the coaxing lilt 
of “King of Love,” where the implied 
search for fulfillment bears the brunt of 
singer Bap Kennedy's gravelly urchin soul. 
“Sailortown” exhibits a similar wanderlust 
as its narrator longs for a ship to remove 
him from a land of heartbreak and denial. 
When they're at their best — making per- 
sonal rather than broad statements — 
Energy Orchard's music is rife with feel- 
ing, and though their sentimentality some- 
times pains, it refreshes as well. 

— James Rotondi 


xx1/5 The Christians, COLOUR 
(Island). This Liverpool trio’s second 
album is a smoothly spun blend of British 
soul steeped in social consciousness. 
Their mellower pop ballads, like “Words” 
and “There You Go Again,” recall Simply 
Red, but with more of an edge, and the 
funkier cuts sound something like a sedat- 
ed Shriekback. Rich vocals flow through a 
lush mixture of chunky bass lines by Pino 
Palladino, the crisp percussion of drum- 
mers Manu Katche and Steve Ferrone, 
and a variety of melodic voices, including 
horns, keyboards, and the singing of the 
London Community Gospel Choir. 

The music, however, remains frustrat- 
ingly even in temperament, creating a per- 
sistent gap between content and context. 
The point of “One More Baby in Black” 
would be clearer if the lyrics were under- 
scored with some instrumental irony. 
Likewise, “In My Hour Of Need” would 
benefit from a little more emotional ampli- 
tude, something to enhance the contrast- 
ing notions of desperation and salvation. 

— Sandy Masuo 


"2 Crosby, Stills & Nash, LIVE IT UP 
(Atlantic). The cover says it all: three 


weenies. 
—M. Howell 


BLUES 


#&/5 Various Artists, BLUES AT NEW- 
PORT (Vanguard). Recorded live at the 
Newport Folk Festival between 1959 and 
1964, this CD reissue features many of 
the artists that were setting the standard in 
blues that the young artists of the day fol- 
lowed. There are selections from pre-elec- 
tric musicians like Sleepy John Estes, 
Jesse Fuller, and Mississippi John Hurt, 
with colorful flourishes like Harry Nixon's 
jug providing the bass in Estes's gritty 
“Clean Up at Home” and Fuller's kazoo 


carrying the melody over a playful guitar- 


and-harmonica duel in “San Francisco 
Blues.” 

Other bright spots include Brownie 
McGhee and Sonny Terry's “Long Gone,” 
with percussion by hambone and foo 
stomp, and their rendition of Big Bill 


Broonzy's “Key to the Highway.” 
Nehemiah “Skip” James and Robert Pete 
Williams turn in u bland. 
efforts, though Hurt's contributions are 
merely average as well. On the high side 
is the Reverend Gary Davis's spirited 
shouting as he sermonizes on “Samson 
and Delilah,” but mostly this anthology is a 


gentle showcase. 
— Charies S. Berry 


#15 Lonnie Mack, LIVE! ATTACK OF 
THE KILLER V (Alligator). This album 
sounds neither live nor studio: the drums 
are far too crisp, the applause is too loud 
and organized, and the guitar has an over- 
abundance of perfectly re-created, com- 
pletely controlied distortion that is anything 
but threatening. And the background cho- 
rus of “Natural Disaster,” which sounds as 
though Mack had 10,000 screaming fans 
singing along in perfect harmony, is truly 
laughable. The nine-minute slow blues 
“Stop” is right out of the whine-and-grind, 
big-note textbook of Stevie Ray Vaughan. 
Yeah, | know, Mack influenced Vaughan, 
but here it's the other way around. Mack's 
rendition of Wilson Pickett’s “| Found a 
Love” is just another showcase for his gut- 
wrenching, slow-blues bellowing. He’s a 
great guitarist, but this outing is complete- 
ly overblown and leaves a bad aftertaste. 
— Mark Hurd 


CLASSICAL 


*%** John O’Conor, JOHN FIELD: 15 
NOCTURNES (Telarc). Think of 
Rhapsodies and you think of Brahms or 
Liszt; think of “Songs Without Words” and 
there’s only Mendelssohn; think of the 
Nocturne and you think of Chopin. 
Nocturnes are usually short, slow, lyrical 
piano pieces that try to capture the spirit of 
the night. They were invented, however, 
not by Chapin but by the Irish composer 
and piano virtuoso John Field (who actual- 
ly lived in Russia for more than 30 of his 
55 years). 

As with Chopin, everything Field wrote 
included a piano. But he was born 28 
years before Chopin, in 1782. The simple 
three-part ABA structure he gave the 
Nocturnes was not especially ambitious or 
experimental; they seldom raise their 
voice, and the longest is under 10 min- 
utes. But there are always imaginative and 
original touches in the harmony and col- 
oration. They have a singing, even operat- 
ic loveliness, and the best of them, often 
the ones in a minor key, have an air of 
searching melancholy. The tenth, an 
Adagio in E minor, has an inner sadness 
that reminds me of some lost soprano aria 
that might have been written by Bellini. 

For all his many piano compositions, 
Field's greatest fame was as a virtuoso 
performer. Yet the Nocturnes don't require 
a big bravura technique as much as grace 
and delicacy with a certain forthrightness 
to. keep them from getting prissy or turning 
into salon music. O'Conor is just the right 
pianist. This album contains 15 of the 
approximately 18 Nocturnes Field wrote, 
including one that was actually not a 
Nocturne but a Divertissement so sunny 
that its French publisher called it Midi 
(“Noon”). It's surely the only Nocturne in 
the history of its genre with that title. 

—~ Lloyd Schwartz 
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Film schedules are often changed with little notice. 
Please call the theater before stepping out. 


These listings run from July 27 through Aug. 3. 


BOSTON 


| ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 


214 Harvard Ave. 

|; Navy SEALs: through Thurs. Call for times. 

li: The Jetsons: through Thurs. Call for times. 

ill: Pretty Woman: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

|: Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:15, 5:05, 
7:10, 9:15 

i: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:20, 
5:10, 7:20, 9:30 

Wil: House Party: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 


Cambridge 
|: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:10, 
7:30, 9:45 
ii: Betsy’s Wedding: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:50 
ill: Total Recall: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10 


CHERI (536-2870) 
50 Dalton St. 
|: Problem Child: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:30, 7, 
8:45, 10:15; Fri., Sat, midnight 
li: The Freshman: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5, 
7:40, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
iil: Ghost: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 
10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
WV: Diehard 2: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 
7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 
CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 
200 Stuart St. 
I; Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:30, 
~ 8, 10:05 

ii: Navy SEALs: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:30, 


rough Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 8:15, 9:45, 10:10 (Sun., no 
10:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight, 12:10 a.m. 
Ii: Monsieur Hire: through Thurs., 750, 9:55 (Sun., 
no 10:45 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

iil: Total Recall: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 
2:40, 5:10, 7:40, 10 (Sun., no 10 am. show); Fri., 
Sat., 12:10 am. 
IV: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:30, 6:30 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show) 

V: The Jetsons: through Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 12:30, 
2:45, 5 

Vi: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 10:10 am., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

Vil: Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 10 a.m., noon, 2, 
4,6, a4 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vu: Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down!: 7:20, 9:50; Fri., 


: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 10:45 am., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:45 (Sun., no 10:45 am. show); 


Future Ili: through Thurs., 10:45 
re <p ee etaae no 10:45 am. 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

Xi: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thus. 
10:15 a.m., 12:30, 2:40, 4:40 (Sun., no 10:15 am. 
shows) 

Xl: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 1, 
4:15, 7, 9:30 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 
prvtyony pee oe through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
1:15, 7, 9:35 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. show); Fri., 


Saag 
NECKELOBEDN (424-1500) 
606 Commonwealth Ave 
Adventures of Ford Fairlane: through 


1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:45, 
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Make Love to a Negro Without 
: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5:10, 
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BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

I: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:15, 
10 

ll: The Freshman: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

ill: The Adventures of Ford Fairlane: through 
Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:55 

IV: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 12:45, 3:45, 
7:30, 9:55 

V: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., noon, 1:15, 4:15, 


|; Problem Child: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

li: Arachnophobia: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Change: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Diehard 2: through Thurs. Call for times. 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 









CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

The Brattle is summering at the Arlington Regent 
Theatre while its home site is being renovated. See 
the Regent listing below for information on current 


Brattle programming. 

FRESH POND MALL, Entertainment Cinemas 
(661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

1: Problem Child: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:05, 
9:25 

il: Navy SEALs: through Thurs., 12:05, 2:20, 4:40, 
7:10, 9:40 

ii: The Adventures of Ford Fairlane: through 
Thurs., 12:15, 2:15, 4:20, 7:25, 9:35 

IV: Quick Change: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:45, 
4:45, 7:10, 9:15 

V: Total Recall: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m.,-2:10, 
4:30, 7:20, 9:40 

Vi: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:15, 
3:50, 5:30, 7:20 

Vil: The Jetsons: through Thurs., 12:15, 1:55, 
3:40, 5:20, 7:10, 9:15 
Vill: Diehard 2: through Thurs., 11:30, 2, 4:30, 7, 
9:30 

IX: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 7:35, 9:45 

X: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., noon, 2, 4, 7:15, 


9:20 

Xl: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 
7:30, 9:50 

Xl: Betsy's Wedding: through Thurs. 9 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 


— through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:10, 7:20, 


te iensiaatildiae beak toon, 12:15, 2:30, 
4:45, 7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 
ii: Ghost: through Thurs., noon, 220, 4:45, 7:20, 
a Fri., Sat., 12:10 am. 

IV: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 
4:50, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:30, 
10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 
Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 


midnight 

op pagan (661-3737) 

57 JFK 

tod innocent: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 
5, 7:30, 7:45, 10 


SUBURBS 


lg etcasittny 
7 Medford St. 
Raiders of the Lost Ark: Fri.-Sun., 7:30; Sat., Sun. 


mats., 3 

Blade Runner: Fri.-Sun., 5:15, 9:40; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 12:45 

Wings of Desire: Mon.-Thurs., 7 

The American Friend: Mon.-Thurs., 4:30, 9:30 

A Streetcar Named Desire: Fri. the 3rd, 7:30 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof: Fri. the 3rd, 5:20, 9:45 
ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass Ave 

|: Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:45, 
4:50, 7:10, 9:0 

li: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 4:40, 7:05, 


9:30 

iil: Robocop Ii: Thurs., 4:50, 7:10, 9:30; 
Sat.-Thurs. mats., 12:15, 2:30 

IV: Back to the Future Ill: through Thurs., noon, 
2220, 4:40, 7:05, 9:25 

V: Monsieur Hire: through Thurs., 6:55, 9:10 

Vi: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
1, 2:50 

Vil; The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs., 12:10, 1:45, 3:20, 5 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

The Mahabharata: Fri., Sat., 5, 8:15 

Driving Miss Daisy: Mon., Tues., 5, 7:05, 9:10 

The Hunt for Red October: Wed., Thurs., 5:15, 8 
Cadillac Man: Fri. the 3rd, 5, 7:10, 9:20 
BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

i: Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 
5:15, 7:40, 10 

ll: Quick Change: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:10, 
7:15, 9:20 

ii: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., noon, 1:30, 4, 7, 
9:25 

IV: Diehard 2: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10 


BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General Cinema (508- 
588-5050) 
I ; Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 


i: Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 


5:15, 7:40, 9:55 
iit: Quick Change: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:55 


V: Die Hard 2: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10 
Vi: The Jetsons: through Thurs., 1, 3:15 


STINGS 


Vil: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 

7:15, 9:40 

Vill: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:30 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 

Rte. 27 

|: Problem Child: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5:30, 

7:30, 9:30 

il: The Freshman: through Thurs., 12:50, 2:50, 5, 

720, 9:40 

ill: Navy SEALs: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5:10, 

7:35; 9:50 

IV: The Adventures of Ford Fairlane: through 

Thurs., 12:40, 3, 5:20, 7:40, 9:45 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 

Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 

5:10, 7:30, 9:50 

eee through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:15, 9:40 
ill: Betsy's Wedding: through Thurs., 8:10, 10 

IV: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 9:30 

V: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 1, 3, 4:50, 


6:30 
DANVERS, Cinema City, Loews Theatres (593- 
2100) 
Rte. 128, exit 24 
1: The Freshman: through Thurs., 12:55, 3, 4:45, 
7:30, 9:35; Fri., Sat., midnight 
i: Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:35, 
i 7:25, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

il: Navy SEALs: through Thurs., 12:45, 2:55, 5:10, 
7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
IV: Ghost: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:30, 4:50, 7:20, 
9:45; Fri., Sat, 11:55 
V: Diehard 2: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 5:05, 
7:35, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 
VI: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:15, 
7:45, 9:40; Fri., Sat., midnight 
DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Loews Theatres 
(599-3122) 
Rte. 128, exit 24 
|: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:45, 5:10, 7:35, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 am. 
ii: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:50, 5:05, 
7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 
950 Providence St. 
I: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
ii: The Freshman: through Thurs. Call for times. 
ii: any ay ming hey rer for times. 
ee , Thurs. Call for times. 


Vil: The Jungle Book: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: The Jetsons: through Thurs. Call for times. 
IX: The Adventures of Ford Fairlane: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

X: Ghost Dad: through Thurs. Call for times. 

XI: Pretty Woman: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xi: Betsy’s Wedding: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 
- Another 48 HRS: through Thurs. Call for 


v7 Total Recall: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XV: Days of Thunder: through Thurs. Call for 


Presumed innocent: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7:15, 


li: Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:25, 
4:45, 7:20, 9:45 

iit: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:20, 7, 9:45 

IV: Die Hard 2: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:40, 
10:15 

V: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10 


Vi: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:40, 


9:50 

General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 
I: Presumed innocent: through Thurs., 1, 4, 7, 
9:45 
li: Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 5:10, 
7:45, 10 
ili: Die Hard 2: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 
10 
IV: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 
7:15, 9:45 
HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 
65 Main St. 
The Freshman: through Tues., 7:15, 9:15 
LEXINGTON Flick (862-3260) 
1794 Mass. Ave. 
|: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 
li: Back to the Future Ili: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 
7:05 
iil: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 9:30 
IV: Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 1, 3:30 
MAYNARD Fine Arts Theatre (508-897-8100) 
19-21 Summer St. (Rte. 62) 
I: The Freshman: through Thurs., 1:30, 7:15, 9:30 
li: Ghost: through Thurs., 1:30, 7, 9:30 
i: Young Guns ll: Wed., Thurs., 1:30, 7:10, 9:30 
iil: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 9:30 


|: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 

li: Total Recall: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30 

iil: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 1, 3:30, 7:10, 9:30 
IV: Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 1, 3:30 

V: Back to the Future fll: through Thurs., 1, 3:30 
NATICK, Loews Theatres (237-5840) 

Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's World 

1: Problem Child: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:15, 
4:30, 7:20, 9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

i: The Freshman: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:30, 
4:50, 7:25, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

lll: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., noon, 2, 4, 
6:30 


IV: Navy SEALs: through Thurs., 12:25, 2:45, 5:15, 
7:40, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Quick Change: through Thurs., 7:50, 9:50; Fri., 
Sat., 11:45 


tures of Ford Fairlane: 
et 5, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:50 
tsons: through Thurs., 12:10, 2:10, 


Sag mat Ten 8, 10; Fri, 
St. 


|: New Year's Day: through Thurs., 8:20, 10 

i: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:20, 
7:10, 9:30 

li: Monsieur Hire: through Thurs., 4:20, 6:10, 
8:20, 9:45 

IV: Emma's Shadow: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 


9:05 

V: The Imported Bridegroom: through Thurs., 3, 
7:20 

Vi: The Adventures of Milo and Otis: through 
Thurs., 12:35, 2:15 

Vil: Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down!: through Thurs., 1, 
5, 9:05 

Vill; The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 11:50, 
1:25, 3:15, 5:10, 6:50 

IX: Without You I’m Nothing: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3, 5:10, 7, 8:40, 10:15 

PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

1: Problem Child: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:10, 
9:20 

li: Quick : through Thurs., 8, 9:45 

iii: The Adventures of Ford Fairlane: through 
Thurs., 12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:25 

ill: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:20, 
4, 6:30 

QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 

1585 Hancock St., Quincy Fair Mall 

|: Problem Child: through Thurs., 11:20 a.m., 1:10, 
3, 4:45, 7:20, 9:25 

ii: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 11:15 
a.m., 2:05, 4:35, 7:15, 9:45 

ill: The Freshman: through Thurs., 11:50 a.m., 
2:10, 4:35, 7:05, 9:45 

IV: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 9:35 

V: Navy SEALs: through Thurs., 11:15 a.m., 2:05, 
4:35, 7:10, 9:35 

Vi: The Adventures of Ford Fairlane: through 
Thurs., 11:40 a.m., 2:15, 4:40, 7:10, 9:40 

Vil: Ghost: through Thurs., 11:15 a.m., 2:05, 4:45, 
7:15, 9:45 

Vill: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:10, 4:45, 7:15 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

|: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs. Call for 


: The Freshmen: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Problem Child: through Thurs. Call for times. 

: Young Guns I: Wed., Thurs. Cail for times. 

Arachnophobia: through Thurs. Call for times. 

through Thurs. Cail for times. 

: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

I: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IX: Diehard 2: through Thurs. Call for times. 

X: The Jetsons: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Xi: The Adventures of Ford Fairlane: Wed., 

Thurs. Call for times. 

Xi: Days of Thunder: through Thurs. Call for 

times. 


Xi: Dick Tracy: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XIV: Betsy's Wedding: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XV Another 48 HRS: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XVI: Pretty Woman: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XVil: The Jungle Book: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

XVIll: Total Recall: through Thurs. Call for times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East india Mall 

|: Total Recall: through Thurs, 7:40, 9:50 

ii: Gremlins 2: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45 
iil: Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 7, 9 

IV: The Jetsons: through Thurs., noon, 2, 4, 6 

V: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:45, 
5:05, 7:20, 9:40 

SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 

|: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 
9:30 

il: Problem Child: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7:05, 
9:15 

Wl: Diehard 2: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 9:25 

IV: Ghost: through Thurs., 2, 4:15, 7, 9:30 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 

35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 

|: Presumed Innocent: through Thurs., 12:10, 
2:40, 5:10, 7:35, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:30 a.m. 

ll: Problem Child: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:20, 
7:20, 9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:20 

lil: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 7:40, 9:50; 
IV: Navy SEALs: through Thurs., 2:20, 2:40, 5, 
7:35, 9:55; Fri., Sat., midnight 

V: Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 5, 
7:15, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

VI: The Adventures of Ford Fairlane: through 
Thurs., 12:30, 3:10, 5:30, 7:50, 10; Fri., Sat, mid- 


iit 


pore 
tik 


night 

Vil: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 1, 3, 4:50, 
6:30 

Vill; Ghost: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:25, 
10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

IX: Quick Change: through Thurs., 7:40, 9:50; Fri., 
Sat., 12:15 am. 

X: Die Hard 2: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:45, 5:10, 
7:40, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 12:25 a.m. 

Xi: Days of Thunder: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:50, 
5:10, 7:40, 10;10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 am, 

Xil: The Jetsons: through Thurs., 12:25, 2:25, 
4:15, 6 

XU: Dick Tracy: through Thurs., 12:15, 2:40, 4:55, 
7:15, 9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 





Bird on a Wire: through Thurs., 4:50, 7, 9:20; Sat., 
Sun. mat., 2:45 
STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 
Rte. 28, Redstone ing Center 

|: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 7, 9:30 

li: Back to the Future lil: through Thurs., 1, 3:30 
Wii: Ghost Dad: through Thurs., 1, 3:30 

IV: Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 7:20, 9:30 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) 
807 Washington St. 

Another 48 HRS: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

|: The Jungle Book: through Thurs., 1, 2:45, 4:15, 
7 


li: Ghost: through Thurs., 1, 3:20, 7, 9:30 

ill: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 9 

WEYMOUTH, Cinemas (337-5840) 

Rte. 3A, Harbor Light Mail 

|: Presumed innocent: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 

7, 9:30 

li: Problem Child: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 

9:30 

iii: Arachnophobia: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:15, 

7:30, 9:30 

IV: Die Hard 2: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7, 9:30 
omy sae 


|: Presumed Innocent: eal Tues. Call for 


times. 

li: The Freshman: through Tues. Call for times. 
iit: Problem Child: through Tues. Call for times. 
IV: Navy SEALs: through Thurs. Calll for times. 
V: The Adventures of Ford Fairlane: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 

VI: Quick Change: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vil: Ghost: through Thurs. Call for times. 

Vill: Diehard 2: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

IX: The Jetsons: through Thurs. Call for times. 

X: Days of Thunder: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

























































































FILM SPECIALS 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Square, Boston. Mon.: at 4 and 7 p.m., The Great 
Lie (1941), with Bette Davis. Tues.: at 4 and 7 p.m., 
Anna Karenina (1935), with Greta Garbo. Recent 


documentary films are shown Thurs.: 
at 6:30 p.m., Artists at Work and The Forward: 
From immigrants to Americans. Free. 


BRIGHTON BRANCH LIBRARY (782-6032), 40 
Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. A series of Hollywood 

musicals continues Thurs.: at 6:30 p.m., On the 
Ton (00h Gove Rly ad Fn Sate 


Library, 361 Washington 

and 730 pm. wihBeau Gest (199) with Gary 
Cooper and Robert Preston. Free. 

CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH LIBRARY (498- 
9081), 45 Pearl St., Cambridge. “The Aestival 
Festival "90: The Leading Men” series continues 
Tues.: at 6:45 p.m., Mr. Deeds Goes to Town 
(1996), with Gary Cooper. Free. 

GAY AND LESBIAN SERVICE CENTER (247- 
2927), 388 Newbury St., 2nd floor, Boston. Fri.: at 8 
p.m., What if I'm Gay. Free. 

HAMMOND CASTLE MUSEUM (508-283-7673), 
80 Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Fri.: at 7:30 and 
9:30 p.m., The General, directed by and starring 
Buster Keaton. Fri. the 3rd: Phantom of the Opera, 
with Lon Chaney. Both films are shown with the full 
a eee 


Admission $6. 

HARVARD CENTER FOR LITERARY AND CUL- 
TURAL STUDIES (495-0738), 61 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge presents outdoor films at 8:30 p.m. 
“Dead Actresses Society: A Farewell to Six of 
Hollywood's Legendary Ladies” continues Wed.: 
The Grand Hotel, with Greta Garbo. Bring a lawn 
chair or blanket. Films will be shown indoors in the 
event of rain. Admission $3. 

HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. French films produced by Anatole 
Dauman from 1956 through 1978 are presented 
Fri-Sun. Fri.: at 7 p.m., Schlondorff's The Tin 
Drum, at 9:30 p.m., Wim Wenders's Paris, Texas. 
Sat: at 7 p.m., Andrei Tarkovsky's The Sacrifice, at 
9:45 p.m., Wim Wenders’s Wings of Desire. Sun.: 
at 7 p.m., The Tin Drum, at 9:30 p.m., Wings of 
Desire. Mon.: at 6 p.m., Ida Lupino's Outrage (US, 
1950); at 8:30 p.m., George Cukor’s The 
Philadelphia Story (US, 1940). Tues.: at 6 p.m., 
Sergei Eisenstein's /van the Terrible, Part | (USSR, 
1944); at 8:30 p.m., Eisenstein's /van the Terrible, 
Part Il (USSR, 1946). Wed.: at 6 p.m., Alfred 
Hitchcock's Vertigo (US, 1958); at 8:30 p.m., 
Hitchcock's Shadow of a Doubt (US, 1943). Thurs.: ~ 
at 6 and 8:30 p.m., Bika Reed's “Meet de Sica” 
(London, 1960), a 40-minute documentary, and 
Vittorio de Sica's Bicycle Thieves (Italy, 1949). Fri. 
the 3rd: Alan Crosiand's The Jazz Singer (US, 
1927). Films are shown in their original lang- 
uage with Admission $3, $5 for double 
features (discounts for students, seniors, and chil- 

dren). 


INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 

5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. The ICA hosts the 

Fri. the 3rd: at 7:15 and 9:30 p.m.: Men in Love. 

Admission $5, $4 for ICA members, students, and 

seniors. Ten-ticket passes $40, $30 for ICA mem- ¢ 
bers, students, and seniors. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, x300), 465 

Huntington Ave., Boston. “Colombian Cinema: 

From Magic to Realism,” featuring recent 

Colombian films, concludes Fri.: at 6 p.m., The Day 

You Love Me; at 8 p.m., Visa, U.S.A. “The Dawn of 

Sound,” a series of restored films made in the late 

1920s, continues Wed.: at 6 p.m.: W.S. Van Dyke's 

White Shadows in the South Seas. “AIDS Activism 

on Film and ” continues Wed.: at 8 p.m., ~ 
Voices from the Front and “DHPG Mon Amour.” 

Films are screened in the Remis Auditorium. 

Admission is $5, $4.50 for MFA members, students, 

and seniors. “Action, Excitement: Thrills From Hong 

Kong,” a series of recent films, begins Fri. the 3rd: 

at 6 and 8 p.m., A Chinese Ghost Story. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Centre 

St., Newton. Fri. at 10:30 a.m.: “Winnie the Pooh » 
and the Honey Tree.” Thurs. at 2:30 and Fri. the 

3rd at 10:30 a.m.; “Crac* and “The Cow on the 

WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 

Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at.2 and 7:30 

p.m., Jezebel (1938), with Bette Davis. Free. 
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LM STRIPS 


by Charles Taylor 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Daddy’s Dyin’. . . 
assembled a first-rate cast for this film of the play by Del Shores, a Southern comedy 
when their father (Bert Remsen) is on his deathbed. Old resentments flare up, and so 


Who’s Got the Will? (1990). Jack Fisk 


isk, who directed 
about a 
do old memories, as they wait out their father’s 


| the neglected Raggedy Man, has 
family of feuding siblings who gather 


last days and wonder just what he’s left them in his will. Beau Bridges, Beverly D'Angelo, Amy Wright, and Tess Harper are the brothers 
and sisters, Judge Reinhold is D’Angelo’s latest —— hippie musician, and Keith Carradine is Harper's longtime cow- 
boy beau. Opens Friday, August 3, at the Coolidge Comer. 


*THE ADVENTURES OF FORD FAIR- 
LANE (1990). in his first starring role, 
Andrew Dice Clay plays a rock-and-roll 
detective trying to crack the murder of a 
heavy-metal rocker. There's a girl groupie 
involved, a rich dame played by Priscilla 
Presley, and a sleazy record-label owner 
played by Wayne Newton. But quicker 
than you can say ——- T&A,” the 
Diceman hides out in a sorority house, his 
secretary gets thrown through a plate- 
glass window, the groupie takes it in the 
teeth from more thugs, and Fairlane 
doesn’t even mess his pompadour. 
Despite Clay's stage act, this stuff is limp, 
and as jokes go, he takes it too easy. Ford 
Fairlane, rock-and-roll detective, nothing 
more than a small-time dick. Nickelodeon, 
Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
**kkTHE ADVENTURES OF MILO AND 
OTIS (1990). Everything about this 
Japanese children’s movie is a little mys- 
terious. Masanori Hota, who wrote the 
book it's based on, is listed as director, 
whereas the great director Kon Ichikawa is 
listed as assistant director. The banal, 
slurpy voice-over narration is read by 
Dudley Moore, and unless you've read the 
novel, you can’t guess what the original 
screenplay was like. A dog (Otis) and a 
cat (Milo) raised on a farm separated, 
the dog spends weeks finding his com- 
panion, and the two find each other, sepa- 
rate to form families, then reunite to begin 
the long trek back to the farm. If you can 
tune out the icky narration and music, you 
can appreciate the extraordinary visual 
clarity (it was shot by Hideo Fujii and 
Shinji Tomita) and some of the loveliest 
imagery ever seen in a children’s picture. 
The live action shots of the animals are 
wondrous; some of them make you gasp. 
Arlington Capitol, West Newton, suburbs. 
**x*xANNA KARENINA (1935). It isn't 
Tolstoy, but it isn’t too bad. Clarence 
Brown, the director, and William Daniels, 
the photographer, do wonders with the 
Studio sets; there are a number of lovely, 
evocative sequences (and one absolute 
dud: an opera ballet, crowded with “color- 
ful” dancing peasants). And Greta Garbo 
makes the dialogue sound like Keats. “Too 
late! too late!” she murmurs when her hus- 
band (Basil Rathbone, overenunciating vil- 
lainously) warns her to be careful of 
appearances; and later she has what 
could be the quintessential Garbo line: 
“Not to think! Just to feel!” Fredric March is 
a very Hollywood Vronsky (he looks great 
in fur caps and fur-lined capes), and 
Freddie Bartholomew, as Anna's son 
Sergei, illustrates the severe limitations of 
MGM casting. Garbo had already done 
this material, in the silent Love, opposite 
John Gilbert, but that one had a happy 
ending; this time the writers (Clarence 
Dane, Salka Viertel, and S.N. Behrman) 
managed to persuade the studios to 
restore Tolstoy’s. Boston Public ; 

*x ANOTHER 48 HRS. (1990). Watching 
Waiter Hill's sequel to his 1982 action hit 
is like standing between railroad tracks 
with a telescope strapped to your head, 
looking on helplessly as a locomotive bar 

rels closer. A brutal, witless bash, the epit- 
ome of a machine-tooled studio block- 
buster, the movie demonstrates an 
astounding command of movie 

and zilch in the way of craft, wit, or inven- 
tion. It’s a hyped-up, scene-by-scene 
retread of the original. Nick Nolte’s few 
genuine moments are buried, and Eddie 
Murphy struts the narcissism that’s his 
stock in trade. The acting is so thin that 


the ugly racism is on the surface, in your 
face, as is everything else that passes in 
front of Walter Hill's camera. An automat- 
ed thrill machine that serves up racial hos- 
tility as hip humor. Beacon Hill, Fresh 


Pond, suburbs. 

*&*1/2 ARACHNOPHOBIA (1990). This 
spunky summer outing is a B-movie with a 
big budget and a generous sense of 
humor. A huge spider finds its way from a 
South American jungle to a small 
California town; what ensues is equal 
parts The Birds and The Amityville Horror. 
What the film lacks in originality it makes 
up for in good-natured exposition, engag- 
ing character actors, creepiness, and the 
audience's willingness to jump. Jeff 
Daniels is the physician who moves his 
family to a small town. After a series of his 
patients die he discovers that the culprit is 
not malpractice but a grapefruit-sized 
arachnid that has taken over the top floor 
of his barn. In his directorial debut, Frank 
Marshall proves a deft tease and he gets 
more mileage from the idea of spiders 
than from an abundance of on-camera 
death scenes. Daniels does an engaging 
turn on his signature role of white-bread 
nice guy, Julian Sands is a sinister pres- 
ence as a spider expert, and John 
Goodman plays the local exterminator to 
exuberant, good-old-boy type. Cinema 57, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 


B 
*&*x*xBACK TO THE FUTURE, PART Illi 
(1990). The third and final installment in 
this trilogy revives the mercurial glee, 
intelligence, and inventiveness of the origi- 
nal. Doc Brown (Christopher Lloyd) has 
been blasted back to 1885, sending, via 
Western Union, instructions for Marty 
(Michael J. Fox) to destroy the DeLorean. 
But Marty discovers a tombstone with 
Doc’s name on it and returns to 1885 to 
save his friend's life. Doc's plans to 
escape run afoul when he rescues the 
local schoolteacher (Mary area 
and the two fall in love. Having made it 
clear that the issues of freedom or love 
and thus certain death are at stake, writer- - 
director Robert Zemeckis plays with them 
and with the wealth of anachronisms and 
generic allusions the Western genre 
allows him, and the result is an exhilarat- 
ing voyage into the timeless realm of 
movieland. There are flaws, notably 
Steenburgen’s role (though she brings an 
impish solidity to it), but Zemeckis is deft 
and tireless in plot contrivance, and the 
darker implications of the story remain. 
Copley Place, Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 
**1/2 BETSY’S WEDDING (1990). In 
writer-director-star Alan Alda’s overly 
earnest romantic comedy, Alda plays a 
contractor whose gargantuan plans for the 
wedding of his daughter (Molly Ringwald) 
almost do him in. Ringwald is a fashion 
designer given to outrageous outfits and 
proud of her Jewish-litalian family; her 
fiancé (Dylan Walsh) is a blue-blood 
WASP. But their problems have more to 
do with their parents’ efforts to outdo one 
another. To finance the bash, Alda takes 
on a shady business deal with his brother- 
in-law (Joe Pesci), gets entangled with the 
Mob, and notices that his other daughter 
(Ally Sheedy), a , is falling for 
the young mobster (Anthony LaPaglia) 
hired to keep an eye on his construction 
site. Although Aida peppers his screen- 
and 


But Madeline Kahn, as Alda’s wife, fills out 


her role with blood and guts, and LaPaglia 
gives an inspired performance as the 
charm 


imself young mobster. 
Charles, Fresh Pond, 


, suburbs. 

tek &kTHE BICYCLE THIEF (1949). 
Vittorio de Sica's fable about a man driven 
to stealing in the poverty-stricken Rome of 
the post-World War II years appears on 
every list of all-time great movies. De Sica 
works with such apparent simplicity, you're 
never conscious of how he’s setting up the 
narrative or the iconography. Like the 
other neo-realist masterpieces he made 
with screenwriter Cesare Zavattini, 
Shoeshine and Umberto D., this movie 
touches you so intimately it's almost an 
invasion of privacy — it takes you to the 
deepest reaches of despair and out the 
other side. Lamberto Maggiorani and 
Enzo Staiola play father and son. Harvard 
Film Archive. 
* BIRD ON A WIRE (1990). Will Mel 
Gibson bare his butt or won't he? That's 
the only element of suspense, humor, or 
character development offered in this 
inane action comedy. The movie piles on 
the chases and gun battles and falls back 
on the fundamentals — Mel's tush, sup- 
plemented by glimpses of co-stars Goldie 
Hawn’s less notorious but still lissome der- 
riere. Gibson plays a former hippie on the 
lam from the drug dealers he turned in to 
the feds 20 years earlier. gnu 
out of the witness-protection program, and 
he runs into his old flame (Goldie Hawn, 
who plays her character as an upwardly 
mobile Private Benjamin, spoiled, ditzy, 
and incompetent). This movie aspires to 

more ambitious than being a mild- 
ly offensive cartoon. Somerville Theatre, 


Arlington , suburbs. 

**x BLACK ORPHEUS (1958). Marcel 
Camus’s pleasant black version of the 
Orpheus myth is basically a splashy 90- 
minute commercial for Rio de Janeiro. The 
music and colorful photography are quite 
lovely, but the “exoticism” of the story has 
dated badly; the Brazilian natives look so 
blandly contented doing their song-and- 
dance numbers that the movie often 
seems a throwback to the days of 
Hollywood's happy nigras. Coolidge 
Comer. 


**1/2 BLADE RUNNER (1982). Ridley 
Scott's detective thriller, set in 21st-centu- 
ry Los Angeles, is an extraordinary visual 
achievement. Sunny LA is turned into a 
nightscape of smoke, neon lights, Third 
World squalor, and retro-tech detritus. But 
the story, adapted from the Philip K. Dick 
novel Do Androids Dream of Electric 
Sheep?, about a bounty hunter (Harrison 
Ford) called upon to “retire” four danger- 
ous androids who have escaped to earth 
from an off-world colony, seems barely to 
have been thought out. Ford, an actor so 
charismatic he can connect with audi- 
ences effortlessly, wanders through the 
picture as if waiting for Scott to direct him, 
and indeed Scott seems completely 
caught up in his mammoth visual 
There’s no humor, suspense, warmth, or 
narrative excitement to be found any- 
where in the picture. And the finale, a con- 
frontation between Ford and head android 
Rutger Hauer, ends in a burst of Christ 
imagery that leaves you wondering 
whether to split your sides or drop your 
jaw. With Joanna Cassidy, Sean Young 
(appropriately cast as a robot who 
believes herself to be human), and, mem- 
orably, Daryl Hannah as the murderous 
doll Pris. ¥ Running Arts at the Arlington 
Regent. 
*&kxxBLUE VELVET (1986). At once 


funny and luridly beautiful, David Lynch's 
astonishing movie is like a Hardy Boys 
adventure refashioned into a cruel parable 
of erotic awakening; it exerts a deadpan 
hypnotic power. Lynch uses the postcard- 
perfect town cn Of Lumberton to plunge into 
an all-embracing ritual of sinful crime, pun- 
ishment, and redemption. A naive young 
college student (Kyle MacLachlan) discov- 
ers a human ear lying in a field and 
decides to investigate. Led to the apart- 
ment of a masochistic nightclub singer 
(Isabella Rossellini) who's under the 
thumb of a local psychotic greaser 
(Dennis Hopper), he's soon seduced into 
a crazy quilt of fear and desire. Lynch is 
like a ist Hitchcock, creating 
the sort of trancelike audience involve- 
ment that words like “suspense” can't do 
justice to. Blue Velvet is a piece of primal 
pop art, a work that conjures up the dev- 
astating split between sacred and profane 
love that’s potential in all of us. With Laura 
Dern and Dean Stockwell. Coolidge 
Comer. 
***xBYE BYE BRAZIL (1980). This 
sexy, comedy is about a low-rent 
traveling carnival wending its way across 
9000 miles of Brazilian countryside. The 
director, Carlos Diegues, finds the cultural 
chaos of his homeland at once hilarious 
and enraging, and the squalid Brazilian 
itself becomes a string of black 
jokes. With José Wilker and Betty Faria. 
Coolidge Comer. 


¢c 

*&**CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF (1958). 
Stagy Tennessee Williams adaptation, but 
the performances are riveting. As the bro- 
ken, alcoholic hero, Paul Newman has 
one of his richest roles, and Elizabeth 
Taylor is marvelous as his neglected, hot- 
under-the-décolletage wife. Both are out- 
done, however, by Burl Ives’s re-creation 
of his stage role as Big Daddy, the selfish 
patriarch of a once proud Southern cian 
driven to ruin by sheer mendacity. Richard 
Brooks directed. Running Arts at the 
Arlington Regent. 

***1/2 CINEMA PARADISO (1989). 
Writer-director Giuseppe Tornatore’s 
valentine to the movies is the sort of auto- 
biographical story about growing up in a 
seaside Italian village that other filmmak- 
ers have done much better. But in its 
warm, inarticulate way, it reminds us of 
why we fell in live with the movies. A mid- 
die-aged man (Jacques Perrin) returns to 
the Sicilian village where he grew up and 
recalls his boyhood friendship with the 
town’s projectionist, Alfredo (Philippe 
Noiret). Alfredo becomes e father 
to to the young Totd (Salvatore Cascio) 
and mentor to the boy’s teenage self 
(Marco Leonardi). Although his adult jour- 
ney of discovery is bewilderingly edited, 
the performances are winning for the most 
part. And though Tornatore beats dead the 
you-can’t-go-home-again-theme, the 
movie repudiates that. This sentimental 
journey through the land of movies takes 
us home again and again. Copley Place, 
Arlington Capitol, West Newton. 


5 
%**1/2 DAYS OF THUNDER (1990). For 
a while it appears that the combination of 
director Tony Scott's inflated style — a 


lighthearted wit, undercutting it with 
smooth precision, just carry this tale 
of a California slicker (Tom Cruise, the 
party animal as movie star) plunging into 
stock-car racing and the crew of good-old- 
boy Southerners (all of them played by 
expert actors) who give him his rite of pas- 
sage. But somewhere along the way, the 
movie buys into the very mindset it’s been 
debunking: the mythology of daredevil 
drivers who have bonds with their 
rivals than with their lovers and whose 
— refusal to express emotion is a form 
. Cruise is Cruise; he’s not 
pei but once he stops being the butt of 
the joke, he’s no longer worth watching. 
As the crew chief who trains him, though, 
Robert Duvall does his most entertaining 
acting in years. Copley Place, Harvard 
, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
THE DAY YOU LOVE ME (1986). This 
Colombian film, set in 1935 Caracas, 
deals with three sisters of a prominent 
family on the eve of a new era. Directed 
by Dow. Museum of Fine Arts. 
**x*x1/2 DICK TRACY Hi ng 
Exhilarating, groundbreaking, and 
Warren Beatty's comic-strip gamble is an 
audacious stretching of the medium only 
occasionally strained by ambition and 
originality. Challenged to re-create the 
look of Chester Gould's strip, Beatty 
comes up with a Neverland as much bur- 
nished with the magic of childhood as 
darkened by the dreams of adulthood. 
This Chicago springs from a claustropho- 
bic impressionism where everything 
bleeds brilliant colors. Beatty's perfor- 
mance is wooden, but he's a static eye 
around which the kaleidoscope of gags, 
grotesques, and lush colors revolves. He 
plays straight man to the more entertain- 
ing evil shenanigans of William Forsythe's 
seductively sadistic Flattop, Dustin 
Hoffman's hapless stooge Mumbies, and 
Al Pacino’s Big Boy. The contrivances of 
plot work out with the of a math- 
ematical formula. Glenne Headly brings 
something tough and melancholy to the 
role of Tracy's girl, Tess Trueheart, but 
Madonna, as temptress Breathless 
Mahoney, seems mostly uncomfortable. 
The passion of the movie is for masks and 
allusions, and the abundant movie refer- 
ences are exuberant. Beatty exaggerates 
the ugliness of the world in order to uncov- 
er the mirth and beauty underneath. 
Charles, Harvard Square, Chestnut Hill, 
suburbs. 


*DIE HARD 2: DIE HARDER (1990). 
the most brutal and certainly the 
loudest film of this summer, this sequel 


multiplies everything that exploded, shat- 
tered, drew blood, or made noise in the 
original while diminishing its wit, charac- 
terization, coherence, and plausibility. This 
time John McClane (Bruce Willis) battles 
commandos who have taken over Dulles 
airport to free a Noriega-like Latin 
American dictator extradited to the US to 
face drug charges. The gore is graphic 
and relentless and not ameliorated by the 
film’s complete contempt for credibility. 
Sequels don't get smarmier or more cyni- 
cal than this. Cheri, Circle, Fresh Pond, 


suburbs. 

DON’T LOOK NOW (1973). Julie Christie 
and Donald Sutherland star as a young 
couple mourning the death of their daugh- 
ter who encounter supernatural goings on 
in Venice. Nicolas Roeg directed this film 
of the Daphne du Maurier novella. 
Coolidge Corner. 


***kFRANKENHOOKER (1990). Frank 
Henelotter’s nasty little mindfuck of a film 
is about amateur New Jersey mad scien- 
tist Jeffrey Franken (James Lorinz), whose 
fiancée, Elizabeth (former Penthouse Pet 
of the Year Patty Mullen), is dismembered 
in a freak lawnmower accident. Armed 
with an explosive form of crack, Franken 
heads to 42nd Street for replacement 
parts, and when he re-attaches his sweet- 
heart's head to these pandered pieces, he 
finds that you can't take the street out of 
the streetwalker. Gabe Bartalos's make-up 
and special effects have the right mixture 
of Hollywood zap and Jersey cheesiness. 
Lorinz peppers a nicely frenetic perfor- 
mance with W.C. Fields-style improvised 
mutterings, and Mullen is comically grue- 
some yet strangely appealing. It could 
have been funnier, and the crack scenes 
are unexpectedly moralistic. But there are 
a number of pull-out-the-stops sequences, 
including an unbelievable surprise ending, 
that find Henelotter at the peak of his 
inventive bad taste. Coolidge Corner. 

THE FRESHMAN (1990). See review in 
this issue. Cheri, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 


& 
* GHOST (1990). The sap gets awfully 
deep in this romance about a Manhattan 
stockbroker (Patrick Swayze) who is killed 
during a mugging (a failed pretext to 
obtain a computer access code), and 
whose ghost tries to save his sculptor- 
lover (Demi Moore) from the killer coming 
after her. Powerless to warn or protect her, 
Swayze turns to a medium (Whoopi 
Goldberg, mugging mercilessly) whose 
fraud rap sheet doesn't encourage Moore 
to believe her. Bruce Joel Rubin's badly 
constructed script is full of glitches that the 
director, Jerry Zucker, doesn’t notice 
because he’s too busy drenching the 
movie in romantic melancholy. Moore has 
direct access to her emotions without the 
actor's sensibility to distinguish what's 
worth expressing, and though Swayze can 
be capable of a sexy charm, it’s neither 
his fault nor Moore's that they're not very 
good here. With these roles who can 
blame them? Cheri, Harvard Square, 
Circle, suburbs. 
*GHOST DAD (1990). Bill Cosby plays a 
harried, widowed dad who, on the verge of 
putting together a deal that will allow him 
to spend more time with his family, dies in 
a cab accident. Lost in the murky world of 
movie afterlife, he’s determined to push 
through his big deal y. The dark and 
intriguing possibilities of the story are 
buried in banality; the movie dithers with 
devices, and the pathos of mortality 

is a void filled with emptyheadedness. 
Directed by Sidney Poitier. Copley Place, 
Beacon Hill, suburbs. 
**1/2 GREMLINS 2: THE NEW BATCH 
(1990). Joe Dante shifts the action to New 
York City, and bereft of the small-town lim- 
itations of the original, the movie shrinks in 
charm and resonance, repeating the 
empty pyrotechnics of the original at twice 
the volume and half the wit. Gizmo flees 
when his keeper (Keye Luke) dies and his 
shop is turned over to mega-developer 
Daniel Clamp (John Glover). He winds up 
in an engineering lab that’s taken up resi- 
dence on top of Clamp Tower, where he's 
reunited with old friends and current 
Clamp employees Billy (Zach Galligan) 

and Kate (Phoebe Cates). Soon the tower 
is aed with grinning, smart-ass homunculi 
eager to exploit the Big City’s potential for 
chaos and sadistic fun. The innocence of 
the first film is dissipated in dubious 
sophistication. And as 
scope of his gags to include the whole 
modern media experience, they weaken 
and become increasingly gratuitous. With 
suspense and character jettisoned, all 
that’s left are cheap laughs and special 
effects. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, sub- 
urbs. 


H 
*1/2 HOUSE PARTY (1990). Reginald 
Hudlin started with the simple, appealing 
idea of making a black teen movie free of 
stereotypes. And some scenes accom- 
plish this, like the one where the hero Kid 
(a/W/a Christopher Reid) engages in a rap 
duel with his partner Play. But Hudlin’s 
idea of not turning his characters into 
clichés seems to be to make them as 
bland as possible, and they aren't nearly 
as sympathetic to their female characters. 
Worst of all is the final scene, where Kid, 
tossed in a jail cell with hard cons who 
want to rape him, holds them at bay with a 
homophobic rap. The scene treats people 
with AIDS as the other, and given the pro- 
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jections for the disease in the black com- 

, you'd think Hudlin would be more 
understanding. This decade's victims 
could be those teenagers whose reputa: 
tions he's so eager to defend. Beacon Hill. 
*HOW TO MAKE LOVE TO A NEGRO 
WITHOUT GETTING TIRED (1990). 
Everything that's provocative about this 
French-Canadian comedy ends with the 
title. The story of an aspiring young 
Haitian writer, who moves to Montreal in 
hopes that his experiences with he women 
there will give him material for his first 
novel, is trying to be a saucy portrait of the 
artist as a young cruiser and a sexy come- 
dy of the battle between the sexes. But 
director Jacques W. Benoit doesn't have 
the wit to mine the material of the urban 
intellectuals who patronize the young 
black hero. And though the women he 
meets are all beside themselves with 
curiosity to find out whether what they say 
about black men is true, in the sex scenes 
the movie buys into the myth of the big 
black stud who's a whiz in bed. 
Nickelodeon. 


a 
**x1/2 THE IMPORTED BRIDEGROOM 
(1989). Local filmmaker Pamela Berger's 
comedy doesn't quite avoid the stiffness 
and sentimentality that dog most films 


Troobnik) who, on a visit 
to his native Poland, invites a Talmudic 
scholar (Avi Hoffman) to return with hirn as 
a surprise bridegroom for his daughter 
(Greta Cowan). The movie has the struc- 
tural elegance of a well-crafted screwball 
comedy, but it lacks the detail, grit, and 
edge needed to bring it to life as period 
drama. There seems to be a reserve or 
reverence that finally renders it soft and 
vague. West Newton. 


Jj 

*&*1/2 THE JAZZ SINGER (1927). Using 
the Vitaphone sound process, Warner 
Bros. turned out the first movie with talking 
passages, entrusting it to the director Alan 
Crosland, who'd made Don Juan (the first 
movie with a music track) the year before. 
And audiences went crazy. The material is 
a Samson Raphaeison play about a can- 
tor's son (Al Jolson) who decides to go 
into show business rather than follow in 
his father's footsteps; incredibly, it's been 
remade twice (once with Danny Thomas 
and once witti Neil Diamond and Olivier as 
the father — maybe the weirdest father- 
son combo in movie history). This ver- 
sion's the best, but it's very clunky and 
very wet, and if Al Jolson isn't your cup of 
tea, you may not find the musical numbers 
sufficient reward for sitting through the 
(silent) melodrama sequences. He sings 
“Blue Skies” and “Toot Toot Tootsie” and, 
inevitably, “Mammy.* Harvard Film 
Archive. 


*xxJETSONS: THE MOVIE (1990). When 
they premiered in 1962, the Jetsons let us 
fantasize about the sleekly designed, 
labor-free future that was ours to claim. 
Jetsons: The Movie is peppered with a 
number of these delights, but the movie 
doesn't have the freshness of the show. 
The plot, which has to do with George's 
becoming the vice-president of a distant 
planet where small furry creatures kidnap 
him, contains about 30 minutes of activity 
stretched over an hour and a haif, and it 
seems stranded in a pre-NASA time peri- 
od that leaves its audience orbiting light 
years ahead of it. Thirty years later, the 
Jetsons are stuck in the past. George 
O'Hanlon and the late Mei Blanc provide 
the voices of George and Mr. Spacely; the 
only new voice is that of Tiffany, who also 
does several songs, as Judy. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, Allston, suburbs. 

**kxTHE JUNGLE BOOK (1967). 
Disney's animated version of the Rudyard 
Kipling stories will delight the kids, and 
adults can chew on what (thanks largely to 
inspired voice casting) can be read as an 
anti-elitism parable. Big cat Bagheera 
(played with British snobbery by Sebastian 
Cabot) wants to escort Mowgli to the safe- 
ty of civilization and away from the “dis- 
reputable” creatures he associates with 
the jungle. But Mowgli takes to the indo- 
lent bear Baloo (Phil Harris), the beat- 
crazy apes (Louis Prima and his band), 
and a group of vultures with Liverpudlian 
accents and Beatle haircuts. They're 
wilder than the villainous tiger Shere Khan 
(played by George Sanders with his usual 
urbane coolness). They get the best 
songs, too. Prima’s “| Wanna Be like You” 
is surely the funkiest, swinging-est musical 
performance in any Disney film. By the 
end, when Baloo gets Bagheera to sing 
along and bop to that crazy jungle beat, 
you can almost hear Kipling spinning, and 
Walt going apoplectic. Copley Place, West 
Newton, Fresh Pond, suburbs. 


L 
**k*xLONGTIME COMPANION (1990). 
The first mainstream film about AIDS is 
not going to please everyone who sees it, 
but then it shouldn't have to bear that bur- 
den. Writer Craig Lucas and director 
Norman Rene tell the story of AIDS as it 
has affected the community they know, 
the well-off New York gay community. 
Rather than preach to the converted, they 
tell their story without editorializing, pre- 
senting the gayness of the characters as a 
given from the first moment. In episodic 
structure, covering one day in each year 
from 1981 to 1989, the film follows seven 
gay men and one straight woman. The 
characters have become a family unto 
themselves, with the oldest couple, mid- 
die-aged David (Bruce Davison) and Sean 
(Mark Lamos) as surrogate parents. As 
the plague spreads, it causes them. to 
react more in helplessness than in anger. 





The filmmakers’ subtlety and tastefuiness 
are admirable, though often too cautious. 
Nickelodeon. 


mM 
**x*xTHE MAHABHARATA (1990). At 
twice the length of the //iad and the 
Odyssey, the Mahabharata, the indian 
epic of the feuding Bharata cian, is the 
Everest of epics, and Peter Brook's nine- 
hour stage production (which he adapted 
with Jean-Claude Carriére) suffered from 
over-compression and a cast with a UN's 


consciousness, and Brook's tendency to 
let the camera linger on faces doesn't 
help. The result is an off-key tone, waver- 
ing between pretentious and portentous, 
that keeps coming in and breaking the 
spell. But individual sections — like the 
staging of the Gita, where Brook goes for 
broke — work, and striking imagery 
abounds. And for ail its flaws, the film 
seems to fulfill the promise made by the 
tale's narrator: “If you listen carefully, at 
the end you'll be someone else.” Coolidge 


Corner. 
kkk kKMAY FOOLS (1990). in this grace- 
ful and orchestrated new com- 
edy, Louis Malle and co-screenwriter 
Jean-Claude Carriére use the Parisian 
riots of May ‘68 as the marker for the end 
of an era. The film takes place on a coun- 
try estate in the south of France, where an 
elderly woman (Paulette Dubost) dies and 
her widower son Milou (Michel Piccoli) 
sends for the relatives and finds that his 
leisurely existence is threatened by the 
heirs’ wish to sell the estate. But the funer- 
al is delayed when the gra’ join 
the general strike and the congregated 
“May fools” begin to create their own 
benign version of the revolution. The glow 
that couples them in new ways, like the 
lovers in the forest of A Midsummer 
Night's cae is as endearing as it is 

and you begin to get caught up in 
it. The movie doesn't stand up to the com- 
parisons it invites to The Rules of the 
Game, but it's wonderful enough. Miou- 
Miou is superbly comic as Milou’s bour- 
geois daughter, and Piccoli is truly great. 
Nickelodeon. 


***xMONSIEUR HIRE (1989). Patrice 
Leconte's film about a meek and mysteri- 
ous tailor (Michel Blanc) whose sole plea- 
sure is gazing into the window across the 
courtyard at the lovely, self-invoived Alice 
(Sandrine Bonnaire, in a performance of 
impeccably balanced sensuality, menace, 
and compassion) doesn't add any new 
insights to the film's reflections on cine- 
ma’'s essential voyeurism. Neither will its 
ee twists raise anyone's blood pressure. 

What distinguishes the movie is its linger- 
ing pathos, and its sublimely tragic portrait 
of. obsession, isolation, and betrayal. 
Hire watching her, 


film is at more mannered than elo- 
quent; at its best it is like chamber music 
clouded . 


words or gestures. Copley Place, 


nN 
*NAVY SEALS (1990). This absurd and 
ine: film is as slight as 
Top Gun, but it’s selling a dark mix of 
xenophobia, misogyny, death worship, 
and just plain paranoia. Charlie Sheen 
and Michael Biehn play the elite Navy 
commandos who have to save a US heli- 
copter crew being held prisoner by Islamic 
terrorists; they run into an Abu Nidal-like 
leader with a cache of surface to air mis- 
siles, Before it gets mired down in its ludi- 
crous and reactionary notions of Middle 
East foreign policy, the movie does 
address the psychology of the men it 
exploits. But director Lewis Teague is 
afraid of getting into these dark areas, 
kndwing full well they're the same ones 
that draw people into seeing the movie. 
He's content to exploit the tragedy of the 
Middle East, and to present the problem 
and solution with a vicious simpleminded- 


her contacts. Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, 
Allston, suburbs. 


oe 
OUTRAGE (1950). ida Lupino directed 
this noir about a woman whose life is dev- 
astated after a rape incident. Harvard Film 
Archive. ' 


Pp 
kkx*xTHE PHILADELPHIA STORY 
(1940). The perfect sophisticated tic 
comedy. 


It's a sublime comedy of manners, per- 

haps the finest film of its kind. ¥ Harvard 

Film Archive. 

PRESUMED INNOCENT (1990). See 

review in this issue. Paris, Janus, 

Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*PRETTY WOMAN (1990). Starting from 

a premise as familiar as Cinderella (and if 
Continued on page 38 
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Continued from page 37 

you don't catch the resembiance right 
away, a dozen coy references in the dia- 
logue will clue you in), this romantic come- 
dy stars Richard Gere as a corporate 
raider who hires an inept hooker (Julia 
Roberts) to be his love bunny for a week. 
But when the two extremes of the free- 
enterprise system come together, sparks 
fly, and they fall in love (i.e., Gere stares 
into space while Roberts chirps Prince 
songs in the bathtub). Then they face the 
old bugaboo about whether he can re- 
spect her after paying for it and whether 
she can ever believe he'll see her as any- 
thing other than a $50 whore. Let’s hope 
she’s sharp enough to get a better deal than 
Ivana. Directed by Garry Marshall. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, Aliston, suburbs. 


2 

*&k*1/2 QUICK CHANGE (1990). This 
shrewdly structured, raucous comedy is 
not only Bill Murray’s directorial debut 
(Howard Franklin was the co-director) but 
his best work on film. And Murray's 
inspired and flawless performance is just 
one of many. As a disgruntied New York 
urban planner who commits a million-dol- 
lar bank heist, and then with his accom- 
plices (Geena Davis and Randy Quaid) 
finds that getting to the airport is an over- 
whelming task, Murray waltzes the line 
between wise-ass farce and genuine feel- 
ing with a grace that is almost uncon- 
scious. His irony is dense and luminous, 
his timing with throwaway lines devastat- 
ing. And he manages to turn New York 
into a Rube device of mounting 
disaster. As the police chief on Murray's 
tail, Jason Robards does a dourer version 
of Murray's own savoir faire. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 


3 

*kk*x1/2 RAIDERS OF THE LOST ARK 
(1981). Director Steven Spielberg and pro- 
ducer George Lucas created this heady, 
hedonistic adventure story, and it's a mar- 
velous toy of a movie. Harrison Ford stars 
as Indiana Jones, a dashing archaeology 
professor hired by the US government to 
find the long-lost Ark of the Covenant. The 
film is all cliffhanging and rescue, climax 
and release. And as it piles thrill upon 
thrill, you're united with the characters in a 
single desire: the lust for adventure. V 
Running Arts at the Arlington Regent. 
*xkkxROBOCOP 2 (1990). In the second 
instaliment of the adventures of the inde- 
Structible crime fighter, a private corpora- 
tion has nearly locked up ownership of 
Detroit, the cops are on strike, and Nuke, 
a drug that drives those addicted to it to 
brutality, is being marketed by Cain (Tom 
Noonan), a sadistic Christ figure. 
Meanwhile Robocop (Peter Weller) has to 
deal with the remnants of memory and 
humanity that are tormenting him, and a 
ruthless executive (Belinda Bauer) makes 
Robo ineffective while scheming to 

a criminal brain — Cain's — into 
the new Robocop 2. Director Irvin 
Kershner shows a talent for Recess 
and protecting the inspiration behind Paul 
Verhoeven's original. There are moments 
of sentimentality and Kershner seems a 
little uncertain with the film's social com- 

in the Frank Miller-Walon Green 
screenplay. Moreover, the jokes are 
broader and cruder and lack Verhoeven's 
perverse ideologicai clarity. But messy, 
troubling truths lurk beneath the surface, 
and the thrills have skill and wit. With 
Nancy Allen. Arlington Capitol, suburbs. 


*«*1/2 THE SACRIFICE (1986). Andrei 
Tarkovsky’s last film, an epic drama about 
a self-loathing intellectual (Erland 
Josephson) obsessed with what he's sure 
is the impending coliapse of Western civi- 
lization is an anomaly — the type of sym- 
bolic filmmaking associated with the inter- 
national cinema of the ‘60s. The movie is 
both oblique and obvious, infuriating and 
intriguing, and Tarkovsky's themes (sin, 
guilt, rebirth) are the kind that invite pon- 
derousness. And the director's technique 
(long, long, long tracking shots) doesn't 
help. At times the effect is akin to watch- 
ing an even more stripped-down version 
of one of Ingmar Bergman's chamber dra- 
mas. But just when you're ready to give up 
on the movie, it reveals an understated 
power that allows you to see the end of 
the world as a human spiritual crisis. 
Erland Josephson gives a fine perfor- 
mance, and Sven Nykvist’s photography, 
alive to the tiniest gradations of light and 
shadow, is simply extraordinary. Harvard 
Film Archive. 

*&kkxSHADOW OF A DOUBT (1943). 
Thornton Wilder wrote the first of Alfred 
Hitchcock’ s three great psycho-killer 

on a Train and 

followed, one each decade. Joseph 
Cotten and Teresa Wright play the two 
Charlies, uncle and niece, who have an 
almost telepathic connection; her shel- 
tered small-town world starts to shatter 
when she begins to suspect he’s a hunted 
serial murderer. This ingenious thriller, 
stunningly written and directed, turns on 
moments when something ordinary and 
benign suddenly becomes frightening — 
like the “Merry Widow Waltz,” the killer's 
theme song. This influential movie 
(Hitchcock's favorite among his films) is 
the unofficial source of The Stepfather 
and, perhaps, of some of the thinking in 
Blue Velvet, it contains a creepy descent- 


MacDonald Carey (the only casting error) 
as the FBI man, Patricia Collinge, Hume 
Cronyn (who's surprisingly good), and 
Henry Travers. Coolidge Corner, Harvard 
Film Archive. 

* Ik 1/2 STAGE DOOR (1937). Adapting 
the George S. Kaufman-Edna Ferber 
stage. hit about aspiring actresses sharing 
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laughs and heartbreak in a New York 


house, director Gregory La Cava 
and screenwriters Morrie Ryskind and 

Veiller were smart enough to play 
up the humor. The cast couldn't be livelier. 
Katharine Hepburn and Ginger Rogers 
play the aristocrat and the plebe who-are 
thrown together as roommates; their spar- 
ring matches are the equal of any face-off 
in '30s comedy. Constance Collier is the 
faded actress turned acting coach, and 
the other boarders include Lucille Ball, 
Eve Arden, Ann Miiler, Gail Patrick, and, in 
the inevitable role of the gifted young 
actress who loses the part she was bom 
to play, the not-so-gifted Andrea Leeds. 

Com 


Coolidge er. 

*k*kkSTRANGERS ON A TRAIN (1951). 
Working from a Patricia Highsmith novel, 
Hitchcock fashioned one of his most satis- 
fying films, the story of a professional ten- 
nis player (Farley Granger) enmeshed in 
the murderous schemes of a sweet-talking 
psychopath (Robert Walker). The film has 
some extraordinary set pieces, but what 
sets it apart is Robert Walker's perfor- 
mance as Bruno, the mincing, devil-may- 
care, (probably) homosexual murderer — 
and, with the exception of Psycho's 
Norman Bates, Hitchcock's most engag- 
ingly eccentric nutcase. V Coolidge 


ktckkA STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE 
(1951). Vivien Leigh’s Blanche du Bois 
and Marlon Brando's Stanley Kowalski 
may be the most electrifying match in 
movie history. Is there another film with 
two performances of this caliber? Leigh's 
Blanche is a study in peculiarly feminine 
neurosis; she makes you feel the agony 


against Brando's littie-boy sensualist. 
Brando, who originated the role on 
i 4 gives Stanley an element 
Tennessee Williams may not have intend- 
ed: curled up tight within this character 
whenever he flies into a fury is an inarticu- 
late child who cannot express. himself in 
any other way, and it's that tension that 
makes the performance so poetic. The 
magnificent play has been tamed 
down for the screen, but Elia Kazan's 
direction, Harry Stradling’s photography, 
Alex North's music, and Kim Hunter's per- 
formance as Stella couldn't be better. ¥ 
Running Arts at the Arlington Regent. 


T 
*&**x TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TUR- 
TLES (1990). The origin of the heroes of 
comic books and TV cartoons is recount- 
ed in this live-action movie, which also 
tells of their discovery by an intrepid televi- 
sion reporter (Judith Hoag) who, along 


with a hockey-stick-wielding vigilante 
(Elias Koteas), aids the Turtles against a 
gang of teenage, non-mutant, ninja . 








A Streetcar Named Desire 


thieves. Character development is too 
much to ask for in a movie like this, but 
there are of individual traits and 
motivations, and, in the character of 
Raphael, a bit of the subversive spirit of 
the Kevin Eastman/Peter Laird comic 
book surfaces. There's even a barrage of 
witty pop-culture jokes and visual allusions 
to other movies in the comic-book: 

tion genre that transcends the obvious 
appeal to pre-teens. It's not Batman, or 
even Bill and Ted's Excellent Adventure, 
but it is entertaining and fun, even for peo- 
ple who dropped “awesome” from their 
vocabularies years ago. Copley Place, 

suburbs. 


*k ee a oe 
ams The gyi dn the outrage 

eels calculated, as if writer-director Pedro 
prrenbnm geet trying to live 
up to his bad-boy reputation. This story 
about a young man (Antonio Banderas) 
released from a mental hospital who kid- 
naps a movie actress (Victoria Abril) and 
holds her hostage in her apartment until 
she falls in love with him feels tired and 
constrained, even a little sour. Almodévar 
wants us to understand that Abril’s bonds 
are the ties of romantic love made literal, 
and that when she comes to love 
Banderas they will be replaced by new, 
unseen bonds. The trouble is that we're 
watching a woman fearing for her life, held 
against her will. The movie isn't hateful, 
but its ominous, creepy tone is the oppo- 
site of the director's cheerful hedonism. 
And Almodévar, whose 


to his material. José Luis Alcaine's cine- 
matography gives the film a luscious pop- 


primary look, but it's icing on a rather glum 
The film is obsessive in a resigned 

West Newton. 
**THE TIN DRUM (1979). Volker 
Schléndorff's Oscar-winning film version 
of br wage Grass's epic” — the 
br moe of 20th-century Germany as 
viewed by a boy who refuses to grow up. 
ed by David Bennent, a 13-year-old 
shrunken David 


il 


ism of Germany under the Nazis. 
Schléndorff shows a demonic visual 
invention in the scenes of grotesquerie, 
but he severs the powerful symbolic 
images from their meanings, so that 
Grass's resonant epic is reduced to a 

\ Harvard Film Archive. 


parade of 
*x*xTOTAL RECALL (1990). Paul 
Verhoeven's sci-fi blockbuster turns 
metaphor into gimmicks and special 
effects. has the bloated cheesi- 
ness only ‘$50 million can buy and just 
enough inspiration and brilliance to recall 
the totality of its betrayal. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger plays a 21st-century 
construction worker plagued by a recur- 
rent nightmare of Mars. When he goes to 
a company to have a fake memory resem- 
bling his dream implanted in his brain, 
another self, a real secret agent from Mars 
by enemies, takes over, thrusting 
him into the middle of an insurrection 
a Martian mining compa- 
ny. For the film to have credibility, the 
blue-collar Everyman hero must be -con- 
vincing, but Schwarzenegger is absurd as 


“A PROVOCATIVE BLACK COMEDY FULL OF HUMOR AND CHEERFUL SURPRISES, ” 
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a working stiff, and the perverse possibili- 
ties of his search for identity (as well as 
the narrative coherence) are lost in mere- 
tricious gore. And though Verhoeven 
works hard to make the film meaningful, 
beneath the battles and the outlandish 

, the question “Who am |?” seems 
not only irrelevant but ridiculous. With 
Sharon Stone and Rachel Ticotin. 


Vv 
*&kkKVERTIGO (1958). In Hitchcock's 
mesmerizing romantic thriller, James 
Stewart plays a retired San Francisco 
police detective with a paralyzing fear of 
heights engaged to follow a beautiful 
woman (Kim Novak) who believes she's 
the re-incamation of her great-grandmoth- 
er. The film turns into the story of a man 
obsessed with a love who seems lost in 
the past. And as it gradually unravels, 
becoming a dreamy, poetic meditation on 
the nature of sexual desire, time, and 
mystery itself, questions of realism and 
conventional narrative suspense come to 
seem almost beside the point. ¥ Harvard 
Film Archive. 
VISA U.S.A. (1986). Colombian film about 
a farmer's son whose dreams of becoming 
a star in America are complicated when 
he falls in love with a banker's daughter. 
Directed by Lisandro Duque. Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


w 
*x*x*1/2 WHITE SHADOWS IN THE 
SOUTH SEAS (1928). Irving Thalberg 
hired Robert Flaherty to co-direct this pic- 
ture, which is set in Polynesia and shot on 


Stop by the Phoenix Classified 
_ Office at 
126 Brookline Ave. 
and pick up your 


FREE 
PASSES 


toa 
special 
screening 


O 
THE 
UNBELIEVABLE 
TRUTH 


Thursday, 
August 2 
7:30 PM 


at the 
Loews 
Nickelodeon 
606 Comm. Ave. 
Boston 


location on the island of Papeete, with 
W.S. Van Dyke; but Flaherty quit midway, 
and the finished movie carries only Van 
Dyke's name. The film looks and feels 
more like Flaherty than Van Dyke, though 
it’s visually extraordinary (especially the 
night scenes). There's one fabulous scene 
where Monte Blue, as the single white 
man among the islanders, his base 
instincts aroused by the pearis that he 
sees are worth nothing to the uncorrupted 
natives, builds a fire to attract ships; the 
sight of his Polynesian sweetheart (beauti- 
ful Raquel Torres) restores him to his true 
(island) self, and he puts it out — but just 
as he embraces her, the contours 
of a ship appear in the distance, and, 
unseen by the couple, a flare pierces the 
sky. The film, which is based on Frederick 
O'Brien's book, is full of bitter ironies 
about white exploitation of the natives, 
and it's very well worked out. Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

**x WINGS OF DESIRE (1988). Wim 
Wenders'’s fantasy grows out of the same 
brooding mood as his earlier films, only its 
luxurious melancholy is much easier to 
take. The protagonists are a pair of angels 
(Bruno Ganz and Otto Sander) who drift 
around Berlin observing people, listening 
in on their private longings and wishing 
that they, too, could become mortal. 
Wenders treats the angels’ dreams the 
same way he treats the spiritual lives of 
the Berliners: as a series of fragmented, 
almost abstract hopes you can project 
your own feelings onto. Yet the people 
here aren't characters, _—: they're 
more like spiritual props. The atmosphere 
of rhapsodic react ol begins to fade 
after about an hour, and the scenes in 
which Ganz falls for a beautiful trapeze 
artist are like an academic’s attempt at 
romanticism. ¥ Harvard Film Archive, 


Arts at the Arlington Regent. 
*WITHOUT YOU I’M NOTHING (1990). 
This film of Sandra Bernhard's Off 
Broadway one-woman show is such an 
unstable mixture of narcissism and self- 
loathing that it’s better suited to psycho- 
analysis than criticism. Bernhard’s attack 
on the hypocrisy of this celebrity-obsessed 
age is bound up with her cannibalization 
of pop icons, which she uses both as an 
escape from her personality and as a 
masochistic mockery of it. She uses sexu- 
al aggression as a weapon against a cul- 
ture whose standards of beauty have 
made her fee! unattractive. The bulk of the 
film takes place in a nightclub set where 
Bernhard performs deliberately non- 
comedic monologues and pop songs. 
There's no affection in her parody, and her 
digs at celebrities are buried under so 
much sarcasm that you can't tell what her 
target is. What isn't vague is her venom or 
the movie's regressive fantasy of blacks 
as the cool, exotic other. Nickelodeon. 
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MONSIEUR ° 


4 | 
ig. 
n Tew etree rn frre kt fe 


PG 


A DE LICIOUS FILM. 


44 
THE BEST ENSEMBL SARIN ANY LANGUAGE” 


COMPANIO 


TON 
LHUMSE 


You CAN’T 
OUTRUN THE THUNDER. 


Cole ° a oT oS 


ho) VO" PG 13 
JANUS 661-3737 i" 
Re Sa vaticas THE JANUS 


&, SOMERVILLE z 
RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 

JEFF DANIELS JOHN GOODMAN MICHAEL BIEHN CHARLIE SHEEN HARRISON FORD JOHN RITTER 
ase oa 
BILL MURRAY WHOOP! GOLDBERG MARLON BRANDO 
QUICK CHANGE (R) GHOST (PG-13) THE FRESHMAN (PG) 

WALT DISNEY’S THE ADVENTURES OF TOM CRUISE 

THE JUNGLE BOOK (6) 


ae CHARLES jim é BEAT Sa HILL) PARIS wpe CINEMA 57 ae. 4, 14,0) 
| BEACON AT TREMONT 723-8110 O Q DALTON ST. OPP. SHERATON BOS. 536-2870 


WARREN BEATTY MADONNA BILL COSBY “SENSATIONAL!” JEFF DANIELS PATRICK SWAYZE 


— Pat Collins, -TV JOHN GOODMAN % 
DICK TRACY (PG) GHOST DAD (PG) Pat WWOR ARACHNOPHOBIA GHOST (PG-13) 


ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER NICK NOLTE HARRISON BRUCE WILLIS 

TOTAL RECALL (R) EDDIE MORPHY PRES foot DIE HARD 2 (R) 
ANOTHER 48 HOURS (R)I IN sae TPR 

ns WEDD’ FRESHMAN LD 

BETSY'S WEDDING (R) JM HOUSE PARTY (R) y reesAN (PG-13) 





qauas 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 


artificial insemination. 
Please state your fee. 


Contact: 

Noel P. Keane, Director 
Infertility Center of New York 
14 E. 60th Street, Ste. 1204 
New York, NY 10022 


1-800-521-1539 or 
1-212-371-0811, 

may call collect. 

All responses confidential. 


UP TO 
$125 


Women ages 21-35 
needed for one day 
alcohol study. 
(Taxi Provided). 


For further information 
please leave 
message at 


855-2179 


We need the best one more 
time to make Boston Ballet 
grow: we need you to sell 
subscriptions to our 90-91 
season. Good phoners can 
earn $10-$15 per hour plus 
cash bonuses. 


Are you an ambitious 

self starter? 

Can you work 

35 to 6 months? 

Can you work part time 
evening or daytime hours? 


Help Us Stay On Our Toes 
Call James Jackson today 
542-6506 


Walnut Street 
Center, Inc. 


for mentally retarded adults. 
great work environment, in-service 
training and benefits make the Wainut 
Street Center an excellent place 
fo pursue a rewarding career. 
+ Weekend Residential Positions 
$15,500 


« Weekday Residential Positions 
up to $18,500 


e In-Home R Workers 
$7 per shih hours 


Call 776-1448 


or send resume to: 
I 


Walnut Street Center Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 
AA/EOE M/F/HV 


JULY 27-AUGUST 2, 1990 


Ohais on 

the Cambridge side 

of the Charles River is the 

newest Filene's! In preparation 

for this — special event, we are 
holding a Job Fair for people with an 
eye for fashion and a mind for business! 


kh addition to learning about our beau- 
tiful, new location, you'll discover how your 
friendly customer service skills can turn 
into solid career success! We offer plenty of 
stability and great benefits, techuding a 
2omerchanchce discount for full and part 
time employees! 

you cannot attend our Job Fair, but would 
like more information, call (617) 357-2133. 
An equal opportunity employer 


e : ~*~ ' . " id tt 
CALE AES 
DS ee 


Wanted 
CUSTOMER SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL VIDEOTEX CORPORATION has an opening for a 
i i join our Customer Service Department. 
eading providers of online services 

worldwide with its widely acclaimed product DELPHI. 
Put your communication skills to work by helping our members 
access a wide range of information and communication services 
using any computer and modem. As a Customer Service Repre- 
your responsibilities will include customer relations, 
processing new accounts, troubleshooting, and handling documen- 

tation as well as member correspondence. 
Resco oeg: J: per Aor a small and friend- 
ly company. is an hour with some evening and all 
weekend wher artooc GREAT B . Mon- 
ours. 

The ideal candidate must be well organized, have excellent verbal 


skills and be able to analyze problems and develop creative solu- 
a Computer knowledge helpful, but not necessary; we will 


For further details, please call Kevin Plankey at 491-3393, or send 
our resume with cover letter to General Videotex Corporation, 
Blackstone Street, Cambridge, MA 02139. 


TOP PAY, FLEXIBILITY & 


GREAT LOCATIONS 
FOR WORD PROCESSORS 


If word ith at least 
Seon of lice experience wang... 


AIR TRAFFIC 
CONTROLLERS 
$24,000 TO $65,000 


You should call us at TAC/TEMPS. We are 


looking for hard worki 
who are eager fo 


TAC/ 


2 
Fall River, MA 02721 


nd conscions 
pay be emery ol 


TEMPS" rnancial Dac 


LET THE PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS WORK FOR YOU! 


e Men & Womens Ages 18 to 30 

¢ U.S. Citizen * H.S.Grad. or G.E.D. 
* No Aviation Experience Required 
¢ Positions are Available Nationwide 
¢ Full Pay/Expenses while Training 


Call For Free Information (24 hours) 


(617) 695-8090 


ATC Education Center 


266-1900 


FOR INFORMATION CALL: 267-1234 Display Advertising 536-5390 x280 
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lus medical insurance 
alace Theatre, 
Manchester NH, 


must. muricangy i salary 
fits. P 
POB 3006 
03105 (The NH See es 
a 


ressers wante 
i] 


Airline a Flight attend- 

ants a other ° 

= Hiri Now!!! Cali 
1-800- 7 ex A-140 

Amazing recorded mes: 

Make $100 a da 
(617) 695- 


message. 
at home. 


Box 66, Maiden MA 02148 


1000’S 
stuff enve Ss in your spare 
time send SASE to Dept 71 
1840 E.Warner Rd. 
No.105-219 Tempe, AZ 
85284 


EARN $300-$500 per wk 
Readi Books at home. 
615-473-7440 Ext. B723 
GOV JOBS, $700 wkly to 
Many Occupa- 


cali 1- 300. 926-8447 ex 
A-107 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY UN- 


LIMITED POTENTIAL. 
PRELAUNCH INFO. 


617-469-5678 


NEW BUSINESS VENTURE 


Looking for 10 motivated in- 
dividuals to assume Man- 
agement/C.E.0. positions. 
Executive base starts at 
60-120k per ar.Call 
Nuvision at 617-4! 10 


STOP WALKING’ 
PAST A FORTUNE 


If your not making $20,000/ 
per month... We need to talk. 
Bai 508-452-7851 


TRAVEL AGENCY 
Start ong 3. at home. No 
lic. or bond, $870. For ne 
info./newsletter call: 
1-800-926-5600. 


TV-CABLE JOBS 
ALL TYPES AVAILABLE 


to $2000 wk 
1-800-926-8447 ex 107 


aeererie $500 
WEEKLY, 


Boston, MA 02130 


WANTED 
54 people to lose 4-6ibs per 


pokey 
eparing mail. SASE to K.S 
Enterprises, POB 5157- 
MML Hillside NJ 07205 


PO RA 
PROFESSIONAL 


EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


937-4112 lv msg 


Daughters 
of Alcoholic 
Fathers 


$200-$250 


Volunteers needed for 
Harvard Medical School 
Research Project 


For 1!/2 - 2 '/2 day study 
(weekdays only) 


Must be healthy and 
between 21-25 yrs. old 


(Blood Sampling Involved) 


For more information 


Call 855-2248 


WE'VE GOT YOUR 
NUMBER! 


Ten year old fundraising firm is 
seeking caller representatives 
for our programs which raise 
funds for prestigious non-profit 
organizations. Weekend shifts 
available. Guaranteed hourly 
pay & bonuses. Convenient red 
line Cambridge location. 


Call 
576°6100 


M-F, 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
New Boston Group 


Arts 
603-669- 


Wanted: writer. 1/2 of novel 
completed. Interested NYC 
lit agent under contract 


Cntr) 
8021. 


Pg angen MANAGER 

asst manager. Estab- 
lished bookshop nr Harvard 
seeks industrious, detail-or- 
iented, compulsive or- 


Resumes PbO SEs Car 


Dove YOu a YOUR JOB? 
like mine! Make 
Lo > 0 Ka = and 


10 

more. 576-9785. L 

PT weekly Ving ZOOLOGISTS 
is at home. Be your Place your job listing in New 

own boss! Easy work, no ex- England's largest weekly. 
For free info send 267-1234 


perience. 
self gee stamped ta 
Allstate Mailers) CONSTRUCTION 


POB Palisades Park NJ 
cond ROE REEE a 


07650. 
Nd to Hire 1-900-226- 
ENTRY LEVEL LABORERS To $12.50. No 
SALES exp. 1-900-226-1850 
If you're seeking recent col- CARPENTERS & HELPERS 
lege Graduates for your en- re $16/hr. Permanent. 
level positions call 1-900-, 1850, DRYWALL 
27. 1234 and — a — rrr & FLOATERS To 
wanted ad in * HIR $13.75/nhr. Ex 
AUTHORITY" 1 900-226-4850 DRIVE Ss 


Full time omporary 23 needed. 1-000: 

months stan WOR 

Responsibilities include Grit ae Sree 

ticket i -900- 226-1850. WAR 
USE To $8. 50/hr. 

Benetits. immediate. 
226-1850. MANAGER 

TRAINEES to 830k. Bone Benefits 

1-900-226-1850. an tag 


to iS ere Benefits. | 
00-226- 1850. 
UTILITY WORKER To 


$10.48/hr. Entry Level. 
1-900-226-1850. 


GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


ACCOUNTANTS- 


Ss: de- 
sohty oriented, rganized, 


Staph pet 


St St Cembridge marae. 380 Gree 
oi ACE CORPS 


the toughest job you'll 
A love. Call collect 
617-565-5555 ext 510 


Tel Co. will bill $18 on on 
This is not a job offer. 


fond J ee gate 100% 


267. 
$20 Comm. Ave. Suite 312 
DOWNTOWN 
423-2529 
59 Temple Place, Suite 611 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Now Aye in area! 


Call'24 hrs $24 tee 


413-734-7090 


ORCESTER —_————————— 
792-3255 HARV SQ RM for M 25+ coll 


grad in exch for Sst w/ 
“THE HILL” disturbed 
(603) 436-9225 ee , 


ADVOCATES 


A progressive human service 
agency now has full and part 
time positions available 
working in community 
residences and apartments with 
men and women who are 
developmentally disabled. 
* Watertown/Waltham 
* Hours include afternoons, 
evenings and weekends 
* Salary $8.00/HR with good 
benefits 
* Experience required 
Excellent opportunity for 
teatning, ‘renkensione! 
advancement. 


Please call or send resume to: 
Caryn Surkes 
BEAVER BROOK STEP 
124 Watertown St. 
Watertown, MA 02172 
(617) 926-1113 


AA EOE 


ext T-103 


OUTDOOR 


Applications Accepted 
Outdoor Adventure Program 
for court aquainted youths. 
Physical stamina a must. 
Rock climbing, ropes 
coures, camping, live-in 
gram. Year round. 
salary. Mr. Real A. Richard, 
Homeward Bound, OFF 
RTE. 6A, Brewster, Ma 
02631. 508-896-3312. Equal 
Opp. Emp. 

SUMMER sa dl 
15-40 hr. fashion dis! 
sales Co. Various oolbens 
no exp nec 566-6577 


SUMMER JOBS 
CLEAN UP BOSTON 


AMP. wi s 
Sin sash to. Seb) ok. 
Statewide citizens lobby hir- 
ing staff. Fight for fair taxes, 
environmental protection, 
lower insurance. Sum- 
mer/permenes'; training. 

2-10pm. 617-864-9813. 


TOP U.S. CORP | 
Household 


8/1. tie More info, 
CALL “(03 926-9266 or 
929-3734 


Call the Mesonoeeetts 


job 


ronal 


DANCERS 


WANTE 
Top salaries paid 
“THE GREATEST EXOTIC 
REVIEW 


FEMALE 
IN THE WORLD” 


Tom Gone. S 


1050 Revere bosch Pk wy 
Chelsea, Ma 02150 


617-889-4911 


FEMALE 
selon iC DANCERS. 
per week. Local, 
national and international 
bookings. Conatact S.E.P. 
1 342-SHOW 


MODELS 
Photography studio looking 
for new faces and figures to 
do beauty and glamour work 
for calandar and poster mar- 
ket. Call (617) 491-3371 


onetime» 
VOLUNTEERS 


ass Coalition for the 
Homeless seeks volunteers 
for daily office operations. 
Work w/ Donations As- 
sistance Prog Figg earn 
donated furn ene 
products for teat eless 
families. if interested call: 
482-3733 


PEACE CORPS 
= ass Bornsagy job you'll 
Call collect 
817. ‘565-5555 ext. 510 


SUBLET THAT APART- 
MENT! CALL 267-1234 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


’ DIRECTORY 


La rian ini 
BUSINESS 
SERVICES 


SEARCH PAPER 
spec, MA, PHI BETA 
KAPPA 603-889-4257 
Pera a 


SERVICES 


mae our pak. LO 


lateral necessary. Majo Major 


credit card with 
eee credit. "BAD 
CREDIT 


1-800-327-1099. 9am ¥* 
10pm est. 


Of Your Credit History, 
24 hrs. $2/min 


1-900-420-3131 
TURNED DOWN FOR 


DIT AGAIN? 

Sone tu ins & outs of 

credit. Call 1-976-9009, 
50 per call. 


DATING 


lewish Introductions Inter- 
Local, ali ages 
9050. 


national, 
800-442- 
TALKING 


PERSONALS 
Call Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 


449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 


FOR INFO 449-2261 
976-DATE (SM 
ROMANCE is back in a 


DaTE DIAMOND 
Men Call @1¢976¢2211 
Women Call @1 9762233 


Women Place At No Fee 
617° 621¢ 1727 
Men .99/min Women .69/min 


Alternate Lifestyles 
1#9767676 © 99/min 


Man to Man 
1°976¢ 2626 @ .99/min 


1 976-2220 


INTER-RACIAL 
DATING! 


Meet attractive and affec- 
tionate Ladies and Men of all 


HOME 
SERVICES 
CLEANERS 


P&L 
CLEANING 


COMPANY, INC. 
RESIDENTIAL $ 
COMMERICAL 

Looking for cleaning and 
janitorial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area. Ciass A 
work, as seen in Boston 
Magazine. Contact Patrick 
at: 289-4701 Wm 


CONSTRUCTION 


erect tine in- 
fruction and fine i 


a 
Gane faux marble ai 
wood. Reteronces $24-3775 


Paving ‘Rooting and Sea 


. Commerical 
esidential. SPECIAL FOR 
JULY: 10 ft x 20 ft, $299 for 
black top. Free estimates. 
617-662-5112 


ae 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
INTIMATE DOR AITS 
De aa 


MOVERS 


RATE 


West ait We (uniiced/ 
. too. 


drive your ri 
deal. CARRIER & ves 
492-4837 (24hrs) 


BOB’S MOVING 
Are You? 


547-1600 
_AND STORAGE 


Moving £ torage Co. Local 
& long distance. Household 
& commercial. Professional 
services. Comparable rates. 
Bonded ic warehouses 


ic y 
Route 28, Brockton, 
-800-479-1133 


too wien. ‘22. 679, 
PDU & fully insured 


Gunn Ge aie ol Oe 
Hurricane 
moving 508-651-0005 


ISAAC'S MOVING 


ico Mo 3008 MOPU STEP 


Piano 
Movers 


Call 
Danielle 
Movers, Inc. 


617- 


Marakesh 
Express 
moving & storage 
Since 1970 Lic. & Ins. 


IT’S NOT FOR 


EVERYONE 
If it's better than the rest. 
Advertise your Odds & Ends 
in the Phoenix Classifieds. 
536-5390 ext 199 ask for 
Courtney. 


JULY 27, 1990 


ACRES 
VACATIONS/ 


TRAVEL 
Ale 28 W Harwich Fine Bin 


ing Jazz Dancing Piano Bar. 
ng 027 "432-0283 


BISHOP’S 
TERRACE 
Route 28 West Harwich 
Fine Dining Jazz Dancing 
Piano Bar. 432-0253 


To eneae ae 
LODGING 


ANNAS VICTORIAN 


nesEAVATION SERVICE, 


inns, Apt's, Homestay Bed 
veahg stern 


Office Hours 9-9 
NEWPORT. 401 401-849-2489 


DISCOVER CAPE COD 


For just $9.00 per night AYH 
membership pete Fora 
FREE brochure and mem- 
bership information, call the 
Greater Boston Council of 
AYH at (617) 731-6692. 


American Youth Hostels 

Greater Boston Council 

1020 wealth Ave 
Dept 891 Boston, MA 02215 


HALIDON HILL 


GUEST SE 
Convenient te ahaa area 


restaurants, and mansions. 
In-ground pool. Newport 
401-847-8318 
The Inn of 
JONATHAN 
BOWEN 
Romantically elegant down- 
ae 


_ protege ble 
eakfast offerings. Mention 
this ad for a mid- week 10% 


disc. 

29 Pelham St., Newport 

401-846-3324 
VACATION IN THE 
LAP OF LUXURY 


6 Bluffs MA 02557 
1-508-693-3955 


NEWAGEN 
SEASIDE INN _ 


Quaint room for two, in- 
cludes | break- 
fast. Private entrance, walk 
to beach. Views of ocean 


and the drive. 
401-849-1780 
NEWPORT 
THE BRINLEY 
VICTORIAN INN 


17 cozy rooms filled with 
antiques & fresh flowers. En- 
joy a Newport romance, with 


’ = midweek lobster dinner 


package, pius mansion tour. 
Walk to historic sights, and 
restaurants. 


1-800-999-8523 


THE GOVERNOR 
BRADFORD INN 


restored 


Mathar's Vineyard Island. 16 
rooms with private bath and 
king size beds, con- 
tinental breakfast and after- 
noon tea as our guest. A 
great summer getaway. 


508-627-9510 


Suranmenrien owes 
BARS/CLUBS 
CHRISTINE’S 


DINING, DANCING AND 
ENTERTAINMENT ON 
CAPE COD 
PRESENTS 
THE COMEDY ALL-STARS 

EVERY 


SUNDAY & SS 
NIGHTS 


Featuring Comedians From 
Boston, New York & LA 


Call Today For Show & 
Ticket Information. Enjoy 


: Dinner Before The Show! 


ROUTE 28 
WEST DENNIS 
CAPE COD 
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I a enilerehssiaeniisiasiinhpicaneaaaia 
APARTMENTS 


prvt deck, garage pkg, 
club Soe ; 4 
green line. $900. 731 





ALLSTON/BRIGHTON, 

| apts now & Sept. 

o Fee. Call Viado, 
734-0905 





ALLSTON, irg 46R apt, 
eat-in 











ALLSTON, off Comm Ave, 
w/heat, 1BR $675, 3BR 
$1150. No pets, no.fee. Stu- 
dents OK. 444-4086 





ASHMONT HILL, 
Dorchester, 4¥2 rm sunny 
apt, dw/disp, alarm system, 
screeened back porch, 
$700/mo-+utils. 282-3624 


BACK BAY/bay village, vry 
Irg 2 bdrem, liv rm, and din- 


rm combo, E-I-K, 
w/d, and eaness Cordele all 


$1200 and ht wat 





Qe 


BACK BAY, Park Dr. 


are. Low “ 

T NO FEE OR YaFEE 
Various sizes, all prices & 
loctns. Studios from $530; 
1BR from $595; 2BR from 
$775; 3BR from $1200. fd 
Specialists 247-27 
BAY VILLAGE, 2 rm studio 


w deck in 1818 |. 
k. . Avi 8/1. 426-5779 


BOSTON, 18R luxury, w/w, 
pug. F 5 incl ail 
. 277-41 


aS 
No Fee. 536-5077, 547-2721 


BOSTON, 2BR nr Hunt- 
ington, hdwd firs. Nr T. Avi 
now. $750/mo. 277-4838 


BOSTON, 2'rm studio, hdwd 
firs, «nr. T. Avi 9/1. 
$500/mo+utl. 277-4838 

BOSTON, Aringtn St, smail 
studio. $595. Small 1BR 
$695. gery renov. 


Hdwd firs, , or T. 
332-0427, ahota97 


RENT DISCOUNT 
BOSTON/Brookline line, 
$200 off 1st mo. nr & 
T. te roofdeck. io 
$600, 1BR $675, 2BR $875. 
Ht/hw, No Fee. 547-0026 


2 



































1BR OS ner + 
$678 inciNo Fee. 492-3451 
BOSTON/Prattville, 2BR 


Vict, mod K & B, d/d, 
firs, nr T. 617-887-011 





: 





BOSTON SE ig furn studio - 


avail now $495 inc ut no leas 
clean safe 536-1678 





BOSTON, S E, nr Pru, "8 
2BR, eee K&B. Koy 
, avi now. Spacs ; 
‘ vg rm, hi ceils, $875 w/all 
‘Sr 266-8822 


& 


ea? 





BOSTON, S E, studio, $495 
uti, furn incl. Sm studio $295. 
No smkg. 603-474-3668 


BOSTON, So End, xtra-ir 
1BR $700 unhtd, 2BR $7: 

. Mod K &B, clean se- 
cure bidg. No Fee. 731-0895 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE, NU, 
Med area, 3 & 4BA, newly 
renovid, on T, hdwd firs. 

No Fee. 731-0165 





: 

















BROOKLINE, Brighton line 


Studio with Alcove.....$510 
Studio, Ultra Modern. $625 
1 BR Cleveland Cir....$625 
1 BR AC,Pool,Pkg.....$775 
2 BR in House,Pkg....$800 
2 BR Luxury Condo.$1000 
3 BR Off Beacon St.$1050 
3 BR Town Estates..$1300 
4BR 2 Bath Frpl,Pkg$1400 
5BR Duplex D Line. $1750 


HILLSIDE PROPERTIES 
731-0101 





B $900; 3BR, 

4BR, mod K & B, $1300; 
5BR. mod kit 1¥eba, pkg, 
fresh paint, $1650. 782- 


Hrvd. Hdwd fi, e-i-kit, Bus 
+™S, suUNImM, % 
pkg. 9/1. $1308, 784-2081 
BRIGHTON, sunny 1BR 
condos (2). 8/1 & 9/1. Comm 
St. Great 


pool. 8/1. 2 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
- PLACING 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
“1S WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 
pe ne Ian posi 
a.c., etc. $750. Avi 7/15. 
No Fee. 617-444-4066 
CAMBRIDGE, 4BR, 2000 sq 
ft condo, 2 ba, pkg, sunny. 
stove, deck, many ex 


wd . 
tras. Avi 8/15. No Fi 
$1650/mo. 876-9261 








CAMBRIDGE, very nice re- 


rere a te ee sere. 
larvd, Ww, » yard. 
$1828 inci ht. 


CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD SQ 


2BR 
4 short blocks from Harvard 





+ 


$1 
ext-233. 
ony 617-868-0581. 


CHARLESTOWN, 6 rm 2BR 


sft. No fee. 288-8062" 














w/deck & water views; 
Others, eat-in kit, dw. $550- 
$750. No Fee. 227-8069 


cf rUAgER 
condo, w/w crpt, eat-in 
kitchen, a.c., 2 specs, 
of Seat $850. Lv msg, 
508-927-4738 





3g 


DORCHESTER, 5 rms 

renovid w; 
extras, system. Pets 
OK, owner: 2-fam. Avi 
Sit: $7501 eab-b272 


DORCHESTER, a big 3BR 
apt, renvid, hdwd firs, 


nice yard, nie landiord Av 


9/1. 





DORCHESTER/Ashmont, 
walk to T, 2BR apt, ownr-occ 

















pleasant 
apts, Vict. homes 


$1200/mo+-util. 396-1945 





MEDFORD, 4BR, quiet resid 
nbrhd, wali to Tune, 
$ibos ‘245-5699 ~ 
oat Sat 
4BR, pkg, nr T. $1100 
utils. No Fee. 245-513 


MEDICAL AREA/Mission 
Hill, 2 min walk to subway, 2 
newly renovtd apts, 1: 
duplex = 1¥2 ba, din rm, 

, wv, 5 4 
SBysymo 2: Prtheu. SBR. 
den, ivg rm, din rm, eat-in kit, 
dw, beaut hdwd firs. 
$875/mo. No Fee. 442-4665 





: 














SOMERVILLE/Camb line 
2-4 BR apts avi 9/1... 

3BR 3-level apt, w/d, dw, 
sunrm, pkg. $1185; 2-4BR 
apt, w/d, dw, $900-1320. 
Owner, No fee. 259-0963. 


SOMERVILLE, mod studio 
$475 htd, 1BR $500-$700 
htd; Red line, 2BR $700- 
$800, 3BR $800-$1 

Atlas Realty™™ 


SOMERVILLE, on trans, 1st 
. 7 rms 4BR. Excellent 
condtn. $900+utils; 2nd & 
3rd fir, 3-4BR, $1000, new 

ay inci. Plus others. 


. 





z 


i 


fo erg apne | aeons: 
rm 4BR, porch, I. 
$1900. 484-5052 


SOMERVILLE, Tufts/red 
line, oversized 7 rm or 





6 rm 3BRA, 2-level 
howd 




















w/3M 1F for or Sept, 
free pkg, nr T, 1+, 
no smkrs/pets, 254-8816 


ALLSTON 2 rooms. in old 
house, art & music interest, 
$250-300 rent, 787-3295 


ALLSTON 6M/F (24-32) 
hse sks 


istrt 
Rit tor 7/1 & 9/1 hsenrT, 
ne sink /pat $2644°760-4925 
ALLSTON M/F non-smoker 


for nice 4BR nr T. No 
nn? 15+utils Avail 


ALLSTON Nr Hrvd Sq & T. 
1M/F to shr hse w/3 others. 
Clean, quiet, w/d $399+ 
254-4218, 


ALLSTON, Nr T, oe 
Wo, Sa S800 Wi 4 or 
pong Psa 
Roumin T tubes & Horverd 

















3 


f: 


ywnid, M/F,” 


ALLSTON-rmmite 
eae See 
, ow . $450; . incids 
vile” Avt'6/t" 782-1588 
ALLSTON svri bg 
Jul for fun nonsmkr 28+ in 


casual 5BR coop w cat 
location, summer sublet 
possible 


3 


300+ 782-4121 
ANDOVER, GM to shr Irg 
c w. GM 


a8 
i 
Ss) 
i 


g 
2 
ict 





a 
st 
; 
| 


HE 
E 





TRE 

ib 
pt 
e538 


& no indepd 

w/ off-st pkg, cleaning 
service, 5 

rm, $425 all utilities, 

, Charlotte or Jeff 


1-0444. 


ARLINGTON 2M/F for 4BR 
apt on 2iir w; y 
loc, pkg, 2mins to T, avail 
1, $300/each +utils, 
Wolfgang 495-9506 


33 
2 











ARLINGTON CENTER Prof 
nsmk M/F to shr 4BR hse nr 


ara 9/1 $e05+ 646-2448 





ing for 1-2 pespie o sr SBR 
semi-coop July 1 


32 
i 
b 


Sq. No pets, 782-8463 ; 


















fr, 

$ho5+472 1 484-1825 
BELMONT, hsemte wntd to 
shr beautiful hse on 1/3 acre. 


and 
more. $600+ , 2855 


BOSTON, 25-45 to shr hse 
nr JFK Red In, cmtr rail & X- 


'. . smkr, 
$836/mmo Yael at 4368674 


BOSTON am. 3 35-00 sock 


to share mare, handsome, 
co-op home w/ non-smoking 
M/F, .25+. Convenient, 


stable, neighborhood. Wood 





on x street. 
, fpic, lawn, guest 
5 5 on T. 
more pets. $383.33+ 





























frpic, 
beacon St. T, shops. 
$330-475. No Fee 734-4137 


BROOKLINE, Ci Crn, sunny 
tuxurious rms in beautiful 
lirm victorian condo, flex 
lease, $450-$550, 734-4529 





eee ee 
BROOKLINE, Coolidge 
Corn, critically acclai: 

hse of 3 sks 4th ), rg rm, 
pkg, grdn, . utils. No 
smkrs/pets/Republicans, 
ssebvene all utils & 
pkg, 731-0014 
BROOKLINE F 25+ nsmk: 





F for 

hse. ae, enesanes. 1.5 tile 

Cen Sq. No $375+ 

CAMBRIDGE F for Ken- 

fowd te min rT ory 
Ww 

io tae Sat Bsc” 





CAMBRIDGE/Fresh Pond, 
1F & 2cats sk hsemte, 30+, 
frndly, indep, resp, 

os sense 
of humor, $475+, 354-7124 





























for irg rm in & hdwd 
firs, no smoke, nr T. is 
$350+. 868-1725 | - 

CAMBR Shr a 
hse w/ 2F/1M age 25+. 10 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM, seek 
roommate to share 4BR apt. 
Walk to Harvard, 
661-0094 


SUMBRDDGEBon le nen 
Inman Square, 1BR in 3BR 
apt, $275+, 628-7534. 


ea 


CHARLESTOWN, 2M/F sk 2 
M/F for elgnt Vict hse, Mon 
Sq, 4 fis, w/d, d/d, dk, 3 ba, 
grdn. $550+. 9/1. 242-3348 








HULL beaut seaside 4BR 

hse w/ocean views & beach 

access coop hsehid 20min 

to Boston by commutr boat 

nonsmkr +utils avi 8/1. 
Call 925-5459 




















861-1901, 7pm-10- 





("sao e6i-8737"— 











recall aang" 
LEXINGTON, rm avi in 58R 
on busline, nr Rt 


28. No smkg, F 
4 , nO LP. 
“861-8792 : 





$425 ais (72 bth 
s, 
Br-25801475, whe : 





pMAY NARDN RT.2 








rm, ba, library, gues’ 





MEDFORD sk nsmk for 








MELROSE 1F nonsmkr 
28-35 to shr 3BR hse 


5+ avi 9/1 662-2166 
MELROSE: Hndsm frnshed 








MILTON, prof GM to shr hse 
ig BR, liv rm 
/firepiace, e-i-kit, w/d, rec 
rm, ig yrd, $450/mo incis all 
utils, 1 mo sec req, 698-2820 





NEWTON 1M sk 30+ prof to 
2BR apt nr Pike 


400+utils 527-7405 























































$367+ utils 965-7 
NEWTON M/F 22+ for 


3BR hse. . yrd, e- 
4 wd, SS bo . DR, 


fully appicd, pkg, utils. 
$400/mo. Nr Rt 126, 16, 30, 
& Mass Pike. 617-965-2796 


QUINCY 2F sk nonsmkr for 


friendly hse nr T, 

ay Bee $300+ No 
pets Sally 227-1612 M-F 9-5 
QUINCY Prof F sks same to 


rent suite in irg oceanfront 
home 5 min from Red line. 


Sundck, beach, t 
area $800. incl ute” Hox 
avail. References 328-7355 


fi 


eves aft 5, anytime wkends 





OSLINDALE grt hsemts, 


D2 


nr Arboretum, go trans, safe 
famil 


openings » coming, | $2609 


nghbrhd, several 


yrd w/ gardens, 30mi to Bos 
ton, 


$400+ 1/2utils, aval 


imm, 603-898-6017 


SHIRLEY CENTER F/M for 


ndly, a ape house 
in beautiful N.E. village set- 
ting. Attached barn, 3 acres, 
garden, piano, wood stove, 
conservation land. Nr Rte 2 
& commuter rail, 45min west 
of Boston. No smkrs/pets. 
$350+utils 508-425-9168. 


Fy 


chores in 3BR nr T. No smk/ 
pets 9/1 $314+ 666-0916 


SOMERVILLE, 1F, 1M sk 
same for 2rms in 4br, indep 
hshold, eat sized rms, 
15min wik to Harv Sq, 
$340+ utils, 623-8662 


SOMERVILLE 1M 25yr seek 
roomate(s) to share a r 2 






in this week's 
news section! 


a. 


ROCK'IN 
ROLL censoy/ 
RENTALS 


JAMES REALTY 
617-267-6655 


Square. sk 1 
351 to sh ip aOR apt Ww, 
bkyrd/grdn, rch, Ndwd 


noord + utils. Avail 
NOW 623-1776 


peericr sagem ten Sq- 2 

hsemates skng non-smkng 
3rd for spacious hse. 
Washer, ry off-st pkg, 
$400+ 666-1158 


ones a ae te Hill 
2F/1M sk M 30+ for indep 
Vict. w/d, ok. No more 
ets, avi the or 9/1. 
12.50+utils. 625-2887 


SOMERVILLE, Winter Hilt 1 
rg, sunny rm avail in com- 
fortable 11rm Victorian. 


Progressive, fairly indep 
including tchild 


WAKEFIELD,48D 3B 2K 
lake, private, 


WAKEFIELD M/F wntd to 

shr 2BR twnhse condo 

w/owner. Prof, nsmkr, 
pets. $360+ Ted 245-1531 


_ 
w/d, Irg bdrm, $42é 
smk/pets, 894 
days/eves. 


WATERTOWN 2 GWM profi 
sk rm (M/F) fr sm rm, spac 
apt. No car smk pet Nr Sq & 
T $260+ Avi 9/1 926-8569 


WATERTOWN, 2M de- 
signers 28 seek M/F 
nonsmkr to shr irg apt. 
frpic, w/d. 
$380+ utils. 924-8471 


WATERTOWN 2M sk M/F 

4 apa 25-40 to shr 

BR duplex nr Sq & T. 

Qt area, off st pkg $315+ 
utils. Call 926-5045 


WATERTOWN 2 people to 
share 5BR w/2F 1M in indep 


WATERTOWN avi now, 
spacious 2BR apt to shr 3rd 
fir hse, nr Pub trans pref F 
30+ nonsmkr, $362+util 
923-8922 Christine. 


WATERTOWN, frndly, at 
nonsmkg M/F to shr 

2fl, 3brm w/ fun a 
stud/prof. Frpic, w/d, pkg, 
as Sosenge tees, ir. 


waa papas ae on, 
wnt st st ’ 
$360, Jim $26-2224 


WESTON Coop os 


semi-veg home. 

frpis, peaceful sda lot. 
Common: garden, 

livng area 

train & 

San 

$375-875 util incl individuals 
& families welcome 


walk to train, wid. No more 
=e nonsmkr, $350+, 


2, nonsmk, 

$375 utis 508-264-4145 

pay nag My IM/F sk F24-30 
es share 


Beer 


. avi 
in 4br apt 8/1 + 9/1 near T 
25+/non smoker cat 


ALLSTON avi 9/1, 1M/F to 
shr 2BR apt. Lg rms, pe 


ALLSTON ye —_ 
rmt-suny 

porch, nr T, vi 
$908 Kent 763-9275. ea 


ALLSTON JF to shr pretty 
3BR apt, 25+ non-kosher 
hsehid ig rm conv to Hvrd & 
BU $267+ Julie 787-2161 


Pycehipee | large room, front 
back yd, near T & bus, no 
. pets, cool folks, xtra 
space, $275+, 254-1928 


ALLSTON M/F pets $350 


2BR nr T, B.U. 
w/ht. Avi Sept 
sooner. Sunny 782-0252 eve 
ALLSTON M/F_ 

po eager 


n line, $300/mo. days: 
26-9745, ask for Jim. 


ALLSTON, M/F shr 3br apt 
w/ 2M profs, Ivrm, dnrm, 
a strg, off-st ™. nr Harv 
stadium, $285 inci ht/hw, 
782-5876. 


por 
for 9/1, 


4 ~ ALLSTON-Nr Camb, sk m/f 


can. Avi ais. 924-8075 


WATERTOWN 
3prof sk ihsemte for 1-3rms 
on 3rd fir of large quiet hse 
nr buslines, yrd, pkg, $350- 
$450+sec, avi now 924-9179 


WEST MEDFORD big old 
3br hse F, dogs, cat sk 2M/F 
30+. Gdn, prch, fpic, w/d, 


$330+ Kathy 491-5300/ 
391-1803 


WEST MEDFORD F 28+. Lg 
sunny rm in re ay No 
smoke hse. oe ES w/d, 
frpic, pkg. $300+ 7309 


WESTON 3 easy going prof 
M sk 4th hsemte. Nsmkr 
pref. Choice of rms, nice 
area $300+ Call 647-9172 


rmmates 2 shr nice apt, 
good loc, nr bus & T. 
mo. Mike 327-2783 


ALLSTON, nr Cool crnr tbr 


ALLSTON nr Harvard Sq 
wtd nonsmkg rmmt for spac 
2BR nr bus, train, & stores, 
hrdwd firs, eaatee avi 7/1. 
$375+utils 254 


ALLSTON, nr Hrvd Sa, 
buses 2M w/ 3 cats sk M 
25+ to shr 3br apt w/ porch 
smoker OK no more pets 
bony mo + utils avail 7/9 


ALLSTON Nr Hvd. Respons 
neat quiet M/F 28+ for June 
1st, poss renew. Renovated, 
garcons. prkg. $250-280+. 
44-2262 before 9PM 


ALLSTON, nr Hvd and 


F grad stdt eas 
Ghandi seeks 
race $300+ 787-5: 


ALLSTON room avail 8/1 
huge sunny excellent 

pt & eden 
$383/mo htd 254-4973 


aah ter Logs con for 


a any 


 $450+. 
-2200, n 641-2458 


os East. Looking 
prof M to shr Irg 
ae quiet, 


1M/F 286+ for sunny, 
hse on St. 
, w/d, dw, 
on bus line, Nr T, 
Avi immed. 648-9219 


ARLINGTON, East prof M 28 
sks M/F 25+ for sunny Srm 
2nd fir apt. Prch, yrd, w/d, 


ARLINGTON E. F pak oy 21-28 
nonsmkr for 1b eh nr T; 
$412/mo avi 


ARLINGTON, F seeks 1F 


at no panes HEIGHTS 


Sat a aa 


eet HEIGHTS M 
25+ to share 3BR 
apt, non-smoker, $325+ 
641-0245 


ARLINGTON H 
nonsmkg rmmte to 
perior 3br, irg hse, w/d, w/ 2 
prof M, aval 9/1, 
923-3557 


ARLINGTON/Medford F 
spac 


Smail rm avi now, irge rm avi 
July 1st. Very reasonable. 
House for sale, but top two 
firs will prbly remain rental. 
ideal for short-term stay or 
take a chance for a great 
house. Call David at 
495-7875 or Debbie at 
536-5390 x234 


ARLINGTON, Rep, nt, 
prof/grad 25+ cod huge, 
snny 2+BR pkg, yr 

view! $375 qt st +y ‘ctr no 
smk/pet Av 9/1 646-4314 


ARLINGTON, sk 2-4 M/F for 
5br hsed dr dd w/d porch 


ee quiet safe st nr bus 
incid 641-3717 


anaht torr SPACE 4 


pane one Monn kitch/bath $675 
Sept. heat included colorful 
254-3536 780-2735 

BACK BAY--A quiet 
needed 


ve 


SACK 4 Comm Ave, tbr, 

F nonsmkr $390 ht/hw inci 

no fee/pets. Avail 6/15, 
437-0516 


BACK BAY F 23+ wanted for 
ir war hepa Hdwd fis, =. 
lus quiet, resp nsmkr 
$355+ 236-4022 
BACK BAY, F 28-45 wntd for 
own rm in apt w/other Fs on 
elegant Beacon St. 
$234/mo. Avi 9/1. 536-7839 


ee avi, LR, DR, concier: 
Avi 9/1 Call 536-1 


BACK BAY Marlboro St 


9/1 Lee 661-8774. 625-7: 


BACK BAY Marlborough ST. 
Need stable F/M shr 3BR 


ipl. w/d. cat 266-2506" 


SI STRrnee sTpEET 


1brm apt. Own room, 
renovated, quiet, sunny, 
100’ to T. $375+1/2 utils 

+ 1 security 


ig snny, 28R condo priv 
irg snny w 

dek LA'DR w/d in bidg $650 
Avi 9/1 Call 266-1826 


Botolph St. 

master BR in irg 3BR apt, 
priv bth, walk in closet, w/d, 
d/d, central ac, roof deck, 
avail immed, $750/mo, 
437-9610 lv msg 


BAY VILLAGE 


R 

8/15 $475 Julie 367-2408 

BEACON HILL, sk resp per- 

son to shr nice 

no ome $420. 
742-2260 Paul Iv msg 


BEI 

sk 2smokeless 
wi/tolerance & clarity of 
thought $320/160 489-1250 


eg og F/M to shr comfy 


eeoeneeh, both . 
$356+ 489-4284;489-2167 


BELMONT, F rmmte wnted 
to shr 2br. apt, 1-T & Harv 

. Off-st Pixs: $350/mo+ 
utils, 527-8788. 


BELMONT. F seeks F 25+ to 
share lovely, ss apt. 
Nr sigh"? 50+ Call 
484- 


BELMONT F sk 2F/M 24+ 
for 3BR apt no smk/pets nr 
bus/train av 8/1 $310+ 
20mns Harvard 7908 


BELMONT M 35 sks M/F 
Pn tate om 
$455+ Si tow 484-7933 


I'g 
id, ac, beaut on st 
wig. 1/3 utile 4801 


BELMONT, rm in a oe 4BR 


hse, 3 stories, re 
10 min to rvd Sq. 
$262.50/mo. 489-2162 


snny 3BR apt conv to T, pk 
avt way 15 $300+utils 
489-5045 ask for Chris 


BOSTON, So End, r 
F/M 25+ to shr mod 2BR a 
w/F and cat, no more pets, 
a.c., dw, carpet, cable, pvt 
tio and sec, nr T/Bus. Avi 
/1. $457.50+. Stephanie, 
266-6415 


BOSTON ior 2 M/F 21-30 
prof/stdnt for 3BR. $425 inci 
ht/hw. Easy wik to dwntwn 


4 on st 
fe area. No smkrs. 
. 9/1 


roe ng 9/1 1M/F for room 

+ den in beautiful house. 
$425 inci all + parking. No 
pets 787-4973 


BOSTON, Cir, irg sunny 
rm in ind fond, BM 
2cats, 325/mo+ tis, 
731-9057 Mark or Linda 


porin f hg een Ir wd iy 

_ in _— nr T. YS is 
ase, safe tans 

ht, 253-0287 


BOSTON, East; on bus rtes, 
nr Blue In, F rmmte 25+ 
2bdrm, yard, $350/mo+ 
utils, aval Aug 1, 567-8470. 


BOSTON, Fenway, 
$350/mo, shr kt & bth, close 


BOSTON/Fenway F 29 (& 

coe ae nonsmkg F to shr 
d/d, w/d, avi 8/1 or 9/1. 

$427+utils 262-3062 


Female 267-1 


BOSTON oe ot 
DR; kit/ptry 5 2K ary 
Red T. a? 

Grad/prof no smk. mk 282-8605 


BOSTON M/F nonsmkr for 
4BR 


or F for Ae ‘Gun . 
study w/t BR, we emer 


exposed brick, 
poe Bo dw, w/d in 
heat 247-1 


BRIGHAM CIRCLE, NU, 

= area, M/F to shr 

firs, ont” $350. N No Fee. 
731-0165 


BRIGHTON, 20-30 nonsmkr, 
no pets. $338/mo. 4BR, +4 
now. Nr T, off Comm A\ 
232-6892 


BRIGHTON, 1 M/F prof 
needed f 


. $375/mo+ 

a, oe _is fully 

pong 

table, washer owe, dis- 

hwasher and “Butkus” the 

135 Great Dane. Cail 

782-6376 after 7pm. We are 
looking for fun fanatics. 


BRIGHTON IMF to ahr IGHTON 1M/F to. shr 
2BR duplex apt, non-smkr, 2 
og 1 deck, d/d, wall- 
ultra modern, gt = 
pao. 1/2 ee e-i-kit, liv 
rm, din rm, w/d, swimming 
. 254-4683 Call any 
time, ask for Steve. 
BRIGHTON 1M/F to shr furn 
2BR apt, new kitch, w/w 
sibs Tot oo pa 
ne: 
$450/mo 783-8099 “ 


BRIGHTON 1M/F to share 
hdwd 


spacs 2BR on 5 
firs, ht/hw, Indry, quiet, 


oss Nonsmkr please. 

$337 50/mo Avi 8/31. Call 
28-0394 Iv msg. 

poe th inde sks 2M/F for 

spac 3BR apt. A/c, nr T. No 

smk/pets. Avi immed or 9/1. 
+ Call 254-4787 


e omy. OR 9/1 


for F to shr - 2BA in 
hse. Prch, fis, off st 


oa nice area, convienent. 
3+ 1st & dep 787-1121 


a em en a 
BRIGHTON 1M to share 
i 3BR 


Ss, avi 
782-3445 before 10pm 


BRIGHTON, 2BR condo to 
shr, M/F. Nr BU, BC & T. 
$425/mo+utils. 734-5741 


BRIGHTON 2F for 3BR apt 
nr T. No smk/pets $276 inci 
utils. Call 731-6581 
277-9731 


BRIGHTON, 2F Aasy >>, for F 


to shr spac 3br SRS 


23-32 non smoker 7: 


BRIGHTON 2F sk 3rd (30+) 
to shr spacious 1st fir apt, 
hw firs, porch, yrd. We have 
cat, nO more pets, non-smkr 
$290+utils 9/1 783-1903 


BRIGHTON, 2GM 32 & 34 sk 
responsble 3rd for irg, sunny 
3bdrm nr Brght cntr, avi now, 
$300+. 782-6479 


BRIGHTON 2 nsmkr to shr 


'75/400+ 8/1 783-9867 


BRIGHTON, 2nsmkr_ for 
4brm apt in 2fam hse, $325+ 
utils, call 254-2537 


BRIGHTON 2prof F sk 
a! for sage 4BR apt. 


sree. ota rent. 
9/1. 787-0160. 


pasty th og 2 bgt pla 
lor , sunny 3BR 
a 


free smk ok, no pet 
4 avi imm $300+ util 
83-2149, 254-4516 


BRIGHTON, wnoted: 
re prof 


lines ‘/mo incis ht 
Eileen 556- 1520day, 
783-9846eve 


show be cali 2M tga yand 


share Ir y 
2profs. ys nd ir 


prkng ~, og incl ht. 


SaSOREE a in 4orm 


smk or pets 
pleasant 

nr D line 

9/1 731-6905 


BROOKLINE, 2rms in H 4 4 
3br on Park! Shr w/ 

PhD st, culture hound, 
$300inct ht avi 8/1 & 9/1, Bill 
353-3060, 277-9359 


BROOKLINE-3 M Iking for 
4th, stud or Prof, to ped 


4bdrm . or T, 

incid, call 739-1177, 
BROOKLINE, 3rd prof M/F 
for 3BR, pkg, ac, nr D line, 


rea rent. Avi 9/1. 
566-5018 


BROOKLINE, A DECENT 
a TO LIVE. Friendly 
clean house in 


incl 731-8959 after 10A\ 
BROOKLINE bdrm avail. 


SROOKUNE, Beacon St, F 
to w 
&2eats, $260ncI ht aval 
8/1, 232 


Boston vine. prot gra ad, t 
Beacon at T. Fath days on 

= iss Pact 
BROOKLINE/Brighton, F 
30+ nonsmkr to shr sunny 


2BR condo, great location, 
$400. ASAP. 734-7598 


BROOKLINE/BRIGHTON 


Wanted: M 


BROOKLINE/Cidge Cr, 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 
apt w/1F. Quiet, 9 
non-smkr, no pets. 2 min to 
T. $464/mo incl ht 731 ul 


BROOKLINE Gidg Crn pro 
Moke i 27+ tor beaut 2or 


id, 
Rent cont Saou Whew By" 8/1 
—s 


Cror, 2F 
nded for 3brm , hdwd 
firs, ey en ch, 

$355 Stephanie 731-31 


26+ respons 
condo wi) 8 eee before 
locat $525 277-9218 


BROOKLINE Clidg crn 
a ag 
apt on T. 


SROOKLINE mature 35+ 
oF bertialty F to o- 
et 


a Need 


a Ng nsmkr to 


storage, pra. #55 


BROOKLINE M/F seek 
clean for 


mone oP sedan nth util 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE 

3GM/1F sk Sp og FR ot 

municative, art- 

ist seosteiaas welcome 
+ Micheal 277-8719 


BROOKLINE Vill 


sae car | 
ez on 
# W/D Porch 
Avi now. 57532-9082 _ 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE Sk 
wi ro —wer 
Ww, 

tere Se ste 
line & 


731-9145 


ee, Wash a 30+ 
F nonsmker to 3BR 
$400 ine inc ht/pkg 

avi 8/1 739-0455 


CAMBRIDGE 10mins to T 2F 


ets, $340+ avi ° 
176-7877 before 11pm 


CAMBRIDGE 2F sk 1F to shr 


CAMBRIDGE, 3bd, 
‘of F, 12 min walk to sq, 


aera 


CAMBRIDGE, 5 min walk to 
Porter T, 1BR in 3BR, w/d, 
free pkg: ht/hw_ incl. 
$380/mo. Avi 9/1. 491-2845 


CAMBRIDGE, avi 9/1 3d br 
in lux w/2 omy oe 
$595. bine. fw. ie 
w, Ww, Ww 
b+w Harv/MIT 54 ula 


JULY 27, 1990 
CAMBRIDGE/ Belmont 1M, 
1W sk 1F 4 beaut 2story » Ko 


CAMBRIDGE/Cntri Sq 1M, 
1F & 2cats sks M/k tot 38K 


$850-+utis, 547-4641 Aug't 


CAMBRIDGE EAST M and 
son sk P to share 3bdrm apt 


$300+ must be oe 

Span spkg pref 491 a prog 
CAMBRIDGE E: prof F, 25, 
sks F rmmte for 


renov 2BR utils 
252-3129, 661-7574 


CAMBRIDGE, F RM, ba 


Bor apt, B16. nc peg a 


’ now, 547-1694. 


CAMBRIDGE, F prof, 
25- 


smkr 

util ht inc. 547-7030 
CAMBRIDGE/Harv Sq- 

F 4 tap for ‘RO rm 
in — 

deck, Tay + me No 


smk, or 9/1, 
$47: Sno tacts 354-0027 


$300/mo; avail now, no 
smkg, pets; 497-1299 


CAMBRIDGE Huron Ave. 
room- 


2BR. 
htd+, on 1st. 492-3314 


CAMBRIDGE Hvd ie pot 
twnhs sk 3rd Sundtoh ate M 


Snoke OK 547-4 OK pa7-a7ge ss 


CAMBRIDGE, Suffolk St. 
moore M sks —— F 


rmtes.Shr 3BR fir. 
onkipete | $172+ 492-0478 


497-1154 


CAMBRIDGEPORT 1BR in 
beaut 2BR apt. F nsmk. Wik 

to T & bus line. Avi 8/1 
3450+ 492-6357 


Prtr Sq 
F/M 384 for 

w/d. Avi ir Spat k cet. 
qt & safe $366+ 625-1513 


CAMBRIDGE/SOMERVILE, 
2 blocks from Davis Sq T sks 


ole ane or openings 
8 person easy 
pty co-op Irg attract- 


se yard w/d quiet st 
er0-seat" / 


CAMBRIDGE, wik to 


CHELSEA deter gpe he J 
Vict nr T. Cin, . priv en 

trance. Furn or unfurn w, wik 
in clsts $360 incl all 889-5251 


CHELSEA, shr huge 9 = 
apt “7 humans, 2 cats, 
quiet collar nbrhd, “ae. 
micro, w/d, hdwd fl, prch, nr 
T, nonsmkr, $350 inc dy ere 
889-6501 or iv msg 864-2410 





JULY 27, 1990 


R 
REGULAR 
FEE OF $40 
when 

ic nahser aaron. 
° computerized and 
ead eaaay 
734 Sae9 
251 Harvard St. 


Brookline, MA 
(Cooli Corner) 


SOMERVILLE Davis Sq F/M 
on pd aes / apt 

,» w/d no si 
9789Iv ma 


DEDHAM, M/F nonsmkr to 
shr 3brm hse, $395 inci all, 
329-5270 


DEDHAM/W.Rox iking for 
F/M to shr sony 9g 2br yard, 
. Off st pkg, 
trans, 
94. 
fA hep 1 os ~~ 
or irg snny apt nr UMass T. 
$230° $256, 


Call 524 


+utis&dep . 


DORCHESTER, 3rd rmmte 
for beaut renov apt in nice 
area nr T, no pets, no smkg, 
frndly indep hsehold, $325+ 
utils, avi 8/1 or 9/1 282-1444 


ASHMONT/Adams, strt M 
, 2BR condo w/ac, 
w/d, prvt VYebath, rfdeck, exc 
closets, steps to T. 
w/utils. Refs req'd. 436-7789 


DORCHESTER, GWM 
seeks mature respons 

employed nonsmkg cat- 
lover to shr 2BR apt. amy, 


poss before. 288-1163 


DORCHESTER Ig rm w/frpic 
in 5 bedroom hone. share 


Rolls utils 825-9126 


DORCHESTER M/F 20+ 
to shr ige clean 2fi 


apt nr Crnr T 

utils Erik 876-1646 Iv mssg 

DORCHESTER, Mting Hse 
Hil. Nice 2BR Nr Red line. 
M sks resp 


$340+. 
M/F 25+. 288-5968 


sent pany ee 
large, nr T, h +, 
5810750" 


EAST CAMBRIDGE — Sk M 
or F 25-35 for 2BR apt. 
$300/mo. inci ht/nw. Smoker 
ok. No pets. Call 
876-3121/lv. mssg. 


FENWAY area 1rm--shared 
kitchen--bath $375 for 
gay sober house, call Bill 
47-7185 


FRAMINGHAM GWM _ sks 

1-2other GWM to shr new 

hse, close to Pike & Trains. 

Call eves for details. 
508-87 


HARVARD SQ. Small BR w/ 
half bth in 3BR apt. $317 incl 
ht. F nsmk no pref. Call 
aft 10AM 491-1107. 9/1 - flex 


rit arts non-smkr, 


frplc, pool, T & 
setting, off st 


JAMAICA PLAIN: F pref to 
pnb Apt A de ino 
more) nr JP q 

OK. incl. util. Avi. 9/1. 
522-0602 eves. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, rmmte 


Fo pag ane M/F wo Ige 
, ¥ preh. to 
Stony Brook T, Jamaica 


JAMAICA PLAIN, M/F to shr 
3BR - in peril i 
graceful, turn-of-century 

decker in one of JP’s lesser- 


mammal pets, 
$333+. 524-0685 


JAMAICA PLAIN/ Forest 
hills, 5 min wik to T. 1 rm for 
3 bdrm apt, $250 pis. No pet, 
non, smk. 6/1. 524-6479 


——— 
JAMAICA PLAIN-Smker 


util. 8/1. 522-3955 


JAMAICA PLAIN, rmmt 
needed, geous 2BR re- 
hab w . marble ba, din 
kitch & yor. pkg avi. 
$600/mo. 522-7766 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, non- . 
semi-veg household. 
incl ht Call 522-5721 


J A PLAIN 
2M sk to shr spa 3BR 
Avi now. Call 


cnscious GM sk ned 
mature, respons nsmkr to 
shr 3br, , d/d, yrd, exc 
5 in to T, must 
see, $375+util, 522-4186. 


JAMAICA PLAIN "9 sunny 
rm in furn apt nr T, Ig kit, 
hdwd firs, w/d, dw 


chs, . cat ok, Sah55, 
Bi. 522/930 msg. 
JAMAICA PLAIN F to shr irg 
beautiful pondside apt 2pvt 


rooms porch yard w/d. ! 
have a cat, no more pets. 


Nonsmkg, avi Aug 1 
$480+utils 524-240 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F nsmkr 
3BR nr T & bus w/d 


to shr 
Boats $325-utis 524-3302 


for irg 2brm, balc, 3rd fir, nr T 
& arboritum, $400+ utils aval 
July, 983-9253 


w/d, yard, w toT.No ‘ 
incl all. 8/1. 321 1 


prkng, 


bide & «Es Lisat t 


M/F 
30s. Reliable NS: into 


arts/spirituality/ACOA re- 
covery, Spee 28A apt. com 


ates to shr 4BR house. Prkg, 
nr train $315+ utils. 
Call (617) 449-2988 


Ask for Sue or Michelle 


NEWTON/ Brighton Line. 
1M 1F sk 2 F rmmtes to shr 
beaut spac Leg! hse. Yrd, 
drvwy, w/d . 782-0939 
NEWTON CENTER Lkng for 
1 F mid 20's to shr 3BR apt. 
Must be mature, r & fun. 
2 min wik to T $375 incl all 
969-0654 Avi ASAP 


NEWTON Cntr, aval 8/16, 
prof M/F 27+ for 3br 2.5bth 
condo, eke. easy acces to 


no smkg, no 
pats, $383 incl ht, 965: 837 
NEWTON CORNER 3 sk 1 


Pike & express bus, 21+, 
non-smkng, $365, 8/1, 
969-8113 


NEWTON ova on; ‘of 
in hse s42bjmo + 
avail 9/1 Call afters 
avai all after 
$64-050¢ 


NEWTON CORNER Avail 


poy yp Dave 
or Ed 332-3331 


NEWTON CORNER M/F 
nsmk room. Pkg, nr T, 
Mass , w/d, dw, utils incl 
$375/mo 964-4153 


. considrt, sks same 
, 964-0117. 


NEWTONVILLE large 
2bedroom prof 30+ 
nonsmkr, no ts 
$450+utils. 965-0858 


w/d, dw, no smk/pets, 
Ly + 8 1/3 util, call 
6pm-or Iv msg 


ROSLINDALE 

M/F prof to shr 2BR w/d, 
dw, $350+/mo ist, last, 
1/2sec, Rick 327-4822 
ROSLINDALE Responsible 
mat F to shr frnshd apt. 
Close to T $240+ utils. Avail 
6/1 Call 327-8031 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


* SOMERVILLE 1F 25+ to shr 


2BR nr Tufts. LR, DR, on st 
pkg, cls to bus + last 
628-4906 Avi 8/1 No pets 


SOMERVILLE, 1M/F to shr 
big 3BR apt w/2M. Nr Rt93 


$53 uti ASAP 850-6030 


SOMERVILLE 1M/F to shr 
renov twnhse w/ 1F & 
ughter, 5 yo. Exp brick, 2 
bths, dck, w/d, yrd 5+ No 
pets/cigs. Susan 666-0634 


SOMERVILLE 2F/M 30+ 
nsmkg to shr 9rm apt w/1F & 
2cats no more ; 9 yd 
nr bus $392+ -61 


SOMERVILLE, 2LFs 30's + 
cat sk LF for nice Union Sq 
apt. jet, semi-veg, no 
smkg, min alc, no more pets. 
$333+ apne. Aug 1, 
776-7909. 


SOMERVILLE 2M sk 1 M/F, 
21+ nonsmkr to shr sunny 
3BR apt nr bus & stores 
$265+ Avi 8/11! 623-7716 


SOMERVILLE 2M/F for 
2rms in 5BR pro-choice 


mu- 
sic cat $310/ 
$285 avi as G26 7ha? 
SOMERVILLE 2M sk 1M/F 
25+ to share ig 6rm 


Teele &T 
8/1 776-7418. 


SOMERVILLE 2 rooms avail- 
able in 4BR apt. street 
near T. $340+ 623-2962 


SOMERVILLE/Arlington 
line. Rmmte to share 


SOMERVILLE/Camb. nr in- 
man Sq. F to shr apt Ld & 
cat. nr T, w/d, a/c, $475incl 
heat. Avail 9/1. 876-3575 


SOMERVILLE/Cambridge, 
respons nonsmkg M/F rmmt 
24+ to shr x nr Porter 
Sq T, Star mkt. $350/mo+ 
dep+utils. Avi 8/1. Call after- 
noons or eves, 623-8474 
SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq 
seek friendly qui 

man 1 8/1 $400 incl 
utils Mark 776-9134 


SOMERVILLE Davis 2F icat 
sk F no smk no homophob 


shr 3BR Add OK 
Aval now Shoes 625-0737 


SOMERVILLE EAST 2F/ 
3cats sk 2M/F 23+ to shr ig 


i 4BR apt, no smk/ 5 
nr Orange line Berojecd. 
avi now/ 8/1 625-7 


SOMERVILLE F & cat need 1 
sunny 5-rm apt wd-fi 


park MBTA 
238+ 625-5046 
SOMERVILLE F & cat need 


1 for sunny 
625-5046 short stay 


ite 
$315+ 77 after 7, 
FIM S0y oe M sks nsmk 
w, 
at futtey Dave Sq. AW 
1 $335+ 427-5 
ext 2261 


SOMERVILLE, Need 1 
1 for 2brm, Smin. Wi 


Porter 4. T, 20 
Harvard $425+ 776-1 
| agen on AG Camb. 
+ needed 5 
2BR. Porch, no ene 43404 


utils Diana 776-2340. 


. $270 an. Pe 9/1, 
6-2376 


SOMERVILLE, nr Porter T, 


2rmtes sours for 3BR 
avail 7/26 te $967 tuts 
776-4907 


SOMERVILLE nr Davis T, sk 
Sow F 30+ for 2fir 8rm, 
2bth, w/d, sunny apt, homey, 

, EZ pkg, safe qt st, 
bk balc $322+ 


776-7922, 491-8200 


bic trans, pkg aval, clean, 
+ utils, aval Aug 1, 
776-7026, George nights. 


SOMERVILLE, nr Porter Sq, 
2brm in irg sunny 3brm apt, 
safe pare, back ch, 


SOMERVILLE on Winter Hill 

F nonsmkr to shr 2BR, 2bth 

$375/mo+utils avail June 15, 
628-3636 


SOMERVILLE/ Porter Sq 
1M/1F sk 1M/F for spac 3BR 


apt w/hrdwd firs, nor T 
$366. utils Kasey 625-2766 
» SOMERVILLE Porter/Davis 
2firs. Great house nr T. M 


SOMERVILLE Porter Sq sks 
fun resp 23+ F to share neat 
comfy 3BR w/2F $383+ 
nsmk/pet Sept 1 666-2654 


SOMERVILLE Prof M sks 2 
rmmts Phage for » Pops 
Hdwd firs, w/d, 4 

min to Davis T. Foon. 

1 cat/no more. Avi 8/1 or 
9/1. + 629-217, 


SOMERVILLE -prof F sks 
M/F to share 2bdrm $275+. 
Gd for wkg art. 25 and up. 
628-8852 Iv msg. 


SOMERVILLE Rmmte for 
3BR in hse. 9/1 or sooner. 
Exc loc nr T, Davis, Prtr. 2 
prchs, bsemnt, . 
area $334 each+ 776-2047 
SOMERVILLE M/F Irg, furn, 
sunny nr bus/ 
T/shop, 9. 

smk/pet, 


SOMERVILLE Shr w/ 
mature profs. en w/ 
single or cpl. W/d, rte. 
Rent negoc. No lease. Avi 
8/1. 1 mo or longer 625-6482 


SOMERVILLE, share ig 3BR - 


home envir. 10min to T. 4 
bus lines. Smoking ok. 1 cat, 


"776-2811 


SOMERVILLE, sk 

for 4BR apt, Davis Sq nr Red 
line, off-st pkg. Studnts or 
profs. Nonsmkg please. Avi 
Aug or 9/1. Call Pam, 
617-628-1519 


SOMERVILLE Union Sq 

1M/1F sk resp M/F 30+ for 

irg nice apt no ere. 
incls all 776-771 


SOMERVILLE, Union Sq. 


SOMERVILLE Union Sq. GM 

newly rene 2BR apt. 6 mn 
5 

bus to Harv, Lechmere, Prtr. 

Pka. stor $435/mo 628-7618 


SOMERVILLE/Camb- 2F 
seeking F 26+, Considerate, 
clean, respon. Cat, yrd 
$370+. 876-7963 


SOUTH END F to si nice 
2BR hdwd fi e 
bik from T, $425ne 
267-0188; 439-391 1ext 308 


SOUTH END- GM 23 sks 
rmmt. lux 2BR 


(separate rms). . 
exp brck, dw, backyd. 
Nonsmkrs only. $387/mo 
incis ht. 2 avi 9/ 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


SUNNY SOUTH END 
F to shr beaut brnstn w/ 2M 
& 2F. Lrg BR, e-i-k, Irg LR, 
lots of spc, w/d. Avi 7/15, 8/1 
or sooner. Call 426-3160 


SYMPHONY AREA GWM 
seeks similar rmmte for 
2BR/2bth, dw, garbage disp, 
ac, heat incl, §+utils/mo, 
avail Sept 1, 437-7491 


TEWKSBURY 
1 Male to share twnhs 
w/prof quiet nonsmk cin a/c 
deck near 93 & 495 $375/mo 
+1/2 utils 508-858-0142 


WALTHAM-2 prof sk 3rd 
twnhse, master bdrm, own 
bth, d/d, ac, prking. 

inclds utils. 893-7773 Iv ms. 


WALTHAM, North. Rmmte 
for 2brm condo, a/c, pool, 
sec, $100/wk, call 647-1938 
ive msg. 


WALTHAM Rmmte nded for 
3BR hse. Dw, w/d, smoke 
OK, pkg, ac, 2 baths $390 
incl all. Call 647-0301 


bus $350/mo inci ht. 

smk/pets Avi 9/1. 926-2279 
WATERTOWN 1F irg sunny 
apt nr Hrvd Sq & bus. Caim 


— hshold. Yrd, prkg 
$345+ Call 926-6244 


WATERTOWN, 
3br, $400+ 1/3utils, 


stop & pkg, nonsmkg, 
washer incl, 926-5246. ’ 


WATERTOWN 2f sk 2f to shr 


Sspons for spacs, 
nie < Frog ome” 
apt w, ; ine. 
$575 Hg ht). 924-9171 
WATERTOWN 3M sk 2F/m 
to shr beaut huge 3fir tudor 
twnhse, 2full ba, wrk: wc, 


No smk/pets $375 incl 
8 or 9/1 926-4166 Simeon 


WATERTOWN, aval early 
Aug, M/F nonsmkg to live w/ 
3male grad student, shr 
chores, w/d, pkg, 924-5783, 
Jim, Andrew. 


WATERTOWN dupix, shr nc 


WATERTOWN, F w/cat sks 
, ow 


ooo s m Lrg ay oe 
Do . 5 min to Harv Sq. 
idwd fis, deck, trees. His- 
toric hse. Seek 


WATERTOWN M/F shr 
2BR apt beaut Vict, qt 
hdwd firs 


. Nosmk . Avi 8/1 
& 6/15 $263,306 725-4256 


nonsmkg F to shr duplex. 
Sunny rm, pkg, "9 bsemnt. 
$350 incl ht/nw. 721-5909 


WINCHESTER, 9/1, 2F seek 
3rd to share ig 3br apt. W/d, 
off-st pkg, one cat no more 
4 ». must 


WINTHROP, 2brm, 2bth 
oceanfront resort-style 
condo. Skg temp or PT prof 
F rmmte, 1982. 


WINTHROP Prof GWM 


ocean, 5min to air) : 
pets. Keith 9679 


ROOMS 
TO RENT 


light cooking near trans, ref, 
787-3807, 782-8646 


BOSTON, downtown, clean 

private room & bath in quiet 

$70 home. No _ cooking. 
100/wk. 357-4097 


BROOKLINE-Lrg furnished 
rm gracious envir, nr Clev 
Cir, no cooking, $375 mn. 
617-277-3881 


MEDFORD West, 1 or 2 furn 
rms. Shr kit, bath. Pkg, no 
dogs, prefer no smkg, 
$325-350. Call 868-7569 or 
483-3417 


SOMERVILLE conv to T. 
Gay household. $95/wk. 
2month min. 666-4130 John. 


Lake. Lrg 
BR in 3BR hse. No smk/pets 
Furn- utils; 
unfurn-$390+ Avi now - 10/1 
w/ poss opt 648-4861 
BELMONT 1F for 3BR apt to 


sublet Aug 1(neg)June 30 
BL comer wa goege 
484-6274 iv msg 


BOSTON, summer subiet 
Aug thru Oct 31, opt to re- 
new lease in Nov, 2brm to 
shr w/ 1M, nr Berklee, $375 
ht incl, 266-2063 


BRIGHTON, grt Tbr in huge 
furn 4br ot 1-9/1. py 
st, 1bik to T, nonsmkr, 30+ 
pref, $325+ utis 787-9898 


BRIGHTON now-8/31, F for 

unfurn BR in sunny furn 3BR 

apt. LR, DR, eat-in-Kit, $330 
617-787-4071 


BROOKLINE 1BR avi in 2BR 
condo x , poss 
prkg, nr T. /mo incl utils. 
Poss Fall opt. Call Alan eves 
566-0145 avi Aug 1. 


CAMBRIDGE condo 2BR 
selon sublet a/c dw w/d 
or bo 621-1730 


CAMBRIDGE nr Hrvd Sq pvt 
furnshd 2rms/bth $850neg; 
& 1BR $300neg. Prof le 
grdn, alarm. Now- 
x) poss longr.Sec 

-6484 Iv msg 


CHELSEA WATRFRNT 
Aug sbit 5RM apt DW Ind 
VCR AC full deck w/ ward 
city vw, will take $700 if you 
feed cats, refs req 884-6403 


SOMERVILLE- Sks 30 pis F 
to sub rm in irg hse. Fall poss 
spri sems. Avail 8/1. Nosmk, 
pets. $220. 666-1798 


VACATION 
HOMES 


IT SNOW 

Our loss is your gain! Must 
sell 4 bdrm tw hse across the 
st from Mt Snow. Owner 
Finac, no mny down, mutil 
buyers welcomed. Share 
cost. Why rent when you can 
get the tax breaks from own- 
ership. 628-4947 


Check withthe 
authority. 
THE BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
The Arts & 
Entertainment 
Authority 
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PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK 


jally selected ea ee and of ad 
Parvo thor <A! Ads selected as Olen hd ot the 
an extra free week’s run in The Phoenix. 


Week’ will be 


CLASSY LADY 


DWF 36 5'10” vivacious blonde. Very attractive 
curvaceous full figure. A real head turner, ultra feminine 
sensuous very affectionate open-minded adventurous 
creative playful. Seeks a tall attractive romantic gentleman 
32-45 to explore the finer things in life. P.O. box 38 Wilm- 
ington 01887 @®P 3482 (exp 8/1) 


To respond to a Personal Ad 


with a GP dial 


1-976-3366 


from a touch-tone phone 


(95¢ a minute) 


If you would like to browse Personal Cail® 


ads by category, press #3. 
Before you call, please Check expiration date 
shown at the end of each ad. 
(Outside the 617 and 508 area codes dial 
1-900-370-2015, $1.00 a minute) 


med, seeks under 30, in- 
tellectual, nice guy. @ 6301 
(exp 8/1) 


attractive, caring, seeks 
partner for outdoor fun and 
more. @ 3526 (exp 8/1) 


Artistic DWF 50, very attract- 
ive, 5 looking, 


pendent. well educated, 
wishes ee alae 


pea , 30-40. 
fexp 6/1) 


Attractive, slender, SWF, 41, 
worker, 


share life’s adventures life- 
time partnership. Enjoy 
bicycli ch, S, 


ethnic. food. . fO- 
ronce. @ i 8456 (exp 8/8) 
Attractive tall professional F 
29 — jazz, outdoors, 
he n. @® 8449 (exp 


Attractive (very) SJF 30, 
social worker, seeks SJM, 
handsome, liberal. @P 8452 
(exp 8/8) 


versation, & the outdoors, 
seeks articulate, handsome, 
funny/philosophical, SWM 

who'd rather be for- 
ding the Amazon than read- 
ing the personals. @® 8296 
(exp 8/1) 


02140. SP 8423 (exp 8/1 


Beautiful biond, tall, slender, 
shapely, a pro- 
fessional, funny, 30's seeks 
dynamic positive affec- 
tionate man 40+ for 

nee. @ 0 5592 (exp 


Beautiful SJF, 29, seeks 
handsome, professional 
SJM 27-35 serious rela- 
tionship. @® 8470 (exp 8/8) 


Bright, genuine, vivacious 
SWE 26, socially conscioius, 
—— aware, enjoys 
Dvorak, hiking, cats s 
SM 25-35 for museums, mu- 


sic, da chocolate in- 
os We 0 5595 (exp 


Cheerful reprobate, SWF 28, 
with big heart, endless 
fascination for life, wants 
endearing best friend. @& 
3511 (exp 8/1) 


CLASSY LADY 
DWF 36 5'10” vivacious 
bionde. Very attractive 
curvacous full figure. A real 
head turner, ultra feminine 
sensuous very affectionate 
open-minded adventurious 
creative playful. Seeks a tall 
attractive romantic gentie- 
man 32-45 to explore the 
finer things in life. P.O. box 
38 Wilmington 01887 @& 
3482 (exp 8/1) 

OWF, attractive, shapely, 


British-born American woul 
like a 


.. .. seeks 
GOP er tn 3284 (exp 8/1 nd 


i hae ane | te 
ou Ss, a ve 

ix Personal Call to 
thank for it. 


NO 1 
25, beautiful, voluptuous, 
vivacious, erudite, 
charismatic, multi-faceted, 
, HONEST SWF 
. 6 or 
taller, reflection. @@® 8437 
(exp 8/15) 


OCCA DAY 
dreamer, RN oxae- 
educated, blue-eyed 
brunette, amateur 
painter/dancer, seeks pri- 
mary bread-winner for love, 
marriage and children. @ 
3513 (exp 8/1) 


Quietness and solitude in the 
early am nice music but lone- 


liness mature 
yout? 2559 (exp 8/1) 


SBF seeking sincere, warm, 
piney ratey non-smoking 

DM (| 39-49 for - 
nionship. @% 8389 (exp 8/1) 


Soaking mature, tall SWM 
ready domesticity with 
professional, overworked 
41yo SWF, average looks, 
demeanor, 
sensuality, i 
@ 8461 (exp 8/8) 
SHARE YOUR LIGHT 
Exceptionally warm, . 
empathic, spirituall 
centered, beautiful, playful, 
large woman, 42, educator, 
musician, seeks soulmate, 
30-40's, for loving, growing, 
nurturi relation . Box 
303, Concord MA 01742 @& 
8430 (exp 8/1) 


SJF 36 good humored Lud- 
dite, slayer of dragons 
(small, not neccessarily fire- 
breathing), seeks JM able to 
remember Chicago 7 but not 
Hollywood 10, with deep 
roots, wide wings, 
sense of absurd. Box 2984 
Fall River 02722 
Sting ony 
30 something sensual 
seeks Black prince for fun, 
friendship,..torrid romance. 
@ 8427 (exp 8/1) 


SWF 37, slim, attractive, in- 


telligently progressive, emo- 
tionally ture, for 
(exp 8/8) 


SOUL MATE 
Loves ple, cooking, 
Mozart, Enriatmas. Clannad, 
reading, exploring, con- 
and life. Let's explore our 

. (SWF, 23, 6'4”) 
3519 (exp 8/1) 


SWF 33, 5'8” a but 
attractive, professional, 
works of 


female, attractive, vibrant 


causing 
chaos chasing choclate 
cecilia, coffee, cornelia for 
cinema. ® 3551 (exp 8/8) 


eyes, enjoys the 


outdoors, movies, 


29 attractive, affectionate, 
professional, athletic, outgo- 


ing, for tennis, , Cof- 
fee. SF 8387 (exp 8/1 


seeks fun-loving SF for 
friendship/relationship. @& 
8475 (exp 8/15) 

31 SWM seeks woman with 
looks and for real 
relationship. @® 6477 (exp 
8/8) 

36, human services, peace 
seeks woman. & 
3521 (exp 8/1 


‘African Mate’, SBM 
seeks SWF 30-40 for friend- 
ship, relationship. @® 3557 
(exp 8/8) 


Aging ae. 39, seeks 
w/ nature. @ 8388 (exp 8/ 


beach. 
path B rollerblading 
Great! @® 8454 (exp 8/8) 


T/A 
wh ene very 40's 
loves southwest, all music, 


seeks attractive SWF 
friendship and romance. 
8396 (exp 8/1) 


Attractive, funny, adven- 
turous, very multi-faceted 
SWM, 30's, seeks like SWF 
for monogamous rela- 
tionship-friendship 1st. 
Have many interests 


outdoorsy, college- 
educated witer 


Am slender 5’ 91/2”, 165; 


blondish/reddish hair, 
full beard, hazel ores en) 
nature, art, music. HO 
(exp 8/1) 


Attractive M 49 seeking she- 


. & 
| 8/1) bens 


Lipa plump D/SWF: 
overweight seeks ro- 
mance and future. &® 8468 
(exp 8/8) 

Attractive white male 32, 
would love to meeta woman 
gymnast. @P 8412 (exp8/1) 


Attractive WM would love to 
meet a woman who enjoys 
Judo. @ 8473 (exp 8/8) 


vine boy Suh 
build. @ 8481 (exp 8/8) 
ae 
cled, engineer, dad. My 


likes? Passims, Ferron, 
Tolkin, Car , Brubek, X- 


rently building Hampton 
style Villa on my secuded 
half mile of wooded Lake Su- 


Energetic, honest, tall, 30, 
with integrity seeking 


creative, 
nion. @® 8416 (exp 8/1) 
. honest scientist, 


. De- 
ireotigens. tun 
attractive, igent, 
woman for dating, 
potential steady rela- 
tionship. 0 1626 


Fun-loving and very suc- 
cessful young exec seeks 
slim & very attractive - 
nion, 20-30, for exciting 
Seewnere. | em, goodiook 

isewhere. | am - 
ing, upbeat, and love music, 
travel and beaches. All | 
= is you. @ 3542 (exp 


and 
ship. @® 8447 (exp 8/8) 


GOOD FRIEND 
SWM, 41, PhD, seeks SWF, 


(exp 8/8) 


Handsome gentie SBM 


Handsome, athletic. SWM 

6'4", 32, seeks attractive 

SWF 24-32. E 

vole ball, ming 
a iy , 

ony. Bar aun ae 350F 
) p 


r-cruises, 


, it wasn't for Personal Call, 


Thank you Boston Phoenix. 


intellectual, Providence 
area. @ 5594 (exp 8/8) 


SJM attractive, athletic, 
seeks beautiful 


wouldn't 
Successful executive 
interested 


Retired gent looki 
female inion. 
121 MA 01730 


AILORS Y 
own mone lor seeks 
35-40yo fit nonsmoking 


woman for beach 
and off shore . No 
drugs. @P 3553 (exp 8/8) 


SBM 23 5'11” mature inde- 


pendent athietic college stu- 
dent seeks attractive 
educated Afroamerican 


. 


Jewish 
20s. GP 8390 (exp 8/1) 


TORESPONDTOA | 
PERSONAL AD WITH 
A PHOENIX BOX 

YOUR REPLY TO: 


BOX ---- 

PHOENIX 
CLASSIFIEDS 
126 BROOKLINE AVE. 
BOSTON, MA 02215 


apitte ri 
Hal f 
nl 


at 
rat 


‘ 
NS 


f 
| 


uf 
ih 
te 


Successful handsome 
educated male 29 seeks 
jobber/unemployed. No 
igots, career freaks, 


ceraiteou” 


. Spacey, »_in- 
trospective, 93 imes 


withdrawn. Bookstore 
* noodie 


AE 
fe 


| 


$3 
g 
$ 


: 


= 
bi 
! 


: 
i 


a3? 
Es 
S238 


Z 
i 


th 
38] 


i 


i 


HS 
g 
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TL 
i 
nt 


| 
| 


0 @@ 2575 (exp 8/8) 
SWM 31 actor likes 


risbee, Metro nature trails, 
dance, R&B music. Un- 
in lite. Poten- 


tial for intense love. @P 8414 
(exp 8/1) 


travel , music and car- 
ing. W524 (exp 8/1) 

aaa A Sl A ES 
SWM 40's, businessman, 
seeks female 25-35 for great 
relationship. POB 193, 
Hi MA . 2 


ic, movies, dining, con- 
versation. @P 8394 (exp 8/1) 


JULY 27, 1990 


SWM 45, Irish, attractive, 
5'10"', engineering oe 
fessional, easy-going, 

smokes, likes 


tractive seeks 
SWF. @® 8474 (exp 


attractive, 5'10", 155ibs, at- 
tracted to asian culture and 
woman, seeks asian 
woman, slim, attractive, 


32-42, for_ rewarding 
tionship. @® 2533 (exp 8/1) 
SWM, MD, metaph 
SWF, east European 
let's get 
5560 (exp 


ancestry, 


8/1) 


SWM outgoing, athletic, 
pro “ree outdoors- 


interested in 
s, Harvard 
2 


relive 
with a nice 
movies, 


PERSONALS 
RESPONSES 
ADDRESSED TO 
PHOENIX BOX 
NUMBERS ARE HELD 
FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 
SCHEDULED 
APPEARANCE OF THE 

AD... 


RESPOND to a 
Personal Call® Ad 


NOW 
1-976-3366 


(95¢ a minute) 


(Outside the 617 and 508 Area Codes 
dial 1-900-370-2015 © $1 a minute) 
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GWM 27, 5'8", 210, GWM 48. goodshape. & 48 hi ee a 
ON , ape. & s WM handsome, masculine, 
A GWM, Solecniciial, ioe n/ yo! ow et 8443 (exp 8/8) GWM, oy ro- GWM 9 671" 1 Scout, 6'1", 195, brown/blue, 30, Gwe Sane toe er of coLRANDLOPER | 
sophisticated, secure and —jestaur ayo eg ry GWM 51 58’ 150lbs seeks antic likes, walks on the — stay at home type but does seeks Clean athlete 21-30. = magic and nature. Likes mu- Blak rew in Nan- 
over 40, looking for a lashua NH area, M he seek ; . enjoy movies, theater a Write POB 668 Acton MA sic flowers, thunderstorms je, your crew Mm Nan 
similarly intelligent man pong magento 4 ee od mates Looking for spontaneity in certain clubs. Seeks similar 01720 long drives, dancing a 
30-45, for fun, friendship, re- = have flexible schedule. PO 3558 (exp 8/8) new adventures. @® 6428 for friendship and comp:-§ 8 barefoot in the rain. Seek 
re oo gta RS Bi Box 476. Hudson NH oe a (exp 8/1) we @ © 5589 (exp WOMEN Gown-to-eart women Bummed out because you 
ever answered an ad before, 99051-0476 @P 8431 (exp. / ip suiet: §— MetroWest-Masculine, at- 8432 (exp 8/1) missed The Flaming Lips 
8/15) Poa wand good looks ; soars Pellte attractive sensual F last time they were in tower? 




















a 

































ing. NSD 
lease reply. These days, 2/19) truction worker. Enjoys ‘active, sincere GWM, 33: — Very dark gay Asian male to Petite, attractive, sensual F 
ince doesn't GWM 31 attractive, 510°, hi-tops, Levis, rock (Ozzy, SPOrts, rock, affection, meet other GM 26-32. OM seeks same. @® 8465 (exp ‘Keep your eye on the 
advertises. Reply, Now, \oUanilendsnip, travel, Zepplin abbath & Metalica) OES A S444 coxp 0/8) aS 3 os week We've Boston's Arts & 
. - adventure, intelligent, ey, . Older WM looking for ————————— ; , sollege 
Pieper Mitletc, incor. SP 9668 ng. wet a (18+) WM for fun, Very handsome, muscular Ing. Sk. fomance. allege 
pared es A A (exp 8/15) some partying, a gine Geink, and sharing pereonal 5 ~~ ey seeks grad. (exp 8/8) 
—_—e_OoOoOOO 5 s 5 
Attractive athletic GWM 20 GWM 32 62" athletic hand. — $25. young per! thoughts. Have a very good eS ler beee ch, -Altractive-123ibs seeks F 
masculine brown/biue seek some Irish-Catholic with same build outlook on life, need the tun work’ age 23-30. No butches 
ing male 18-23 photo please = —tual, can be pretty serious Brockton We 8496 (exp 8/8) pe 4 ath J please 
Box 116 Maynard, MA inded but . GP 8455 (exp 8/8) and Lopemrernces om WM 30's, loyal, loving, com- 9 (exp 8/1) 


mi have a fun side. —_—_— 
Uncomfortable § 


Auditions 


with bar 





























oe Mass Ave. Lexington MA who is the same, hairy, ‘ 

GEM 27 S'6" 135, grad stu- Other 18-38 or so for GWM. goodlooking, 02173. #6401 (exp 8/1) bearded only. Enjoys tennis, $2 aua0 (exp aft stu 

cynical pt Br loves athletics fun conversation Nonceh. 0 aieahe tia wheks 4 oe :* ar to OS le 
ow ; $ etc. Box 620301 Newton hata nee bonne 2s ROCK ME 510" are you, man? @@ 2582 = Attractive WF 23, seeks 

ng seeks? @P 2584 (exp 02162 2577 (exp 8/8) 170. ‘brnjbrn, goodiooking,  (6xP 8/8) Snaauultuns waster F uditions to 

8/8) GWM 34, masculine, sin- andsome mascuine ~~ ~=—OV@"Y NN A AG ® 3543 (exp tudios, if ic 

Good looking GWM 32 Fe. seeks brother professional, GWM, 29,61", Bearing. intelligent. indepen —ean ee 4 prose g wo shasta 

seeks GWM 20-25 for rela- 10 gful "friendship. 185, into weightlifting,’ «—«(O8ht. easygoing, fun-loving 8413 (exp 8/1) our interest, The 

tionship. @ 3448 (exp 8/1) 8479 (exp 8/8) outdoors, not imo gay sty & humor, seks WM 40's to meet same. @® bin Yeminine, soeke somas epee beg 

GWM, 23,5", 145, funlov. GWM 35 tall, handsome, Sere, 208 104, Dedham — simitar GWM for’ mono- 8485 (exp 6/8) for_companionship..Box your source. Call 

ng, cate, epemienneen muscular, professional, . amous relationship. WM 48 looking for friend- 1896, Kingston, Ri 1-2 267-1234. 

Looking for same 20-29. rater), Sr Gace lon on’ Harvard educated busi- Bearded plus but not re- ship. Age, race not impor- 2558 (exp 8/1) 

3515 (exp 8/1) Material S349 (exp 6/8) nessman 30, seeks (18-25) Wired. HP 2513 (exp 8/1) tant. 6397 (exp 8/1) GWF, 25, professional 

GWM 27 5 150 physically pads BB attractive, to odteme 2 straight wil. Tall, muscular, Greek 26 WM 53 6, heavy 300ibs wants to share special times 

fit, weekend vides, "Bowery ality, socks ny ‘oto as peaeen. bend seeks thin 19-24 for adven- seeks friend. POB1061 Bos- and a@ few spon taneous 

skiing. @ 8472 (exp 8/8) Singere GWM for fiendsnip, photo. 0.5593 meat Tactive woman 2580 (exp 


lationship. @ ) 
we ship 2585 (exp 8/1) 






617-336-7977 


Now you can Fax your Personal Call® Ad! 
7-0 el 7-1 ae Fax your ad on Friday, and your 15 letter 
FRIDAY headline and first 20 words are on us! 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
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| Baer OOOO 0000000o 
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GUIDELINES 
Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical angoage will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may 
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PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 







































































i submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
1 | or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 
I under that age. 
DISCLAIMER 
§ || The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
f or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
i assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
| replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
{ any ne aes against The germ a - eee 
'] thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and ho! e 
; Boston Phoenix and ae employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
l liabilities and damages eee Soe =? caused by the 
ublication or recording plac y the advertiser or any 
ity to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
i rag ae CALL®, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
! as ~ telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
Pa URE CRERERERRNRORE RC NT REE pe LER ROT PRET: <r sesh CED WERE eae 5 greeting message. 
j  YESI, I want the FREE Personal Call Service C2 NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call* Service 1 CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
it’ ; : Ads not a) in issue ested will appear in next 
# ueaecaand 1's FREE and Fagies to record any greeting C) YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in the i seelabic thus lang ek ti tecenction te to effect. TS 
{ ely upon receiving my security code. Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island : classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
without notice. 
| Personal Cel ® 
SrSONnell 
1 4 SC||| Ln | || || steaee check cco, da THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
( SPIRST 30 WORDS en csssiicui inci OS | ormatarhideas ean tyasiar eee wouAN PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
| If you wish, you can select i WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 
ae en PTIONS. ne | CMAN SEEKING MAN (1) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN ! 
| ADDITIONAL WORDS AT'$1.25 EA : ; PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
NAL +) Tae ——— |] O Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad 126 Brookline Avenue 
7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75..........:cccccccsssssseseesese $ _______ || and play your Voice Greeting on WENX and other radio _ |! Boston, MA 02215 
9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00.........s:sssssssssssssesee $_____ |] Stations (No names will be used, only box numbers.) ! OR CALL 267-1234 
DEAT, Gd op bcivssvecsssrscenescsenshiciplbasesostcsosssie $ —______ || SIGNATURE Monday asl Cg 30 6 
ONAAY ....c.ecrecrsereverenerenee 330 am - 6 pm 
DOTTED crite sononthnevsonece satsevcbindatensvacrabtnnaies $ ; TUCSdaY....--nveeveresseeseeeeeeees8:30 am - 7 pm 
SUB TOTAL.....................0000+ Bi. LAAT EON ENE! NMR IRIE CERRINA ae ID OR NAR. Wednnesday...............000+++e0-58:30 am -7 pm 
SERVICE eae Ae Sep apa RP $ __5.00 THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT I in iS SRE 7" v4 ; : _ 
and Thursdays. There is no service fee for ads YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 4 ah PRCSR gan eT Sa: Pr 
Multiply by number of weeks ad runs X NAME i When 7 pace: your Phoenix a Call® 
(Two week mini cicentitsscnsseclsicn TOTAL b eT given an casy to TOROw 
To eo ba Ee nA $____ | pHone L instruction sheet, your box number, and your 
ol ring ets MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, I private security code number. You'll 
ane toe COL Sa Caen ADDRESS — 1| immediately be able to call 617-742-FREE to 
ACCT # EXP DATE record your 60 second greeting and start 
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ACTING 


THEATRE GROUPS: 


HEADSHOTS 
LIMITED OFFER 864-2878 


Auditions for Cynthia 
Heimel's hit comedy, A 
GIRL'S GUIDE TO CHAOS. 
Needed 4 non-Equity 
women, 25—35; 1 non- 
Equity man, 25-35. Fri, Ai 
3, 1:00-5:00; and Sat, 
10:00-3:30. For appoint- 
ment, call Marg-e Kelley, 
(617)262-7077. 


FEMALE LEAD 


VOCALISTS 
NationalProducer/ 
writer/promoter of 
music is now 
auditions for 
female vocalists for 
opening of three new 
groups to record and 
on national tour. 
revious experience 
not necessarily a pre- 
requisite; we are 
looking for fresh, 
dynamic new talent. 
Call J.D. at 738-0044 


et 
“ ACTORS 
& WORKSHOP 
Since 1956 Boston’s 
oldest and best 


professional 
acting school. 


Study in Boston’s Theatre 
District with conservatory 


some of Broadway and 
Hollywood's top stars. 


e Day, evening and 
Fil play product 

° jay pr ction 
classes with public 

formances. 

“Bog time 

» inner, i 

oniodvanced 


e Television reed ong 

e Acting in soap operas 
with full scripts. 

e Voice and articulation. 

* Fencing. 

e Classes for teens. 


stage using the latest 
cones eauaenart 
and techniques. 


Call for free brochure 
617-423-7313 


COLLINGE/PICKMAN 
CAS 


Fall workshops 
September oe 


call for information 


492-4212 


AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors. 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby, Former Managing 


Director, Alley Theatre, 
-6341 


COM THEATR 
ct voy MB a, 


‘act avail. 
Aug. Non-union. improv, 
a +. Send resumes to: Stan 
Gili Boston Baked Theatre, 
255 Elim Somerville MA 
02144. 


i oo 


Cabaret Singers wanted 
audition T y 9pm Ken- 
dail Cafe, Camb. 661-0993 


COMICS-As seen on CHAN- 
NEL 7, improve Your Stand- 
Up Performance and 
velop New Material. 

with Elizabeth 


. Former Managing 
rector, Alley Theater. 
868-6341 


PHOTOS! 
Internationally published 
available for 


photographer 
obeh iy Ah ert~ halal 
needs. (617) 731-1400 


Sat July 28 10am-6pm equity 
and non-equity for 


monologues Call 
Worcester Forum Theatre 
508-799-9166 


WIN THE AUDITION 
SEE PAGE 37 OF 
PERFORMING ARTS 
JOHN ROBERT 
POWERS 


GIGS 
BE A ROADY! 


bsg hd AB ag heyh on in USA 
xt Travel 

Info kit $10 R AM 986 Nas A nad 
Ave #188 Camb, MA 02139 


midi. Arrang, production & 
accompaniment free. 
Ryansongs: 508-433-8192 


Al KEYS WANTED 
By wrkng band. Caribbean, 

Latin, R & B, 

944-3893 969-742¢ 


ASST MGR WANTED 
Applicant must be an 


RETAIL INDUSTRY. CALL 
MR TIM EGAN FOR INTER- 
VIEW AT HUB MUSIC 
SHOP. 617-826-3036 


Bass/comp sk F voc form 
7. group. Likes: early 
s, B Babies 269-6269 


BASS NEEDED 
She Cried seeks balisy rock 
n roll bass 4 gigs, recording 
shwes etc. Age 21-26, Must 
be dedicat veils a +. 
Please call Evan at 
566-7078, serious only 


Bass Pla 

lead vocals 

band wilabel interest. Call 
Steve (508) 7 


— a w/ lead vocs 
ior Curtis Knight 

Band. ery Ap & studio 

work. Call (508) 667-6611 


Bass wnted for R&R trio 
leave moceege. after the 
beep at 266- anytime. 


Boston-based band w/ re- 

cord deal sks drummer & 

bass player for extensive US 

& european touring. Infi: 

James Gang, Wire, Gram 

Parsons, irre! Bait. Call 
-2510 


Drummer 
commerical alternative 
ig creat nd style 

cr and style. ex- 
rae Ses 


Drummer w/MIDI Kit, ma- 


chines & vx sks te 4 
club/GB band. rats 
tech/tape frnd 
508-384-7084 


DRUMMER WNTD 
North Shore area band 
seeks drummer for piano- 
based orig rock. We have 
space, gigs and are seeking 

Sy oe Trans a must. 

531-1811 Ive msg. 
Thank you. 
Electric, energetic & harm- 
onic a caaeeen or in- 
telligent vocalist w/ or- 
chestral sensibility. We have 
inner vision & drive. 
232-8144. 


Established GB & Club band 
fay exp w/approx 200 
pen og F Bass 

po athe only-for 


long term committment. 


F wnted for corock 
140 band. Str & 
dedication a must. Woif- 
gang 288-9028 


F/T Drummer, 20yr exp all 
styles, just back from West- 
ern Canadian tour, willing to 
travel, call 506-226-4793 JP. 


vox, experienced, ver- 
sat. for Tap 40/68, wrang shu 


situ- 
568-1908 


VANES 


Guitarist nded for cover/orig 


rock band. We have 
PA. Vocals a +. 335-7: 


Guitar needed w/ melodic 


Industry contacts 

. Creative skills 
come. Jack, 508-433-8192 
Bassist wanted for 


rock band call 
782-3280 


€=> 


SOUND ENGINEERS 
» PA RENTALS 


Kevin 


423-4959 


Tape Duplication 
Protessional 
16 ¢ 8 TRK 


Recording 


(617) 924 - 0065 


seeking a band? 
musicians? 
Call Now! 


868-5750 


1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


For a Limited Time: 
Absurdly Low Prices 


Boston Rehearsal 
Studios 
¢ Completely 
renovated 
e in South End, nr T, 
X-pressway & Pike 
e Security guard 
e Easy load-in 
¢ Free Parking 


METAL DRUMMER 
sks bass, gtrist(s), vocalist to 
form melodic metal band. 
Must write & be serious. 
Have $s “pa PA. Cali Tom, 
288-8474 
Multi-Keys & Midi Drummer 
both w/vox_ ski wrkng 


Club/GB and. 
508-384-7084 


Orig pop band sks dedic 
voc harm. Inf: 


RIDE EM HIGH 
Must have decoaton.eutp 


SHRIMP TOAST 
Wntd: Lead voc to 


funky a ag oy fast 
gy -& — Chilis 
r* Hendrx. 


tape. 8 irplay. 
61 a 6137 or 
— 


Jay 


IS WEDNESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 
Wanted: Drummer for 


Wanted: lead/rythm gtr/BU 
vox for accoustic duo, perf 
60's & 70's covers & 1st-rate 


Pp. equipment, ‘ 
aft 5, '391- 1362, 588-3538 


pte cisic hts bnd sks vers 
wedaings 4/wk i 4 


Coa 


CREATIVE GUITAR 
Fill your summer with music! 
Lessons w/Joe Therrien, 
Berklee Grad! ALL LEVELS- 
MANY STYLES! 267-8936 


BE A PIANIST! 
Will teach all ages. 
Professional Pianist has 
B.A. in Music Education 
Call 266-1011 


BE ASTAR 
Singing lessons w/ best 
teacher in town. Rock, F 
folk, mus theatre 625-3733 


Dante Pavone will 

stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS welcome. 
SPECIALIST in correcting 


THE DE 


rofessional 
"i ontle oat yiseo tysiams 


Audio equipment for musician, 
studio, & road. 
For best price and service 
call us first 


(617) 426- 2875 


Drum & percussion lessons, 
Brklee grad all ages/levels, 
contemp wrid iS, unique 
instrmts, Cary 524-3484 


LEARN PIANO 


AND KEYBOARD! 
Beginners to advanced, 20 
yrs performance experi 

in rock, blues , R & 


Learn to sing in a supportive 
atmosphere. inners wel- 
come. Maryann 9571 


PIANO LESS 
All ages and levels. 
in Kenmore Sq & JP. Exp 
teacher with Master of 
Music. 524-9309 


SHAKUHACHI: 


BAMBOO F' LUTE 
Kinkoryu teacher fers 
lessons in honkyoku and 


at 876-8552. 
ALISTS! 


veloping pr Voice STUDIO ~~ 
617-492-8107 10am-9:30pm 


MUSICAL 
pag dhe 
& EQUIPMEN 


“1958 Fender P- 
bass, others too. Cash or 


‘au 
Beauty, 


trades considered. 
401-766-8657 4-9 week- 
days, 9-9 weekends. 


BASS INSTR 
Berklee grad teaching bass 
Phone Melvin 


Complete 24 track noe 
studio equipment w/MID 
workstation & 


DX7-2 Synthesizer w/ ac- 


cessories, Ronald, 
326-9169. 


ESQ-1 fi $650. 
w/ flight case $50, 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Pianos bought & 
sold; U ' 
Grand, 

Best 


JD. Furst & Sons Piano Co. 
185 Road 


off the 1700 block oF Beacon St.) 


617873860044 


Gretsch drums ali natural 

wainut lacquered finish. 

pgp ond w/Rims ne. 
are power tom 

- #, All ys excell- 

ent. Call days $795 592-2769 


GUITARS 


FOR SALE 
Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.-1955, 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsc 
Super Rick 12-S 


Strats, Teles etc. 320 8087 
267-6077 


meray pace 


organ, 
complt w/disc drive, 2 amps, 
& Dench Like new, used 2 
mos. $19,000 will sacrifice. 
$10,000. 603-267-8108 


Tascam 4tr, rec. Exc con- 
dition, $375 .mesa boogie 
MRK2c_ simuiclass vaggh 
wood cab, rev, evm, Fisoo. 
case. F/sw ex con, $1200. 
pity OF armed mix. 6 ch, ex 
5. 55 Call 925-3433. Lv 
msg 
Korg electronic piano 76 
keys dynamic touch, tone 
variance built-in stereo 
speakers, like new, best 
offer 323-7044 


K M1 
non ws 


a 16 bit samples and 
$1525 242-1757 


Kurzweil K1000 PX rack 


MOVING MUST SELL 
TOA MX 106R aa 
mixer 6 channels hi/lo Z in- 
put oa by BE. 380SE 
SSG Be we ye 

SIEL x elec kybd, 72 

stnd keys,10 presets 

sipecete soft case & stand, 

SHURE Pri ue 16L 

bz condensor $35. All items 

in exc cond or better, CALL 
MIKE 661-4850 


* * PIANO x x 
1986 Mason & Hamlin studio 
Excellent condition. 
$3500 or best offer. 
Call Felix 437-9539. 


PIANO FOR SALE 
Yamaha bik at be pa 
upstrs, cnrs ‘a a 
Exe old. $3000 or 
bo Iv msg 738-5891 


Reconditioned upright 
iano, excellent condi 

asy move -$600 Call 
693-7076, 628-0751 


RECORDING STUDIO need 
$$$ MCI 2” 16TK tape deck 
7K MCI 16 buss console 
3.5K Steinrt 9ft concert 
grand piano 8K B/O 

(413) 586-6200 


Roland W-30 music work 
station. 2wks old, 2yr war- 
, $1795. Call Glen at 

i at 


Steinert baby grand piano, 
circa 1930's, mahogany 
case, very playable as is, any 
work doubles resale value. 
No reasonable offer refused. 
Call 301-495-5866 or 
508-548-6751 


Tascam 8 track recorder, 
Model TSR8, new cond 
$2200, Tascam 388 recorder 
$2400, Anvil case for 388 
$250, Roland JX10 naoere 
$650, Roland pad $500 
Amesbury (508) 388-3413 


YOU WIN--!I WIN 
| MUST SELL--YOU BUY 
CHEAP. Home recordi 
studio. Tascam M-208, 
8x4x2 mix board. Exc for live 
ications also. List $999, 
. Tascam PB-32B Patch 
bay, list $130, $80. W/ or w/o 
anvil ATA rack case, list 
$300, $125. Tascam Porta 1 
Ministudio, 4track+ DBX, list 
$525, $375. All w/ less than 
20hrs use. BGW Power amp, 
75W/side, $150. Uttimate 


pas (white) w/ HD stand & 
ber cases. Package list 
$770, $350. King 600 
Trumpet, $120 ender 
Rhodes, fair cond, $95. Mike 
stands, $15ea. No reason- 
able offer refused. 561-5830 
lv msg. 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 
luce your Own 


O-TAPE. 

r 4 track, your 
machines & your music bet- 
ter than anyone. Why not do 
it yourself on a one inch 16 
track at Red House! Full mu- 
sic production service & en- 
gineering instruction avail- 
able...or you do it all--no 

essure, no clocks. Cail 

82-3367, ask Steven for de- 


DE 
You know 


Musicians National Referral 
jusicians and 


PHOTOS! 
Internationally published 
available for 


all of 
needs. (617)731-1400 


re a rr a 
PIANO MOVING 
Expert-Lowest rates. Also 
total restoration, buy, sell. 

767-0113 


PROFESSIONAL 


VER/ 
Female, 1 "'s of miles on 
class 1. Coast to coast. Will 
consider smaller vehicle, 
i there safely and on 
1? on the 


1ST 10 ROWS 
ALL SHOWS 
Sinead O'Conner 


as 


sag 
sees? 
af 


TICKET WORLD 
The best tickets to all con- 
certs, sports and theatre 


yer eae ae 465 
Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 
203-249-1000 


00000006 
NEW KIDS ON THE BLOGK 


VLP. Backstace Pass 


Access to all 
areas all shows. 
pol ber 


Pighest oft and 
phone number to: 
1085 Commonwealth Ave. 
Suite 176 
Boston, MA 02215 


The Sterling 
Limousine Concert 
Special package 
includes travel to 
and from the con- 


certs including the 
Great Woods con- 
cert series. 


up and dropped off 
at your locations, 
en route yd 
the luxury of a fully- 
serviced stretch 
limousine. 

Avoid the traffic 
arriving and depart- 
ing, while relaxing 
in the comfort of a 
Sterling Limousine. 


Pare imme 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


1M0 

For limtd time: Re icordy low 
prices. Boston fameereat 
Studios - Compitly renovtd, 
in So. End, sec guard, eas’ 
load-in, free pkng. 569- 569-9004 


$175 & up, convenient & se- 


cure location, plenty of park- 
ing, on trainline. 364-1400. 


ai nites)we In 


nice. 


SONATE 
STUDIO! Safe, 
894-5031 


BOSTON. 
(617)423-4858 


738-0044 


EWEONE ND 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS 
Sound Proof if 
Clean rooms 
Available now!!! 
617-391-8272 


JULY 27, 1990 


BRAND NEW 


EMPIRE 
REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


Fenway area close to 
Berklee 24hr access AC, 
pone ol Br phaaerng best 


bulng 9175 and up and up and up 100 Sq 


Ft to 600 Sq Ft 566-4 


Rehearsal space near 
Berklee/Back Bay. Clean 
professional easy going 

a month. 


studio 675sq ft $154.50/mo 
illustrators pref, nontoxic avi 
ASAP 491 (489-3448 


BOSTON, non-live in studio 
from $125-150. Prkg ht 
elec incid. Elevator 


FORT eg cop geben area, 


sq ft, 
$2boymo. uti incl. Cali 


WHERE 
CHECK 
THE 
BOSTON 
PHOENIX 
JAZZ 
SECTION 








JULY 27, 1990 





en 


Be SY ee te Sy ae 


DON’T DRIVE 


Younes sts 00 the Brno! 


1-800-339-5152 


Limos 
BY 


xTC 
“An Excellent Ride Cool 
Chauffeurs” 
SUMMER SPECIAL $30hr 
1-800-464-6966 


New Stretch Lincoins, 
Cadillacs, Luxury Sedans, 
= and Buses. + aon 

rvice * Boydguards + Cor- 
porate » Concerts « Tickets « 
Group Rates + Bachelor 
Parties (617) 472-2370 XTC 


+ An Excellent Transpor- 
tation Company « All Major 
Credit Cards. Accepted 


ye 


LIMOU: 
For the Gael on evening of 
discreet luxury, chauffeur 
driven Lincoln stretch 
limosuines. Airport service 
available 1H B. 846-2000 or 


ST SET 
oo ALE LOBSTER! 

Blue Ribbon Recipies! 

oe , PotPie, Pizza, & 

More! $10, RM 955 Mass 

Ave #188, Camb, Ma 02139 


CHEF PAUL 
PRUDHOMME'S MAGIC 
Magic Seasoning Biends 
(formerly Cajun Magic) have 
a new look but the same 
great taste, to spice up any 
kind of cooking. The _ail- 
natural blends have no MSG, 
Sugar, or preservatives, and 
all seven are Lape Sp “ in- 


cludin age 
(604) 947-8713 oF 








cook! 
1-800-4-K-PAULS 


EMACK & 
BOLIO’S 


1310 Mass = Harvard Sq, 
Cambridge. Introduces its 
own tn frozen 
ogurt. 0% fat, 0% 

90 Calories a 
Scoop. You Can't touch this! 


Homade italian Pasta 

Sauce! Also Free with 

Purchase Banana bread 

recipe. Send $3 to: 

veo iarello a 1205 
MA 02144 


ee 


- Pa. ave, Boston 








TERER 
Gourmet Natural Foods 


ASTROLOGY _ 


Ss 
blorythyms and more. 








seman ae as or . 


Gift Certificates Available 
1-800-869-1691 


a TROLOGY EAST 
ering a complete 
line of astrological 
charts and interpreted 
reports for the amateur 
and professional astrologer 
Natal « Relationship « 
Progressions & Transits 


CALL 617-323-EAST 
FOR FREE BROCHURE 


—————_—_———— 
Discover The Trends That 
Will Affect Your Life So You 
Can Maximize Potential 
Call Every Day And Get Your 
Daily Horoscope. All Signs 
Nationwide $1/min 


1-900-230-STA 
For Entertainment Only 





EXTRAORDINARY 
PSYCHIC 
COUNSELOR. 
Randal ry Bradford. 
Energ enhance- 
ment/nealing. Phone con- 
sultations. Visa/MC/AMEX. 
(213) 820-5281 or 
(213) REALITY. 


Free personality test 
your personality 
determines your happiness 
Know why. Cail 
1-800-367-8788 


Sob vy RM 
INTERESTED IN 





MIRIM 
Droahaperse Chinese 


152 Harvard Ave, Alliston 


TAKE ROMANCE FOR 


ARIDE... 
to Tanglewood, you 
islands or anywhere 
choose. Perfect picnics for 

Baskets. 
CALL 617-731-1363 


Thal & F 





FOOD 

DELIVERIES 

AND TAKEOUT 
AKU AKU 


Chinese 
Take out & Coivories ah Gay 
11 am to 1 am. 536-0420 


BACK BAY TAKE 
Gourtnat fake out 
536-6543 


443A Boyiston St. (Corner of 
~ Pap Boylston), Bos- 
owner/location as 

ty UEapaher Great Food Store 








BCC 
ee rae #0 


“Biueine cones, 
we UNM, 


in the US' 


BLUE DINER 
Serving late nite Thurs 
till 11, Fri-Sat till Midni ht 


and Sunday till 1 
also Deliver Dinner il 1pm 


BG AMRAKE PAF ARTY 


—s will come to core any- 
where, beach, park or apart- 
ment and cater the perfect 
clambake. Featuring 
Lobsters, steamers, New 
England's best clam 
chowder and your choice of 
beer, wine or both. We fea- 
ture only the freshest sea 
food available 











MARC D. MCGARRY 
the Now dianaard of Ther 


p< Bone Call for ‘nana 


Do you blame God? Do 
know what cause and 6! 
mean? Free information; 
Universelies Leben, Post- 
fach 5643 Ab. 3/6 D-8900 
Wurzburg, W. Germany. 


EATING DISORDERS 
Anorexia + Bulima + 


Compulsive Eating 
group « individual + couples 
* family therapy 





VALERY ROCKWELL, 
M.ED. 492-7843 


Exp. caring therapist dealing 
w/ relationships, sexuality, 
personal probs., etc. Modest 
fees. Dorothy 491-6408 


Have you lived 
before this life? 
Call 1-800-367-8788 


HOLISTIC 


ERISHOTERATY., 














America's ea Ratien 


features Olive Oil, 
opressata, Smoked 
Mozzarella, Colavita, 
Balsamic Vinegar, DeCecco 
Pasta, and Provuletti. Gift 


baskets are our specialty-fill 
with the above products or 
your old favorites. Call or 
send for our color brochure. 
1-800-4-SALAMI 


1-800-472-5264 














































& profound improvements in 
the quality of your life. 


“Unlimited joy & power” 


Brown at 617-623-8047 


WOMEN & 
RELATIONSHIPS 
Therapy based on he 
Dance of intimacy” Hine 
“Women Who Love too 
Much.” Keep the focus on 
yourself and get your needs 
for loving relationship met. 
Co-dependancy counseling. 
LICSW 492-3133 


THERAPIST FINDER 
Free « Group & individual 
“Find a therapist with the 
skills, background and fee 
= want through Mental 

lealth Connections.” 


963-1583 
INSTRUCTION 


ASHA MA 
Master of Kundalini Maha 








Programs are J 
uly 26-29 at rom at the First 
, 3 Church St, 





538-5542 OR 491 -5857 


BACHELOR 
© PARTY 


Dancers 
- Call 508.5542 
or 91-6857 





40 

We rg © Glatt Kosher 
Traditional and 

Wed 








Boston's best chicken 
aan eo “Perfect 
chicken an —— 
world” Free 
mentioning ng 
783-BIRD 


SHAKUHACHI: 
BREATHING 2... 
Zen monks use a 
flute called shakuhachi me a 
way of meditation. Licensed 
and trained in Japan. For 


more info & free lesson call 
David at 876-8552. 


Yoga and Macrobiotics in 
July in Cape Cod. Ac- 
pry min — a On- 
joing lyengar ja Classes 
a Cambndge- omerville. 
Karin Stephan at the Cape 
508-349-9503 In Cambridge- 

Somerville 617-497-0218 or 

617-666-9551 





YOGA =e 
at the THEATRE “ Hathalini 
style. Get yourself in shape- 
inside and out. Great 
motivator for daily home 
practice. Guidance with ton- 
ing . energy and presen- 
tation awareness. Classes at 
the BLUEKNUCKLE 
THEATRE 18 Peo teytre 
St, Boston. Cali 728-1454 for 
reas. price/schedule 


HEALING 
BODYWORK 


BODY THERAPIES 
Look, feel, function your 
best. Reduce stress, relieve 
pain. Swedish, sports 
massage. nee cree. 
ener wor 
Certified, licensed. Steven 
Cordoza, LMT 787-5316 


CERTIFIED MASSAGE 








unique Tap Room at- 
mosphere. Pertect for next 
function 


FRIAR TUCKS 
Up to 100 
Prv Room Poop s-0417 
A2 story, VFS, wop- 


ical paradise featuring 

authentic caribbean 

architechture. The 100 Ca- 
Crescent 





pacity Club, has 
pocket billiards, CD 
Jukebox, antique yom 
and a bar. 


plete bar and Rucker 
hee hout. One 


oyiston Place, Boston, 
02116 (617) 451-1955 






“A NG NOURSELE ‘amela, 


Swedish Massage therapist. 


appoint- 


Day and fade. Low - 
ow rates. 


ments available 
Leave mes: 
WOME ONLY. 


Healing, Energizing Sports 
+ Oriental earn | 9- 
Porter Sq. Cherie 628-82 2 


FEEL THE POWER 


Therapeutic -“hands on” 
bodywork with or 
without oil. Revitalizing, 
Relaxing, Stress Reducing. 
Relieves aches & pains. 
$40/hr. Student discount. 
Green line. location. 
By appointment, Licensed 


734-8182 





MASSAGE 
Bob Waddington-Licensed 
Therapist. By appointment. 
Newton Center, 1787. 


Massage and relax;1 hour 

full body; Various techni- 

ques. Men & Women. Call 
Bill 617-871-4319 


MT/Exercise physiologist. 


Sweden massage. ae 
health. Licensed, 


Non-Sexual. Low rad ‘Cai 
Elise 1-800-902-EASY 


Professional Swedish fae 
minute masalne 
WOMEN ONLY. i | 

eee eee. ere 


Relieve peteaene , ot stress 


David Perez 629-2518 : 


PARTY 
SERVICES 
CATERING 
GAIL BLOOMER 


ALL OCCASIONS 


Available 
(617) 738-9812 


Cott TERMATIVE DY 
professional 
equipment, reasonable 


prices. aytey the Boston 
area. 603-886-57 
FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Concept Caterer 
Quality Catering with a 
creative flair for 





ys 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
and cocktail parties. 


623-0725 





Reoua weit cae 
Mat wt success(TV-Bos 








Gana 
SELF-HELP 
you 


your 


: MARRIAGE 
is falling apart? Call 
1-800-367-8788 


DIVORCING FATHERS 
with young children. 


cen Bakar 
_OH NO! 
DIVORCE 


Don't be afraid to ask for 

Help! You are not alone! Try 

“Survival Tips on Divorce” 

ust send $4.95 to WD, 

Pobox 1191 Manomet, MA 
02345 








Professional Swedish 90- 
minute masesge for 
WOMEN ONLY. Rosanne 
Beaurivage 782-8397 AMTA 
Certified 


SMOKING- WGHT LOSS 
New Russian Treatment. 
Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)1 visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out hyp- 

nosis. No wait $50. 566-0169 


Years of research and tes- 
ting have made our tapes 
powerfully effective. We are 
one of the leading com- 
panies in the field of psy- 
choacoustics-the ey he 
how sound, eee arr 

music can be used for Ac- 
celerated Learning, Self- 
healing, Addiction Recovery, 
Altered States of Conscious- 
ness and Meditation. Our 


Ss are ranteed or 
— money back fo a free 





a inote one 
or write to Acoustic Brain 
Research, Dept T. 100 
Europa Drive, Suite 430 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
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MAKE YOUR NEXT PARTY 


AN 
EXTRAVAGANZA! 
Select Entertainment 


Productions 
1-800-342-SHOW 
een KEEP CO co. 


Professional for 
* 666-3493 





AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 
BELLYGRAMS 


Ali Baba's A ens 


Great for Families 
646-4700 





ALTERNATIVE DJ 
Alternative rock/dance, prof 
equipment, reasonable 
price. Will travel. 
LET'S PARTY, DUDE! 
IN BOSTON 
617-274-5276 
603-886-5789 
EVENINGS 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATION 
BY MARY JANE 











Dig RCE 


288-2282 


HAVING AP. 
or show? Invite the 
the clown. Graduate Clown 


College: Magic jugaina, etc. 


Professional Disk Jockey 
dance to excellent music 
Laser Sound 617-489-2142 


SELECT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
PRODUCTIONS 


Quality Professiona! enter- 
tainment for ali occasions. 
Musical, comedy and variety 
acts. Dancers and more. 
Complete party services. 


BACHELOR/ETTE 
PARTIES 617-595-8191 
1-800-342-SHOW 


SMALL 


, Animas 
NO S08 TOO 
272-1495 Any Hour. 








3 Month Forecasts 
Compatibility 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 


cit Corthicates Avellable 











enhance. 
ultations. / AMEX. 
(213) 820-5281 or 
(213) REALITY. 


Find Out What Your Future 
Has To Offer You! Take 
Control Of Your Life. 
Call Our Tarot Line. 
$3 1st- $1 Add. Min. 


1-900-230-SEER 
For entertainment only 


LET ME READ 
YOUR FACE 


Psychic Readings. Send 

our photo and $5 with Box 

552 126 Brookline Ave, 
Boston MA 021215 


MRS RUSSELLS Psychic 
Studio. Horoscope and 
Tarot card reading. 1 visit 
will convince you. sae 
for parties. 531- 


PSYCHIC READINGS 
BY THE PHONE 
as featured up in Camden 
Heraid, Belfast Republican 
Journal and Preview 





magazine. Phone readings 
$30 for 1/2 hr, $50 for an hr 
New England References 
MC/Visa Dorothy 
207-445-4309 


senanurninmonn een: 
MISCELLANEOUS 


“GIVE A MAN A FISH 
AND YOU FEED HIM 
FOR A DAY. TEACH 
HIM HOW TO FISH AND 
YOU FEED HIM FOR 


The ony food that lasts a 
. The 


kind "ot "Knowledge. the 
now! that 
Ph eniy ay vay a 


a ean’ gery years. 





dog; my 





FOR Y' 
foun’ Sachets Poady 
Bears, Floral Baskets ... 


BASKET ODYSSEY 
KATHI 547-5752 


ELEGANT BOUDOIR 


Tasteh ¢ phn nn ef ar- 


‘anged in home or studio. 


iedeorante cane CLASSIC 
GLAMOUR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY. ana Lisa or Ed 


os for any 


to Of shop. poe esse” 


FLOWERS 


LATE BL’ RS 
inique 
112 South Street 
Boston, MA 02111 
617-426-5665 
BEVERLY HILLS 
FLOWERS OF 
BOSTON 


ton St. 
(or 535 35 Albeny St St, Boston) 


INN OF THE 


FLOWERS 
Gift Baskets 
Fruit Baskets 

Flower Arrangements 
delivered nationwide 


469-4115 











seme RCO 8 
BALLOONS 


iveries and 
Decorations Call 


BALLOON EXPRESS 


325-8882 
@ Mention this Ad & 
get 10% Off 


BALLOON CITY USA 
Unique balloon arrange- 
ments for your sweetheart 
Wide selection of stuffed 
animals. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 








YES!! 


TALKING BALLOONS!! 
Blow me up, Rub my string, | 
say the cutest things. Send 
$1 for printed with name, ad- 
dress and telephone no. to: 
Balloon-R-Fun, 314 Wash- 
ington Ave, Chelsea, 02150 





Last Friday | lost my dog. | 
would rather have lost my 
husband. Well it doesn't mat- 


ter Thanks to The Boston 


Phoenix We are one big 

happy family. | found my 
ind hasn't re- 

turned. “ Here Boy!” 





FAX YOUR AD 


The new Phoenix Classified 
Fax # is 


617-536-7977 


Wilderness 








(617)864-4503 








PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 


Forno Cal SO OTA 





wy Mat Were PAPER 

il. We make beautifu 
phn Paper aon 
note cards, stationery, gift 
wrap and many printing, 
copy and computer papers. 
Compared to virgin paper, 
producing one ton of recy- 
cled paper uses half the 
energy and water, saves 17 
trees, results in less air and 
water pollution, and saves 
landfill space. Send for a 
32-page color caog Eee 

and try it. (608) 2: 

Earth Care Paper, Box 3335, 
Dept 84, Madison WI! 53704 


SOMA mushrooms. Amanita 

muscariq var. flavivoivata 

(Fly agarit) $50.00 dried oz 

Other variations and grades 

available. J.L.F., POB 184BP 

Elizabethtown, IN 47232: 
(812) 379-2508 


at UNICORN 
BOOKS «®t 


From Astrology to Zen, 
Come and Browse through 
our vast collection of blank 
books, calanders, candies, 
cards, chimes, crystals, in- 
cense, jewelry , music and 
instructional tapes, sacred, 
instruments, oil lamps, and 
Statuary. We also offer com- 
plete astrological services, a 
variety of classes, and 
beautiful rooms to rent for 
counseling and workshop. 
Our hours are Mon-Thurs 
10:00-9:00 + Fri & Sat 
10:00-5:30 » Sun 1:00-5:00 - 
We are located at 1210 Mass 
Ave (Nr 


Cal 1617) 646-4680 ok 


aan ce 
PERSONAL 
CARE 


& WEAVING 
At the lowest rates. Call for 
consultation 


re ial 
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Silver Lake 


| DKoxe Fox cmer ame Ors 


ANNUAL 


FACTORY - AUTHORIZED 


Bow 


asing 


The Dodge Factory now feels that the time is right to offer our 1990 
Dodge cars & trucks at these give-away prices to make room for the 1991 
shipment. Hurry in for best selection. At these prices they won't last long! 


REBATES UP TO $2500 


‘iene: SA cnn 


FINANCING AS LOW AS 0.0%.22. 


#J0048721 


sda SHAD c Ow 
“750 


#AS497001 


1990 DAYTONA 
Chrysler Rebate $750 


#4927 eet c= 


2990 | DAKOTA PICK-UP 


Chrysler Rebar i" $1000 


6 foot bed, rear step bumper — ae ——— 


~o 


#77394 é 


56566 


> DELIVERED 


DELIVERED 


*9248 


DELIVERED 


DELIVERED 


12882 


_ 
_— EBs, DELIVERED 


with only $1 DOWN 
PER MONTH 
with only $1 DOWN 
PER MONTH 
with only $1 DOWN 


*199 


PER MONTH 


with only $1 DOWN 


*169 


PER MONTH 


with only $1 DOWN 


*239 


PER MONTH 


We have a one selection of new Dodge 
Dynastys and Spirits with a variety of options 


SAVE UP TO $3000! 
INTRODUCING THE LUXURIOUS, NEW 


Including: 1990 RENEGADE VAN CO, 


front & rear air conditioning/heating, power 
windows, power door locks, speed control, tilt wheel, 


infinity cassette, 318 cid v/8 4 speed 


automatic transmission, 2-tone paint, vista bay 


windows, 4 captain's chairs, rear sofa/sleeper, rack & 
ladder, and OVER 50 STANDARD EQUIPMENT ITEMS! 


Mftg sug retail $74, on 
SLD di Soeount 
CHRYSLER REBATE G00 


—— OR — FINANCING 
AS LOW AS 2.9% A.P.R. 


DELIVERED FOR 


$17,986 


INCL. p Epo 


ert 


EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE 


LEASE WITH $1 DOWN 


$389 /mo 


*48 mo. closed end lease($139x48=$6672) with purchase option at lease end with approved credit. Lease price based on 60,000 miles & rea- 
sonable wear & tear. Purchase option price is$1896. Taxes, insurance & reg. is additional . 1st mo & Refundable sec dep of $200 required. 


Silver Lake 


Dodge «& L 
1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
-F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


Rte 9 - 
Open M 


235-6666 


“asing 


Ce ae 
FOR SALE 


ULTIMATE LIVE- 
ABOARD VALUE 


inal pack 
elivered. 
. Leave 


Mac SE HD20, ext'd kybd, 


image wr Il, prntr + software 
barely used, $2200 or bo. 
Chris 623-7557/ 258-5242 


ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


Queen-size space sofa bed, 
gray & rust pinstripe, exc 
con, $450. Hammock never 
used, $70. 617-923-4606 

Sealy queen size bed $150, 
Conran's basic 5 drawer 


dresser, white $45. Must 
sell. Both 4 mo. old,776-7278 


old $400 or 
st offer. 82. 7337 


Ce eee 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 
COMPLETE STEREO SYS" 


Es1 tt, grace F9E ‘cart, 
monster pwr line 2+, Ref A 
all equip ex cond. Snds 
reat, list over 5K will sack 
o wate vases. Dave 


Mistubishi 417 XE stereo 
—. With am/fm re- 

/scan and 
ook SONY XM-E50 stereo 
graphic equalizer/combo 
power amp. for both. 
Call 617-631-2689. Leave 
message. 


ee 
Nakamichi 550 portable 
cassette, 3 mikes, all the ex- 
tras. Excellent cond. 
$600/B0, 661-6373 eves. 


Pioneer dirack Behannel 


best offer 
pie 


om orn B15 oF 


msg, Phil 


Nancy was just u 
ompicyed ne til 
the Phoeni: 


Wanted" 


NEED CASH?| 


We oe 


HARVARD BOOK] | 
STORE 


1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 


Loner ae 
VIDEO & 


TELEVISION 


amcorcer, anason 


WILL NEGOTIATE ANY 

DEAL for you. Car, Hse, 

Business, etc. Free 

peceg re Fee on results 
. 617-784-7840 or write: 
NEGOTIATOR. POB 

661 Avon, MA 02322. 


ee oe 
Lost & FOUND 


rd six near Kenmore 
ware Sunday July 22 
82-5874 


PEALE 
DOMESTIC 


MOVING MUST SELL 
1978 CUSTOM NOVA 
biue with crimson i 


pan a 81k miles, excellent 
mechical condition, $2500, 
864-3953 leave message 


1987 Toyota Celica ST exc. 
cond. | blue, 5-spd, snrf, 
AM/FM cass 48K $8000. 
508-635-9992 Boxboro 


1989 Honda Civic Si, Black 
moonrf, 13K, extended 6yr 
warranty $8500/bo 
773-3165 eves. 

1S00 ae Civic DX 


local ay i om =e 
$975, SP ot 115 days, 
807 eves. 


; $2495. 
Panel ye Soo00 @1 
Mazda Ri’ 


leather pot bny copenat 
$2595 Mint Motors 254-8484 


FAX YOUR AD 


re xtra 
$400/bo 776-1172 


TRAVEL 


r 
Desmoines 

phy AL! $ 
495-2680/w;484-6767/h 


- to 
1A, via Chicago. 
180/bo Becky 


ee. 27, 1990 


und trip ticket to Buflalo 
aye. 8/5, $100. 00/bo. Call 
Richard days, 617-973-3095 


Must acts Seen 
vale fr 0 for 
fai 


492-661 


HITCH A RIDE TO aay 
on a jet for $160 or less. 
Details call 


AIRHITCH (R) 
212-864-2000 
One way tama 8 for F. $250 or 


ton- San Diego 
best one” all “(G08 


756-0300 eves/ lea 


sEiten 


Get yourself a Kryptonite® Car Lock. So when 
a guy with a door jimmy in his hand and hot wir- 
ing in his heart looks in your car window, he'll see. 
that yours is one car he won't drive away with 
Order toll free: 1-800-225-5669, dept. 586 
Or send $89.95 (MA residents add 5% sales tax) 
to: MVTC INC. 95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122 


We guarantee it. If your car is stolen while locked with 
our car lock, we pay up to $500 of your auto insurance 


deductible. Call or write for details 


The Kryptonite Car Lock qualifies for auto insurance 
tate discounts in some states. Ask your insurance 5 


agent 


Available in black, blue, red and yellow 


Made in the U.S.A. 


KRYPTONITE 


Spider, convertible, 
motor excit condition, minor 
cosmetics Be Phone: 


TOYOTA Toa 19H Fa 
car, $750/b0 322.3090 ro 
eves 


TOYOTA MR2, 1985, Sep. 
air, sunrf, alarm, phone, 
$5300 best, Mary Beth, 


Triumph TR6, '75. 44K miles 


Red, no rust, exc 


Must sell, abroad. 
$6700/ B.O. (617) 247-6375 


Volkswagen bus 1974, 
1800cc, body, no rust. 
Runs but needs work. $500 
or bo, 787-3669. 

Volvo 1966 122S. 4 dr, 4 spd 
1 owner for last 18 yrs. Nwly 
rebuilt, nice ovrali cond 
$1850 Call anytime 491-4823 


secant masat A 
CYCLES 


1 adow 
4Kmiles, very clean, wind 
deflector & 3 helmets, 
$3500. 508-745-2492 Iv msg 


‘83 Suzuki GS 750T new in 


‘86 4800 original miles, black 
& silver, perfectly main- 
tained, never abused. This is 
a beautiful high performance 


$2000. “sbe-886-6071 after 


oa CX500, 1983, mint 
cond, CA bike, 12000mi, all 
access, all = $900 bo, 


's SELL! 


FLEET REDUCTION 
SALE 


1986 Plymouth Reliants 
& Dodge Aries 


Well-maintained , 
very clean, S.E. sedans, 
air cond., stereo. 


Take your pick- 
many to choose from 


fet a 
60 day, 2,500 mile warranty 


affordable 
auto rental 


585 Boston Rd., Billerica 
508/663-3030 
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ATTENTION “9876” information Providers: 
Tele-Publishing, Inc. can help 


Here’s how we can help: : . We have DIRECT T-1 
m T-1 ACCESS with ACCESS with channel 
channel banks to “900” banks to “900” and 
carriers “800” national ote 
w T-1 ACCESS with carriers. And, we have 
channel banks to “800” DIRECT ACCESS to 


carriers 976 service. 














—————— EE 





_ MSPACE Rentol 
m SOFTWARE AND You can RUN BOTH 976 
HARDWARE: Complete AND 900 lines into 
Service Bureau ONE computer. 
@ PROGRAM DESIGN 


@ MEDIA BUYING TELE-PUBLISHING INC. 


= paooucrabe tie WHY LIMIT YOUR MARKET bier oo 


Radio and Television 
= wiebiae to calls from the 617/508 areas? 


SHARING Plans We can offer you ALL of NEW ENGLAND 


™ FACTORING or NATIONWIDE coverage. 
@ Complete 
CONSULTATION 
Services 














































For more information, call Andy Sutcliffe at (617) 536-2340. 
Tele-Publishing is a Phoenix Media/Communications Group Company. 


oe sits ’ — Proerax 
WENK (OL GRAPHIC. 






































USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


scsi sss: 


















CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 


BS Phoenix <12ss:Feos 





We cannot print your advertisement without the following 


























information: 

Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies er : DAI} 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 23 ieee 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any reason, oo og i Se SETI, TES RAR: RET Le SR Sa, EE ENTRENOUS ESCORT 
to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability whatsoever LINES 15.00 per line 15.00 perline $ 
for any error for which it may be responsible beyond liability to give ADDRESS: (4 line min.) (3 line min.) 
the advertiser credit for so much of the linage occupied by the = ee ee ee Pel i, 1g Oi parle: 16.00pefne $ 
advertisement as is materially affected by the error, provided that the ‘ hc : wer 
Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error in an advertisement City: STATE: ZIP: 7 pt. bold headline 17.25 perline 17.25 perline $___ 
within seven days of publication. 9 pt. bold headline 18.50 perline 18.50 perline $ 
COPY REGULATIONS tet 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the Capitalized words 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American ____ # of capitalized words @ $1.25 each= $ 
sold by the Phoenix. Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 SUBTOTAL $¢ 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 

BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 






*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its 
text - illustrations 

To determine correct category placement 

No advertisment containing a private phone number and/or address 
will. be accepted in the Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix box 
numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. 

All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address 
and telephone number. 

CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 

There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will 
be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in 
Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. 






2 BENE: SRR ER co ES ae SO eee Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
C Pick-up: $15.00 0 Entre Nous Phone Service: $15.00 


ORES NEE SE SRE aD setae = Re Ree x # of weeks = $ 














DATE: 


SIGNATURE: if you buy a mailbox, you get 
Entre Nous Phone Service for Free. 













neg /Escort ... Tuesday 6 p.m. Print one letter in each block. Leave a te space for punctuation. 
scort telephone verification.. Wednesday, 12 noon HEADLINES: 





Cha cancellations...Tuesday 4 p.m. 
A $25 lete feo will be added to Escort ond Entre Nous line ads 


placed after 6 p.m. on Tuesdays. 
OFFICE HOURS 


COIS eta een 
C0000 mpl 


123 465 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 








Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. TEXT: 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 







DOOD 
DOOD 
DIOODOOOOOOOODOOODOI: 
OOODOOOCOODOODODOSIO II 
OIDDIDOOODOOOOOOCO ot 
OOIDDOUOOODOIDOIDOI LOI) 
DOOD III 


123 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 






ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 

Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in 
commercial advertisements only. Telephone numbers printed in the 
Escort section must be verified by the advertiser. The deadline for 
verification is ey _— noon. i line is mi Wp it will 
not appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in 
automatic assignment of a Phoenix box number and charged to the 
advertiser. 















the isement. 

The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not ired to open and 
coy of oh Gaidal-inaddas atari: ban enter entito 

discard or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited 

advertisements, the like. 






THE BOSTON @B 


Mail to: The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 
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DALE eBYe PHONF 
Nation's Largest & Newest Dating Service 
24 Hour Service 
* Q 1.900-226-2003 





MAKE THE 
BOSTON 
CONNECTION! 































GAY 
BOSTON 






























1-900-988-3135 

CO’ 1-900-988-3139 CHAT LINE 
1-900-226-2007 A private phone line for Boston's 

cy" 1-900-988-3136 dscrete and closeted gayibi young 
1-900-226-2004 mag ating ce gee oe sab abes 
1-900-2 26-2006 week you can try us for FREE. Just nt « - 
1-900-988-3137 Rus eatin’ te 









ANONYMOUSLY connected to the 
next caller. Local tolls, if any, to 
Boston, extra. Adults Only. 


(617) 262-0040 
Free Membership: 


se 


oO 1-900-226-2005 

CO 1-900-988-3138 

FREE! FREE! FREE! FREE! FREE!FREE!FREE! 

Leave Your Name & Message Call 1-800-388-8274 
- $5 per min. (3 min. program) 


VOICE PERSONALS 













e Listen, or Record Yours 
¢ For Dating and Friendship 

¢ Categories for Every Lifestyle 
¢ Voice Maliboxes Ensure 



























Privacy 
¢ Not a PARTY LINE! 













$1.45/min. Free Info: 
1-800-927-INFO, Ext. 9127 









a. : 
Lines— 


Change Your Life! 
Make New Single Friends 


I-976-1515 


TALK TODAY — MEET TOMORROW 
50¢ per minute (75C the first) 





SINGLE? 


Looking for Mr. or Ms. Right? With Talking : 
P 1 Ads an find that special someone ag see teeny! Boe 
api — en s sounded like the kind of guy | could be 


today! It’s easy and only a phone call away. Here’s comfortable with. 
obert: | was hoping someone like 


how! 

1. Just dial 1-900-860-1020 Cindy would answer: We made a dat 

2. You'll hear Talking Personal Ads from eligible, = 

successful people in your area who would like to 

meet you! Each ad is recorded in the person's own 

voice, so you can really tell what they're like. 

3. Then record your own Talking Personal Ad. 

There's no need to give out your phone number 

because your private voice mailbox within hours will a 

be filled with replies from other exciting singles. . The Unique 
Take your pick! Have a date tonight! Your search ' 2 Electronic Singles 


stops here. We're here to help. ' : Bulletin Boar 
E y \ 

















Fulfill Your Personal 


Fantasy!) 


Call 1-976-3278 
No Other Phone Line Like It! 












Meet Interesting 


° dA 
the Pal Connection |] Singies in Your 


Area! 
1-900-860-1020 
YOUR PRIVACY GUARANTEED ) a 1(3) 646-DATE 


Designed for 
18+ Please! 


It's Amazing How Your Call May Help You 
Turn Your Fantasy to Reality! 
#1 Source @-TCA 617/508 
6 cents per minute, $2.95 the first 


One call can LADIES 
change if all! THIS ..OR THIS? 


Going out with phonies Men with Integrity 
) Bins Dates Candlelight Dinners 

ee (i vs») Friday night bar scene Ti : 

) ; « ea Going out with girlfriends : for Two 

Video dating Dat ing the M an of 
Singles parties Your C hoice 

Chance meetings Being in Control of 

Meat markets —- Your Lovelife 

OM enemutioucd (Vo /NVonsense Intros 


Take control NOW. In total privacy. In your home. Meet the 
man who could change your life. You make the choice. 


eat 1-800-888-8039 


to record your personal ad and get your private voice mailbox 
or, if you're really busy 


cat 1-800-777-7769 


To record your personal ad and your phone number. 
Callers and replies are sorted by area code. 


1-900-646-3283 $2.00 111 minute - 9S¢ each additional. 













































¢ 3420 
1-97 6-SNGL mt pie (508) 
Call PREFERENCES, Boston's Premier Singles Voice Mail Service. 


We have hundreds of people like yourself looking to meet someone 
special. Call 617-494-1020 to record your personal message FREE! 
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Hot late night - 
nly for adi 


AVFTER® 

MIDNIGHT 
LINES 

sweet temptation 
1-900-990-2007 


Ladies Line 
1-900-226-1226 


1-90¢-226 0007 All he woMan, gman can anc 


$2 por min. adults only 
TTLTILLI LI 


IN. MUST BE 18 TO 


WET oS Doubledressers 
MISBEHAVIN Exchange 


CALL THE GIRLS WHO ARE call 
GOOD WHEN THEIR BAD! Dana or Diana 


1-900-446-0446 
and 


mike or michelle 
1-900-446-1446 


F dahalehebshehshdetelbeypethlechedecbecbebbehtteeeb bball be 


z 
> 
“A 
“ 
z 
© 
“ 
r 4 
?) 
” 
= 
—_ 
Q 
< 


7-900-990-0300 1-900-990-2017 
ae : Tf 


STRICTLY FOR ADULTS 
| | 1-900- 
LINES 990-346 
HEATHER BA # |) | DENMARK DIAL “1-900-988-0001 
eR . I 1-900-988-0002 
. =z 1-900-988-0003 


SCANDINAVIAN SEDU 
$2 PER MIN. FOR ADULTS 


bcp Z TWO NEW ALL HOT ALL 
1-900-990-5478 : ee oe ; ADULT NUMBERS 
ALMOST ANYONE! ‘GAUCY =. | L€ Siren vor 1-901 446-0002 


1-900-990-5233| z=. >a 


AMERICAS 
| MOST WANTED YOUR WILDEST DREAMS! 
HOT NAL AIENG WOMEN STRICTLY ADULTS ONLY 
by SS ef i# : R MIN 


aoe AS WOMEN WHO DON'T 
/1-900- 990- 2008 1-900-990-0009 
1-900-990- 2009 SOUND 


DULTS CALL NOW! $2 E ONLY ADULTS $2 PER MIN. 


$2 PER MIN. FOR ADULTS 





F virAdricic 
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—— ONLY 10¢ MIN ——— 
1, NEW LINE 


Young Guys & Gals Looking For A Good Time 
SWINGERS LINE 


19550+2244 


Couples, Singles, Swapping, Mix & Mach 
Group Scenes 
BIG & BEAUTIFUL 


Satie The Line For Big & Beautiful Women and The 
Men Who Love Them. 


You must be 18 or older 
Ladies - ask our moderators about FREE coustesy lines 


1550 56356 


BISEXUAL 
1 ON 1 


BISEXUAL 
GROUP 
ACTION 


ONLY T0€ MEN/20¢ FIRST MIN/S1 FIRST 9 MINS 
617& SOB AREA CODES/24 HOURS A DAY 
YOU MUST BE 18 


Wet & Wild 
BAS oh 


HAVE IT 


| WANT IT! 


1onil 


1 900 990 9922 


JULY 27, 1990 


BOSTON BABES $19.95 


Mistress Victoria 
28 5'10", 36D-26-34, Get down on 
your knees & SUBMIT to your desires 


| uel 
Horny housewife, likes rear deliveries 


da 
Kinky co-ed, she’ll try anything once 
Maura 
36-26-36-9, very accomodating 


Bonnie 


18 & very naughty, needs you to 
spank her 


Nurse Nancy 
Blonde & busty, emerald eyes, 
submissive & always in uniform 


osh 


6'3", 185 Ibs, loves younger men 


617-393-9021 


ted: 3rd shift 
Female ‘Operators v0 ams m-5 pm 


vA ATT: 
Unlimited Time & Discreet Callbacks 
Billed to your card as Shades/Insight. 


HOT 1 on! 


THE WAY IT SHOULD BE!!! 


1-900-446-9090 


$10.95 PC 


TALKSLIVEE WITH THE MOST 


ALSO TRY N.Y. PARTY GIRLS 


1-900-USA-4LUV 
DIRECT ONE-ON-ONE 


CONNECTIONS—NO CALL BACKS 
$14.95/15 MIN. 





JULY 27, 1990 


Adult Video Blowout! | 


100's of titles in stock! 
Prices start at:S7.99 


Boston 628 Washington st (Corner of Washington & Essex) 
Monday- Saturday 8:30am - midnight « Sunday noon - 11pm 


rr” 


er Monday-Saturday 9am - | ‘pm e Sunday noon - 8pm 


LSSOMEAM 


20¢ Ist min./10¢ ea. add’l/9 min. $1 


18 Years 
or older. # 


* All Lines Available to 617 & 508 area codes __ 


1-550- 7927 


10¢ ea min / 20¢ 1st min / 9 min $1 


A SWINGERS PARADISE 
Men, Women, Couples 
in your area that love to swing 
18 yrs. or older 


When whips 
and chains 


excite you 


1-550- 


p 


9 4% 7 


Callers outside 617/508 area code 
Dial 617-621-1438 
$15 for 35 mins. 


10¢ ea min 
20€ Ist min/9min $1 


Waltham 465 Moody St Pal 


Con Fou 
Jw nfYe A, 7 


I know I can turn you on with my 
erotic desires. Come on, turn me 
on with yours. The most exciting 
fantasy callers will receive a 
personal call from one of our 
luscious ladies! Call 24 hrs. 


Toll free, absolutely no minors. 
1-900-568-3422 


Call our underground hotline for new 
numbers too hot and spicy to print. 
1-900-346-5463 95¢ per minute. 


a eee rform 


Fier tach otter, 


| ctoalberees to release your tension 
ig and exite you with sensual instruc- 
iam tions. 


24 hours. Toll free 


Hi 1-900-246-2424 


($1.95 ea minute, $2.95 1st minute) 


| Call our underground directory 
| HOT LINE for numbers roo hot 
| Se ES Fe 


HF {900-346-5463 


| | awe per minute) 


y 
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DREAM GIRLS 


TALK LIVE! 
SIZZLING 1-ON-1 PRIVATE 
1-900-24-MODEL 


| -900-64-MODEL 


PAID to 


PLEASE 


Hot and Ready 
1 900 226 5028 


Slave to Love 
1.900 226 5024 
Safe Sex 
1.900 226 5020 

Love For Sale 
1900 226 5016 

Bad Boys Trained 
1900 226 5027 


Come And Get It 
1 900 226 5023 


1-900-LOVE-MEN 
1-900-999-3131 
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7 PHON k SERVICE TP 
ThE BO, > | FREE] Baa | sass 


SOMETHING 
oe 


SOM YOU . 
CANT Gel 7 ar HOME 3 
Ladies place 
our 
personal ad 


Te ve |FREE| a 
CALL 1-900-230-LIVE || 233", | =222"=)| 0 “Tk 


(that's 1-900-230- 454 | 1-900 
FOR REAL WOMEN WHO WANT CAGE ad) | | Resord your own 
TO GO LIVE WITH YOU! PLEASE 04 


454. 
CALL (212) 753-8377 00 
$1 per minute, $2 the 1st. Strictly for adults over 18 only It’s your one- 


-one L NO OTHER 
FOR MEN ONLY! ONE-TO-ONE || ‘Connection LINE LIKE IT 


CONNECTIONS 1-900-535-BODS | |“! _] |__Seancare 
HOT for || 228 


The son a Like It 
1 -900- 535. “JOCK 


(THAT'S 1-900-535 


1-900- 535-4MEN 


(THAT'S 1-900-5 


1 .900- 535- HUNK 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-4 


SeEae ||| GIRLS ARE WAITING 
iB ws seen CALL THEM ALL! 


1-900-HOT-GIRL*S = 
“2 = Be FOR ADULTS ONLY 


(THAT'S 1-900-468-4475) 


1 -900-230-2400 ARE WANTING 
1-900-HOT-LADY ‘i.:"" 


(THAT'S 1-900-468-5239) 


1-900-230-0500 tic 
DREAM DATES 
1-900-230-3333 ratnisis 

~~ = ts - FANTASIES 
; jaa . 1 -900- 454-0600 MIDNIGHT CONFESSION-THE 
i ih oho NIGHT MAKES THEM TELL! 
1 900 230 1 31 3 WOMEN'S PRIVATE 
Le LiTeTe} | | 1-900-230-1313 ses 


ey N Milo), | atte) ie) | mere) || eagle) La 
1-900-535-6969 
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NOW YOU CAN 
RESPOND TO AN 
AD BY PHONE: 
SIMPLY CALL 
1-900-963-6873 


(1-900-96-ENTRE) 
THEN DIAL ANY BOX 
NUMBER WITH THE @ 
SYMBOL, NEXT TO IT 


($2 for the 1st minute, $1 for 
each additional minute) 


2-1 
ington St nouth 02188 
@ 9120 (exp 8/1) 


Attractive young couple 
wants to help you live out 
your . Send letter 
w/photo. Box 1629 


Business gentleman be- 
lieves buxom is beautiful will 


be very generous per- 
sonal cleavage pictures 
38DD or send to 
28 SO Main St Box 
4000-239 Randolph Mass 


a a a nr emt 
Creatively submissive, 
mature M ix 


up. Attr DWAES8 seeks WF 
intrstd in trying 
pondeen oe 
Fintecles for fun and 
excitement. Box 6565 
Gooding WM 30, 62". 200, 
skg affair w/ F or strai 
couple. @ 9150 (exp 8/15 
JOIN OUR FUN 
Priv for attr discrt 
cross-dressers. Phot/phn. 
Box 6587 
MWM, | straight, secure, 
42, seeks 


WF for discreet 
relationship. reply in con- 


SWINGERS 
stabl group seeks house 
for parties. Newcomers wel- 
come. SASE &/or ph. # POB 
542 Needham Hts 02194 


SWM,slim,sks slim,25- 
35,to visit nude 
& resorts,poss rela- 


New Bedford,MA 02745 


WANTED: 
Attractive porte as to 
accompany le e, 
wealthy and educated males 

X lead to 
travel and exotic times. Send 
Resume and picture to 
611 Alliston, MA 02134 
Wanted: Cpl that is clean, 
fun, adventurous,-daring, bi 
or wants to try, & open to 
new things w/ this cin & 


horn white cpl. Ph/ph. 
Bonle ates exp 46) 
ie attracty WCpl skg F 
for fun & intimate 
times. Send photo & #. 
1289 

@ 9151 (exp 8/15) 


ADULT 
SERVICES 
BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 


S 
lor bachelor, lay & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Also: January 1990 
PENTHOU: 
CENTERF 
Stacy now a bie! 
Over 70 girls available. 
1 7336 
Beautiful, faithful Asian 
ies seek - ° 


lad 
oo. Free brochure 
702-451-3070, ive address. 


FOR 
DISPLAY 
RATES 


PLEASE 
CALL 


536-5390 





DISCREET DATING 
a gy 
men. 508-224- 

Everyone ie Wieling For You! 


Get Lucky Today. 
Call Our Adult 


oanre’ Me eayamex 


LEATHER CLUB 
Man to man 


Serious Oni! Private No 
Escorts. (617) 282-7196 


Reveal 


TEXAS PHONE AFFAIRS 
Beautiful, warm & friendly, 
my Live Nas pf Fantasy. 

rs 
1-800-460-4306 
1-900-988-8721 
MC/VISA/AMX/DISCOVER 
: TALK ro ME 
ogether we’ 
deepest fantasies. eee 
phone conversation. Call 
Amanda & friends: 
508-. 56. Billed dis- 


creetly to our 
Visa/Mastercard. Aduits. 
$24. 

CHY Interested in 


meeting 
* other singles? 


CALL 1-900-786-RSVP 


For recorded personals 
$2 each minute 





HELP FOR 
RY pC OF. B 
ADDICTIONS 


Comprehensive 
evaluation & cffective 


\E1) 
ED 


Martin Kath: 


617-855-319] 


teleFANTASY™ 
1-800-FON-4SEX 
-B00-366-6739) 


Anytime!! 
AMUNIsa/MC 


1-800- 


1-800-877-3239 


Let Us Do It 










Only $1 
per minute 


No Credit 
Card 
Needed 










Executive 
Sweets 


Visa/MC/Amex 
LIVE 24 HRS 


(303) 761-6552 


Come fantasize 
with us 








1 900 741 LIVE 


15 minutes minimum 


1 900 USA 8887 


15 minutes minimum 


Indulge 
Your Most 
FORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES 


EROTIC PHONE 


CONVERSATIONS 


212-262-7153 
major credit cards 


Texas n 
Dreamline 
1-800- 
RAW SEXX 


1-800-729-7308 
24 hours 







Singles 


One-on-one 





THe 


Fulfill your 
wildest 
fantasy . . . 


Live, 
one on one 


very 
303-233-1149 


Become a 
customer 


00/min 


In your area 
traight, 
lesbians, gay & 
bi couples & 
threesomes. 
iat aebied 


M 
ee 

: 

Wi fot) morolanatel-sanit-] 
& discreet 
Serving all 

Tea tareirelare, 


COUPLES MEET COUPLES 
SINGLES MEET SINGLES 
COUPLES MEET SINGLES 


(508) 224-7339 


anytime est.1978 












DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


DIAL-A-HUNK 
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Uncensored Confessions! 
Hot Girls. 
Tell All! 
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PARTY 
GIRLS 
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1-800-999-6666 
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MAN-TO-MAN 
CONTACTS 


TALKING PERSONAL 
ADS ARRANGED BY 
AREA CODE 


YOU DIAL IN 

YOUR AREA CODE, 
YOU GET ADS 

FROM MEN IN 

YOUR LOCAL AREA - 
NOT FROM ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY. 


RECORD YOUR OWN AD AND OPEN UP A PRIVATE VOICEMAIL BOX INSTANTLY! 
LISTEN TO LOCAL ADS IN YOUR AREA «- MEET MEN IN YOUR AREA NOW! 
RECEIVE MESSAGES IN YOUR OWN PRIVATE VOICEMAIL BOX TONIGHT! 


MEN FOR MEN 


ADULTS 
(900) 234-3500 ‘3 


$2.00 1ST MIN 
$1.00 EA ADD’L MIN 
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Escorts 
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ANGIE 
Hot & Sexy Black Escort 
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A sensual male massage 
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ATTENTION 
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Hot body massage by 
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of the Orient sure 
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617-720-0311 
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Discreet professionals 
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Ultimate pleasure for preop 
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~ SUMMER HEAT _ 
24 hr escort. 
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The girl next. door. AC 
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Guys get your feet wet -Plunge in 
Fresh young girls 
so take a chance 
We guarantee, you'll 
never forget! 


e 1/2 hr. rates available 
Senior Citizen 


Discounts 


¢ Special rate for 
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¢ Specializing in 
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Interviewing 
Female Escorts 
Leave Message for 
Assured Prompt Reply 
Open 7 days 11AM -6AM 
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By Night Under the 
Stone Bridge 
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The God of Nightmares 
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: i . UNDER COVER 
Czech iil Karel Capek was ' Anglophilia 
virtually airbrushed from his runs amok 


nation’s literary heritage 
following his death in 1938. 
Now, in the centennial of his 
birth, new editions of Capek’s 
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Coyote Waits The Borderless World ues 611007) 

| by Tony Hillerman Power and Strategy in the by Jerry F. Bishop and 

| Officer Jim Chee and Lt. Interlinked Economy Michael Waldholz 

| Joe Leaphorn are together by Kenichi Ohmae In perhaps the most ambitious 

| again unraveling another This is a book that will scientific research project _ 
spellbinding Hillerman change the way managers ever, an attempt is being made 
mystery set in the Be view the world and their to identify all genes in the 
beautiful desolation of fae businesses. It is the culmina- human body. The discoveries 
Navajo New Mexico. The tion of pathfinding work on will speed disease cures but 
plotting and characterization the dominance of consumers they will also raise important 
make this a page-turner. and the melting away of ethical questions. 
Harper & Row, $19.95 national economic borders. Simon and Schuster, $22.95 

Harper Business, $21.95 


Nantucket The Disappearance of From the Kingdom 


Gardens and Houses the Outside of Memory 
by Virginia Scott Heard, A Manifesto for Escape by Elie Wiesel 
photography by Taylor Lewis by Andrei Codrescu A collection of landmark 
From charming seaside cottages — Codrescu presents a speeches and personal 
to formidable estates, from “ere memoir of crossing from essays that defined Nobel | 
gardens of grand design to tiny Romania to the West, Peace Prize recipient Wiesel 
English herb knots, Nantucket's why ior va a critique of current as an advocate for humanity. 
rich heritage is on display. world literature and a It includes Wiesel's testimony 
Little, Brown, $40.00 jeremiad against at the trial of Klaus Barbie 
ignoring imagination. and his Reichstag speech. 
Addison-Wesley, $17.95 Summit, $19.95 


Summer ee | Trusting Ourselves Memoirs 
by Alice Gordon and ae | aN | The Sourcebook on ANDREI by Andrei Sakharov 
| Vincent Virga ue | Psychology for Women SAKHAROYV | In these memoirs completed 
| Thirty-seven of America's =| by Karen Johnson, M.D. and | shortly before his death, 
finest writers celebrate a | Tom Ferguson, M.D. (@ Sakharov recounts his 
the season John Updike Pear ©) This groundbreaking work is wr life as a pioneering physicist, 
characterizes as ay | the.only book to cover every ; : creator of the Soviet 


"...freedom felt in | aspect of psychology as it H-bomb, Nobel laureate, 
the body itself." applies to women. It - ; dissident, and human rights 
Addison-Wesley, $35.00 '7- 7). -| empowers its readers to make activist credited with the 
“=| psychological health decisions. IN changes sweeping the Soviet 
Atlantic Monthly, $22.95 MEMOIRS Union and Eastern Europe. 
Knopf, $29.95 


As Thousands Cheer On Writing Spartina 
The Life of Irving Berlin i Il ull i Advice for Those Who Write by John Casey 
by Laurence Bergreen to Publish (Or Would Like To) The story of a Rhode Island |\@ Uy 
The first full biography Grving orl in by George V. Higgins fisherman whose passion is | || 
of the king of American song- The author of 17 novels and FF the 50-foot boat he is | 
writers. Irving Berlin's life professor of creative writing building. He is tested by a fy 
spanned 101 years and was a \ 2 at Boston University explains 2 ferocious hurricane and a 
virtual rags-to-riches saga. At ; how to achieve publication. love affair. The paperback 
its heart was the great romance j It's a nuts-and-bolts, hands-on —& version of the National Book 
of Berlin, the son of a cantor, approach for the practical, A Award winner. 
and his wife, Ellin, daughter of _ . talented, but inexperienced y Avon, $8.95 
an Irish-American Catholic. writer. 
Viking, $24.95 Henry Holt, $19.95 


Charlesbank Bookshops 


B.U. BOOKSTORE MALL, KENMORE SQUARE & 67 CENTRAL STREET, WELLESLEY 
M-F 9:30-7, Sat 10-6, Sun 12- 5 (Sept-May), ‘ant 236-7442, M-F 9:30-9, Sat 9:30-6, Sun 12-5, (617) 237-2837 
Free Parking on Deerfield St, MBTA Green Line to Kenmore Major Credit Cards Accepted At Both Locations 
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CLEOPATRA: HISTORIES, 
DREAMS, AND DISTORTIONS, 
by Lucy Hughes-Hallet. Harper 
& Row, 338 pages, $27.50. 


History’s gamiest embodiment 
of the femme fatale, headstrong 
Queen of the Nile and enduring 
sex kitten, Cleopatra has survived 
the centuries, not with a mere 
nine lives but with 90. “Age 
cannot wither her. Nor custom 
stale/Her infinite variety” is how 
Shakespeare described the 
woman who brought down his 
Antony. 

Indeed, countless writers have 
re-imagined her, each to his or 
her own purpose. In this 
remarkable study, British 
journalist and critic Lucy Hughes- 
Hallet looks at the ways this 
compelling figure has been been 
re-created, to different effect, over 
the years first by her conqueror 
Octavius, and later by artists from 
Michelangelo to the pre- 
Raphaelites, 17th-, 18th-, and 


(and cavalierly) by tabloid 
newspapers charting the excesses 
of her swank 20th-century 


turned a political maneuver into.a 
spectacular boat trip up the Nile, 
caused Antony to desert his 
troops in mid battle, and 
subsequently engineered one of 
the most celebrated deathbed 
scenes in history. But likely few 
students have stopped to think of 
the origins of the story, and its 
implications. Manufactured by the 
victorious Octavius, the version of 
the Cleopatra story that is most 
familiar to us grew out of the 
propaganda that served the - 
Roman general’s own heroic 
image. Glorifying the victor, it also 
told of the inevitable defeat of a 
man distracted by not just a 
woman but an Oriental one as 
well. (The sexism and racism 
implicit in the Roman gloss on 
Cleopatra ought to remind 20th- 
century readers of that modern 
Oriental woman and so-called 
tuiner of a Brilliant Young Man, 
Yoko Ono.) 
Cleopatra was regarded by her 
own subjects with a respect and 
dignity notably absent from the 
European legend. No wanton 
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seductress but a descendant of the 
illustrious Ptolemaic dynasty, she 
ascended to the throne as a 
teenager in 51 B.C. and ruled 
Pers Lass mb ee gh mp 

and prosperity. As queen, she was 
identified with Isis (whose cult 
included Roman followers as well 
as Egyptian ones). Her celebrated 
trip down the Nile was in all 
probability a religious procession 
(recalling Isis’s sea journeys), as 
well as a display of political 
pomp. As for the impression it 
made on the reputedly hapless 
Antony, the occasion was almost 
certainly not lust at first sight but a 
mature meeting between old 
friends. 


herself. Even her apparent suicide 
has been appropriated by each 
era. Chaucer, for example, cites 
her exemplary fate — to die for 
love — as the epitome of courtly 
behavior. 

Although Hughes-Hallet’s 
subject is compelling and her 
research extraordinary, her prose 
style is neither. The reader is left 


. Particularly 
rich is Hughes-Hallet’s reading of 
the countless visual 
representations of the queen, a 
generous number of which are 
reproduced in the book. In one 
provocative analysis, she 
discusses why many of the 
paintings of Cleopatra offering her 
breasts to the asp (one 
remarkable specimen has an asp 
at each nipple) bear a striking 
resemblance to paintings of the 
Virgin, while others appear to 
make her out as the victim of 
sexual assault. The book’s final 
chapter, “Cleopatra Winked,” is a 
highly entertaining reading of 
popular culture, charting the 
ways in which actress Elizabeth 
Taylor made memorable her role 
as the Egyptian queen in the 
celebrated Joseph L. Manciewicz 
movie — not so much for her 
performance on screen as for 
appropriating Cleopatra’s fabled 
extravagance and languor during 

production. 


its 
— Robin Dougherty 











semiotics take on the junk of low 
culture and make Meaning. For 
the writers in this collection, 
Rambo and Star Wars, Uncle 
Buck, and Broadcast News aren't 
merely a good or bad night out, 
but the stuff of profound subtexts 
— loci where a generation of 
moviegoers play out their oedipal 
fantasies and the seeds of 
Reaganism are sown, where 
former flower child/rebel Luke 
Skywalker learns to “internalize 
castration” and become an 
infantile yuppie. 

But even at their most outré, 
the essayists in Seeing Through 
Movies (who straddle the worlds 


essays cover topical and diverse 
scholarly gloss on the 


psycho- 

Lucas/Spielberg blockbusters; 
Douglas Gomery’s relatively 
straightforward but fascinating 
history of movie theaters (from 
the “palaces” of the ’20s with their 
white-gloved ushers, symphony- 
sized orchestras, and free child 
care, to today’s postage-stamp- 
screen multiplexes); and Miller’s 
own essay on the evil triangle of 
TV, movies, and advertising. 

Of course, the news they bring 
us is bad, and some of it 
predictable. In “the great publicity 
spectacle that is our culture,” as 
the jacket blurb describes it, 
everything has become 
advertising, selling. It’s all one big 
conglomerate out there. The 
world is belted by crisscrossing 
horizontal monopolies that have 
revised our notions about 
competing markets. Television 
and movies, rather than 
competing, are actually different 
facets of the same multi-media, 
multi-format “product.” And every 


~ part of the product helps sell 


every other part — movie-ad TV 
shows like Entertainment Tonight 
sell movies; music videos sell the 
movie soundtrack that sells the 
movie that sells the toy tie-ins and 
the T-shirts, that sell the soundtrack 
that sells ... And the same company 
owns the movie studio, the movie- 
channel cable network, the record 
company, the magazine that plugs 
the movie, and the commercial 
products (like Coca Cola) that the 
movie plugs. In fact, the movie 
itself is often the most forgettable 
part of the total package. 

Well, what's to worry, you 
might argue. Whatever the 
marketing forces behind it, 
doesn’t Dick Tracy stand or fall as 
nothing more or less than a 
harmless piece of 
“entertainment”? Can't we let E.T. 
be E.T? 

Not according to Miller and 


company. For them, no 
Hollywood “product” is innocent 
of the forces that bring it into the 
marketplace, and the thesis here 
parallels that of Miller's own 1988 
study Boxed In: The Culture of 
TV, in which he argued that Big 
Brother has won his victory not 
by watching us, but by making us 
watch him, or it, in the form of the 
tube. The “consumer citizen” is 
the hapless couch potato these 
writers are trying to shake out of 
his sloth. In Miller’s concluding 


foregrounded' 
conjoined with the TV-ad 
aesthetics that contribute not only 
to the slam-bang, quick-cutting 
“explosiveness” of today’s action 
pics, but also to the fragmentation 
of narrative — movies that have | 
no real “story,” or have stories 
with no ending (e.g., the never- 
ending sequels), or whose 
endings are always happy 
(necessitated by those 
promotional plugs — what 
advertiser wants his product 
linked with a downer?). 

The cinematic American self- 
image that emerges in Seeing 
Through the Movies is the 
consumer citizen as perpetual 
child. Our heroes never grow up 
(Star Wars, the Indiana Jones 
movies), and unhappy endings, or 
any kind of narrative closure, are 
avoided as surely as the adult 
realities of loss and mortality. 
(The childishness in movies of 
earlier eras often had a sharp 
satirical edge that today’s bland 
“product” lacks.) Similarly, the 
closing of distance between the 
spectator and the pounding 
physical and aural spectacle on 


the screen has meant the 
debasement of other kinds of 
“distance” — the distance of 
narrative irony, ambiguity, self- 
reflection, and critical thinking. 

There’s plenty to argue with in 
these essays. Sometimes the 
tendency to deep-think will bowl 
over particular movies with a 
generalizing . Is Roxanne a 
bad movie because it has a happy 
ending? Is Fred and Ginger really 
that good? Is Network a coherent 
critique of anything? The 
compulsion to produce “readings” 
sometimes seems like an end in 
itself. On the other hand, after 
reading Peter Biskind’s Freudian 
take on Lucas and Spielberg, you 
might find yourself renting Return 
of the Jedt just to look for the 
vagina dentata sequences. 

— Jon Garelick 


CREATED FROM ANIMALS: - 
THE MORAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
DARWINISM, by James 
Rachels. Oxford University 
Press, 256 pages, $19.95. 
Charles Darwin was born in 








1809, and made his momentous 
sea journey aboard the Beagle 
when he was just 22 years old. 
Ironically, as James Rachels points 
out, he was chosen for the 
position of naturalist not on the 
basis of any scientific aptitude but 
because the captain “was looking 
for a companion.” Charles 
Darwin's upper-class background 
and genial personality, combined 
with his ability to pay his own 
way, were what secured him the 
job 


To those of us reared in the 


living in the 1830s may seem as 
remote as the Ice Age. “It was 

believed that the earth 
was only a few thousand years 
old,” Rachels tells us. “Moreover, 
it was agreed by most educated 
people that the earth had been 
created pretty much as it is now.” 
Although fossils had been 
discovered in excavation, the link 
between these curious rock 
formations and the origins of life 
as we know it was yet to be 
considered. Most naturalists 
looked to the Scriptures to 
provide a lucid explanation of 
man’s existence on earth. 

Darwin's observations while 
aboard the Beagle were to change 
all of this, though he wouldn't 
publish his theory for another 20 
years, and then only because he 
was afraid of being scooped. Well 
aware of the implications of 
evolution and survival of the 
fittest, Darwin spent the better 
part of his adult life painstakingly 
accumulating evidence to support 
his revolutionary thesis that man 
is descended not from God but 
from animals. 

With a style that is both 
entertaining and refreshingly 
concise, Rachels, a philosophy 
professor at the University of 
Alabama at Birmingham, takes 
Darwin's theory of evolution as 
the occasion for an ethical re- 
examination of some of the most 
fundamental issues facing man in 
the modern world. By extending 
Darwin's findings beyond the 
confines of natural science and 
into the far murkier waters of 
morality, Rachels challenges 
traditional perspectives on 
abortion, euthanasia, suicide, and 
racism, as well as the 
ramifications of the doctrine of 
natural selection on our treatment 
of the rest of the animal 
kingdom. 

Darwin's theories shook the 
foundations of the Victorian world 
view by implicitly challenging the 
prevailing concept of human 
dignity, the belief that man alone 
of all the earth’s creatures is 
created in God’s image. Notes 
Rachels: “One of Darwin's 
reviewers put the alternative 
strongly by asking ‘whether we 
are to believe that man is 
modified mud or modified 
monkey.’ The mud is a great 


initial disruption, and despite the 
fact that the doctrine of natural 
selection forever 
conceptions about the history of 
the earth, Darwin’s theory did 
little to uproot notions of 
humankind’s hegemony over the 
planet 

This, Rachels argues, is a 
mistake; Darwin's body of work 
undercuts our moral role. The 
acceptance of Darwinism “leads 
inevitably to the abandonment of 
the idea of human dignity and the 
substitution of a different sort of 
ethic” — in this case, the notion 
of moral individualism. “If we 
Continued on page 4 
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Continued from page 3 

think it is wrong to treat a human 
in a certain way, because the 
human has certain characteristics, 
and a particular non-human 
animal also has those 
characteristics, then consistency 
requires that we also object to , 
treating the non-human in that 
way,” Rachels writes. 

Created from Animals thus 
supplies the one ingredient that 
has been generally missing from 
the animal-rights movement — a 
well-thought-out, cohesive 
argument of ethical behavior that 
challenges man’s right to torture, 
maim, or kill other forms of life at 
will. Rachels’s theory is buttressed 
by examples of cruelty 


producers confine civet cats 
inside dark sheds at temperatures 
exceeding 100 degrees, usually 
until death: “What explains this 
extraordinary treatment? These 
animals have the misfortune to 
produce a substance that is useful 
in the manufacture of perfume. 
Musk, which is scraped from their 
genitals once a day for as long as 
they survive, makes the scent of 
perfume last a bit longer after 
each application. The heat affects 
their metabolism and increases 
their ‘production’ of musk, as 
does the scraping which involves 
keeping the genital area raw and 
swollen.” 

Once we're forced to consider 
man’s place with respect to 
animals, it’s natural to segue into 
contemplating man’s treatment of 
man. The precepts of moral 
individualism that Rachels 
outlines provide plenty of fuel for 
informed debate, but his 
conclusions remain problematic. 
If human life is not inherently 
more important than other forms 
of life, what does this say about 
an embryo’s right to life or an 
irreversibly comatose patient’s 
right to die? Are we really to stop 
and weigh morality against 
necessity in every instance? And 
where does rule of law enter into 
what is essentially a personal 
philosophy? But quarrel as one 
might with the theoretical 
underpinnings of Created from 
Animals, it’s a book that 
commands our attention for the 
questions it asks and the thinking 
it provokes. 

— Nancy Goldstone 


THE GOOD, THE BAD AND 
THE FAMOUS: CELEBRITIES 
PLAYING POLITICS, by Len 
Sherman. Lyle Stuart/Carol 
Publishing Group, 244 pages, 
$18.95. 


“America has forsaken its 
traditional heroes — 
statespersons, explorers, soldiers 
and scientists — and anointed 
celebrities to take their places,” 
writes Len Sherman in his 
introduction to The Good, the Bad 
and the Famous. “[They] have 
stepped off the performing stage 
and into the political arena, to the 
platform to which American 
heroes have typically been 
elevated. . . . It is as if the public, 
finding politicians lacking in 
heroic qualities, has sought 
leaders who can still capture the 
imagination, regardless of these 
new leaders’ abilities to perform 
the tasks of governance.” 
Sherman then suggests that “by 
the time you finish this book, you 
might agree with me that America 
has paid a political price for its 
infatuation with celebrities.” 

That may be so, but it isn’t easy 
to derive any firm conclusions 
from this scattershot book. 
Sherman, a New York 
documentary producer, 
screenwriter, and journalist with a 
law degree, inserts glib personal 
commentary throughout the text, 
sacrificing any pretext of open- 
mindedness or objective inquiry. 
And what we mainly get are 
poorly edited, rambling talks with 
veteran actor/activists Ed Asner, 


Charlton Heston, and John 
Randolph (the last was blacklisted 
after the McCarthy years), and 
younger-generation agitators Judd 
Nelson, Sarah Jessica Parker, and 
Robert Downey Jr., that probe the 
thespian’s predilection for 
political involvement, which 
Sherman attributes to high 
visibility, affluence, and partisan 
leanings. Sherman also introduces 
disgraced Congressmen John 
Jenrette and Ozzie Myers, Abscam 
alumni, to show why movie stars 
are more appealing advocates 
than back-room types. 

At one point, former 
presidential aspirant Bruce 
Babbitt acknowledges mass 
media’s tendency to tolerate the 
glitterati while hounding elected 
Officials, something Babbitt 
accepts as a function of mere 
prominence versus sworn 
culpability. Unfortunately, it’s a 
distinction Sherman fails to 


grasp. 

But the best segments here — 
interviews with Democratic 
political consultant Robert Squier 
and ABC reporter Sam Donaldson 
— cut to the heart of the 
celebrity/politician symbiosis. 
Campaign-reform laws, for 
example, limit individual war- 
chest contributions in presidential 
contests to $1000. Therefore, 
instead of courting 10 $100,000 
donors to raise a million dollars, a 
candidate must lure 100 
supporters into his tent. One 
effective way to accomplish this is 
to have a notable perform for, or 
just schmooze with, contributors. 
“Money is power,” Squier says 
succinctly; the celebrity barters his 
or her endorsement to the 
candidate who will vociferously 
champion a cherished cause or, as 
in the 1988 campaign, in which 
Hollywood liberals lined up 
behind an indifferent Michael 
Dukakis, who was seen as 
representing the lesser of 
ideological evils. 

Sherman asserts that the 
disquieting phenomenon of 
having actors testifying to 
Congress (for example, Sissy 
Spacek, Jessica Lange, and Jane 
Fonda appeared before the House 
Task Force on Agriculture 
apropos their movie roles as farm 
wives or, in Fonda’s case, her 
father’s “kinship with rural 
America,” stemming from his 
portrayal of Tom Joad in The 
Grapes of Wrath) is simply a ploy 
to attract cameras to otherwise 
lackluster events. It works, to 
Donaldson's mind, with little real 
harm. “I don’t think the audience 
pays any attention in the sense of, 
‘Oh, if Cher is for someone, so am 
I.’ But it takes valuable time and 
valuable space.” 

Sherman saves his deepest 
paranoia for the specter of know- 
nothings springboarding into the 
White House on box-office 
popularity. He badmouths Ronald 
Reagan and finally settles on Iowa 
Representative Fred Grandy, who 
played Gopher on The Love Boat, 
as the embodiment of this danger. 
He seems disappointed that the 
Harvard-educated Grandy, who 
long ago conceded that without 
Gopher, “there would be no Fred 
Grandy for Congress,” earned 
respectable notices from The 
American Almanac of Politics for 
his freshman term. “Is this the best 
we can do?” Sherman whines. 

Ironically, The Good, the Bad 
and the Famous makes scant or 
no mention of some of the 
likeliest contenders to step across 
the footlights in the next decade 
— Robert Redford, Paul Newman, 
and Warren Beatty, all of whom 
must be taken seriously for their 
national political clout. A 
fascinating excerpt examining 
Beatty’s role in Gary Hart's ill- 
fated campaigns fromZA Times 
political correspondent Ronald 
Brownstein’s upcoming book, 
The Power and the Glitter, 
appears in the July issue of Vanity 
Fair. Look there for the depth that 
Sherman's effort, regrettably 
Mickey Mouse, lacks. 

— Alison Comey 


FICTION 


BY NIGHT UNDER THE STONE 
BRIDGE, by Leo Perutz. 
Translated from the German 
by Eric Mosbacher. Arcade/ 
Little Brown, 198 pages, $18.95. 


There is an old tale that after 
the destruction of the temple in 
Jerusalem, angels carried away 
the stones.to use them in the 
building of Prague. The same 
sense of mystery and spirituality 
that tale possesses permeates the 
succession of 14 stories that form 
this novel, set in 16th-century 
Prague. 


BY NIGHT 
UNDER THE 


Leo Perutz was born in Prague 
in 1882, but he moved to Vienna 
and finally to Israel. He died in 
Austria in 1957. This collection is 
a moving elegy for Prague’s 
Jewish ghetto, demolished at the 
turn of the century but for the 
town hall, a few synagogues, and 
the cemetery, which perhaps 
remains, as Czech writer Eda 
Kriseova has said, one of the most 
spiritual places in all of Europe. 

The Jewish cemetery is where 
Perutz’s fable begins, in 1589, 
when a great plague was raging 
through the ghetto. “When death 
goes to market, he buys up 
everything,” and even small 
children in great numbers ended 
up having “to chew the cold 
earth.” Gloomy, melancholy 
Rudolph II, King of Bohemia and 
Holy Roman Emperor, was in the 
castle, surrounded by astronomers 
and alchemists, thieves, fools and 
frauds, artists, animals, magicians, 
ghosts, demons, dreams and night 
terrors. In the ghetto “the hidden 
king” and creator of the Golem, 
the Great Rabbi Loew, was bent 
over the cabalistic Book of Secrets, 
doing and undoing signs and 
spells. To free the ghetto from the 
pestilence, one night he walked 
along the bank of the murmuring 
Vitava River to the stone bridge, 
where a rose and a rosemary 
grew entwined together. He 
pulled the rosemary out of the 
ground and threw it into the river. 

That night the plague came to 
an end, the beautiful Esther, wife 
of the rich, influential but lonely 

Jew, Mordechai Meisl, died in her 
sleep in the ghetto, and the 
Emperor Rudolph woke from a 
dream with a cry. And therein, 
too, lies the clue to all that will 
ultimately be revealed, little by 
little, in Perutz’s splendid string of 
stories about the power of destiny 
and the bitterness of fate, about 
love and money. 

They were told to him centuries 
later in Prague, he writes, when 
he was 15, by his mathematics 
tutor, the medical student Jakob 
Meisl, descendant of the ghetto 
merchant Meisl: “Jews and 
Christians swarmed round his 
house like flies round a milk jug . 
. . And they say he’s so rich that 
he spreads sugar on his honey.” 
Money ran after the Jew 
Mordechai Meisl. It wanted to be 
his and no one else’s. And it was 
because of money that he finally 
earned the secret and tragic favor 
of the Emperor, for Meisl was the 
one real alchemist in the 

kingdom. The real art of alchemy 
was making money. 

Perutz himself was in fact a 


mathematician and an actuary. In 
1907 in Trieste he joined the same 
insurance company that Kafka 
went to work for in Prague in the 
same year. But even more than 
Kafka and his demonic, mystical, 
German Prague, Perutz’s 
imagination calls to mind the 
Yiddish writer Isaac Bashevis 
Singer and his sheer storytelling 
power. “Every man has his actual 
and spiritual address,” Singer 
wrote, and Prague must have 
remained Perutz’s spiritual 
address. The stories collected here 
sometimes carry the emotional 
aura of a psalm or Talmudic tale, 
and are suffused with sorrow for 
all the suffering, persecution, 
derision, and contempt inflicted 
on the Jews. 

Words and letters were holy 
signs in Perutz’s Prague and in the 
old ghetto, but even “the paradise 
of the tale” could not save them 
from destruction. “I can still see it 
in my mind’s eye,” he laments in 
an epilogue about his last visit to 
the ghetto to meet his tutor and 
read old Meisl’s astonishing will. 
The houses, the streets, Meisl, and 
his wealth had all been reduced 
to dust. Everything, finally, is 
reduced to dust and mystery. 

There is another old legend 
about Prague that a subterranean 
corridor leads straight from its 

Jewish ghetto to Jerusalem. Leo 
Perutz’s haunting and lyrical 
stories may lead you to believe 
that indeed it must be so. 

— Missy Daniel 


FIRST HUBBY, by Roy Blount 
Jr. Villard Books, 286 pages, 
$18.95. 


How men and women get 
along is endlessly rich, endlessly 
puzzling, and endlessly amusing 
to Roy Blount Jr. In the 
introduction to his wonderful 
1984 book, What Men Don’t Tell 
Women, he asks plaintively, “Need 
men and women be two separate 
peoples? Can’t there be a link?” 

As fascinated as he is by how 
men relate to women — at a 
party, in a bar, in marriage — he 
is almost equally intrigued by 
how men relate to men and 
women to women. He is an acute 
watcher and listener; The 
Discover Channel has nothing on 
Roy Blount. The difference 
between Blount and Discover 
(besides the species they track) is 
that Blount so desperately wants 
to figure out why. He may not be 
able to answer that “why” in First 
Hubby (who can?), but his first . 
novel shows us enough of the 
“how” to be a successful and 
pleasant debut that could easily 
be underrated. 

First Hubby is the history of a 
marriage. Not your average 
marriage, but a marriage of the 
narrator to the first woman 
president of the United States, a 
woman of charm and control and 
some sort of eerie wholeness that 
has the narrator, Guy Fox, 
flummoxed but happy. 

The mantle of First Hubby to 
President Clementine Fox (known 
to Guy as C) doesn’t sit lightly on 
Guy, who in his previous life was 
a moderately successful writer of 
light humor: “Work that didn’t get 
in the way of C’s heroism and our 
family life. And now I’m a figure 
of fun. Like a male Miss America 
but without the sense of 
achievement.” 

Clementine became president 
through a set of circumstances 
suitably ludicrous for Blount’s 
imagination; they’re complicated, 
involving an attempted coup by 
Marilyn Quayle and the tragic 
death of the man who was 
president while C served as vice- 
president, who is killed when a 
fish falls out of the sky during his 
visit to China. As C easily becomes 
the most popular president in 
memory (this is one together 
woman) Guy sits in an office and 
muses his way through a diary- 
like memoir. 

But all that happens before the 
novel begins. This is not a heavily 
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plotted story, which is perhaps 
why Entertainment Weekly gave 
First Hubby an “F.” 
(Congratulations, Roy.) Instead, 
it’s a novel of scenes, mostly from 
a 25-year relationship and a 
marriage. Guy’s story drifts 
amiably from the day’s events to 
memories. There are several 
surprises at the end of the book, 
but they are more for laughs than 
to serve a plot. Throughout, 
Blount’s canny enough to rely on 
his considerable strengths: his 
excellent ear for dialogue, 
especially between men and 
women; a gift for creating silly but 
believable scenes; and a love of 
the language that features an 
inclination to puns that make you 
grind your teeth. 

To be a man these days is to 
tread lightly, and both Guy Fox 
and Blount have always tried to 
do so sincerely, only to end up 
feeling inadequate. Here’s Fox 
tussling over politically correct 
communication in his diary: 

“Here is something about her: 
she never says, ‘You wouldn't — 
understand.’ If a woman says that 


“No, back up. I’m resolved not 
to generalize about women. 
Leonard says the only reason men 
profess such bafflement about 
women is that women are the only 
people we know that well. So. 

“If another person says, “You 
wouldn't understand,’ it means 
your only decent response is to 
say, ‘Sure I would, come on, 
please,’ and coax her into some 
kind of cryptic statement that you 
don’t understand at all and yet the 


burden is on you to convince her 
you do. C isn’t like that. 

“She just assumes I understand. 
And if I don’t I've let her down.” 

That is both funny and 
poignant, and humorists like 
Blount are underappreciated 
these days. First Hubby belongs in 
the same category as Garrison 
Keillor’s Lake Wobegon Days, 
humor that can be judged 
alongside any other novel of the 
day. Blount, like Keillor, has 
presented a homey kind of humor 
in First Hubby, but as Guy says at 
the end of the book, one of 
America’s freedoms is the 
“freedom to be corny.” 

So now Blount, after a career of 
essays and columns, has written a 
novel, and a good one. In the 
introduction to his first collection, 
1982's One Fell Soup, Blount 
wrotes, “Personally, I see novelism 
as a snare. It traps people who 
think they will at last feel whole if 
they can get a novel written, and 
also people who feel called upon 
to keep on writing novels.” 

You did it, Roy, and it worked 
out well. Back to the keyboard. 

— Mark Leccese 


aI CRORE PE RE 
THE GOD OF NIGHTMARES, by 


Paula Fox. North Point Press, 
225 pages, $18.95. 


Paula Fox’s seventh novel 
depicts the pivotal year in the life 
of a young woman who has 
journeyed to New Orleans at the 
outset of World War II. It is a 
richly observed portrayal of her 
“sentimental education” in the 
school of bohemian society. 
While this is not unexplored 
territory, Fox, in a startling closing 
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chapter set a full generation later, 
places the coming-of-age theme 
hard by the long and often 


difficult stretch of a whole lifetime. 


As in Fox’s most popular work, 

A Servant's Tale, a chain of events 

Starting with patriarchal 
abandonment leads to a young 
woman winning her 
independence. Helen Bynum, at 
age 23, lives with her mother in 
Poughkeepsie, where they run a 
set of guest cabins. They receive 
news of the death of Helen's 
father, who had deserted his 
family following the failure of his 
horse-breeding business many 
years before. Helen's stoical 
mother had never given up hope 
that her husband would someday 
return and over the years had 
developed a look-on-the-sunny- 
side disposition that her daughter 
dreads. But the news prompts her 
to loosen the bonds on Helen; she 
encourages her to go to New 
Orleans and track down her sister 
Lulu to see if she wouldn’t come 
back to help run the cabins. 

Until then, the Hudson River 
Valley “had held the world” for 
Helen; a well-dressed coed from 
nearby Vassar she sees “seemed 
as remote as a French chateau.” 
As she imbibes the steamy 
exoticism of New Orleans, a piece 
of advice from her late father is 
recalled: “Try to go to what is new 
as innocently as you can.” Before 
long, Helen is heeding those 
words as she eases into the orbit 
of a vibrant circle of people. 

Helen rents a room in the home 
of a poet named Gerald and his 
lover, Catherine. Eventually she 
visits her Aunt Lulu, an aging 
actress awash in a sea of alcohol 
who rarely moves from her perch 
in a converted ballroom, where 
she raves on with a fatalistic 
world view so different from her 
sister’s. It is here that Helen meets 
and falls for Len, an earnest 
young man who came to the 
Crescent City while waiting to be 
drafted. Later, she becomes best 
friends with Nina, a beautiful and 
self-contained woman also her 
own age. 

Fox’s casually eloquent prose 
style captures both the excitement 
and the widening uncertainties of 
Helen’s coming-out years. From 
the “breathy fragrance” of the 
French Quarter streets, the novel 
comes to center on Gerald’s 
house, where beneath the 
nurturing atmosphere and 
bohemian banter lurk darker 
forces that soon begin to take 
hold. The specter of war and 
Helen’s uneasy suspicions cloud 
her romance with Len. Nina has a 
calamitous affair with Lulu’s ex- 
husband. We learn that Gerald 
was attacked by some of the 
Cajun people that he had extolled 
in his poetry, leaving him with a 
serious medical condition. At the 
vortex of all this is the tragic case 
of Claude, a gracious Creole from 
a prominent family, whose illicit 
passion runs him afoul of a local 
gangster. It is Claude who drinks a 
libation to his self-created god of 
nightmares. He does so not to end 
the bad dreams but in the hope 
that the ones he does have won’t 
visit him in his waking life. 

It’s the book’s last section, 
however, that makes The God of 
Nightmares exceptional. The 
scene shifts to New York in the 
late 60s where Helen, now a 
middle-aged schoolteacher, is 
married to Len, who became a 
civil-rights lawyer. “Over the 
years, gradually, like the birds 
quieting as the dark ad-vances, 
the voices I had come to know so 
deeply faded away,” Helen 
narrates. But one day she meets 
Nina on the street. They find that 
both their families (each have 
college-age children) have 
become embroiled in the 
rancorous politics of the era. But 
in Nina’s case the upheaval has 
left deep physical and emotional 
scars, and the scene ends with a 
terrible poignancy. 

When Helen tells Len of her 
meeting with Nina, an 
unexpected confrontation 








follows. As in the coda of James 
Joyce’s “The Dead,” a long-held 
secret is revealed, casting doubts 
on everything that came before. 
Helen reaches back to the promise 
of her coming-out year to find the 
way to carry on as Fox closes her 
heartfelt story with the suggestion 
of a silver lining to be found even 
up against “the implacable forces 
of time and loss.” 

— Rick Ouellette 


POETRY 


POEMS OF ARAB ANDALUSIA, 
translated by Cola Franzen 
from the Spanish version of 
Emilio Garcia G6mez. City 


Lights, 91 pages, $5.95 paper. 


Poets in pre-Islamic Arabic 
society were accorded 
tremendous respect. A family who 
discovered a poet in its midst was 
considered lucky to have 
someone who would defend its 
honor and ensure its fame. Only 
the birth of a son and the foaling 
of a fine mare were comparable. 
This influence carried over into 
post-Islamic poetry (the Umayyad 
and Abbasid periods), largely of 
an oral and musical tradition. This 
tradition clustered around certain 
conventional forms: the 
dithyrambic qasidahs (or odes), 
satire (hich4), and the martiya, 

a panegyric-type composition. 

With the Moorish invasion of 





Spain in 711, the influence carried 
over into what would be known 
as Arab Andalusia, the southern 
provinces of the country. The 
coexistence of Arabic and Spanish 
cultures grew to its greatest 
heights in the city of Cordoba, 
where the sciences and the arts 
thrived. But by the 11th century 
the unstable equilibrium broke 
down, and 23 different taifas or 
city states were created, the 
golden age of the caliphate soon 
to be a memory often evoked by 
these same poets. 

Poems of Arab Andalusia is 
based on the Ib’n Sa’id codex 
from 1243, and was rendered into 
Spanish by the great Iberian 
Arabist Emilio Garcia G6mez in 
1929-30. It is a sample spanning 
from the 10th to the 13th century, 
and, in Garcia G6mez’s words, 
“reveals the soul of a people 
better than long pages of history.” 
Its publication had great impact 
on the Generation of 27 in Spain, 
notably on Garcia Lorca’s last, 
unfinished work El Divan de 
Tamarit, as well as some of the 
early work of Rafael Alberti and 
Luis Cernuda. More recently, Juan 
Goytisolo has explored the Arabic 
roots of Spain in his novel 
Makbara. In the handling of 
certain themes and certainly with 
his brandishing of metaphor, 
Garcia G6mez was instrumental in 
forging a historical link between 
the Arab Andalusian poets and 
those of Spain’s golden age like 





Gongora and Soto de Rojas. 

Translator Cola Franzen faced a 
daunting task — she’s once- 
removed from the original Arabic 
and is working from the Garcia 
Gémez version. But in rendering 
62 of the 112 poems of the 
Spanish edition, she has vividly 
molded into English a lyric poetry 
of great delicacy. Franzen has a 
fine ear and a gift for creating 
nuanced moods, and the lightness 
of her touch is matched by the 
warm earthiness of her imagery. 
She has dexterously mixed the 
traditional form of these lyrics 
with more up-to-date phrasings 
and language, infusing the 
centuries-old fragments with an 
engaging, modern aspect. 

The power of these poems is 
that they recast everyday objects, 
ocurrences, and emotions in an 
impetuous light. The themes are 
ageless — night, sorrow, 
lovemaking, the wind, a fountain 
of water — but in the hands of 
these poets sensual moments are 
exalted with moving simplicity. In 
“Night of Love,” the poet lingers 
over an intoxicating nocturnal 
tryst in an effort to prolong its 
pleasures through artful 
recollection: “I went over the 
traces/ of her steps with my 
kisses/ as the reader goes over/ 
the letters of a line./ While night 
slept,/ love was kept awake/ by 
her reed waist, dune hips/ and 
face beautiful as the moon.” 

But often such sentiments are 
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echoed by the pain of separation. 
The poem “Absence” by Abu Bakr 
al-Turtushi (1059-1126) captures 
the sense of loss admirably. It 
begins with “Every night I scan/ 
the heavens with my eyes/ 
seeking the star/ you are 
contemplating,” and wanders 
onward in a wave of grief, 
evoking the elements and a 
geography that is analogous to his 
loved one’s eyes, breath, or voice. 
The sense of an “other-ache” is 
terrifying, yet leaves one with a 
sense of wholeness, and this 
makes the loss more desperate 
still. It ends in a moving attempt at 
a simple recognition trying to 
harness the power of sight into a 
supreme vision of fulfillment: 
“Secretly I study/ every face I see/ 
hoping against hope/ to glimpse a 
trace of your beauty.” 

While the poets of this 
anthology savor the exquisite 
flavors of metaphor and have a 
flair for vibrant imagery, they are 
not bedazzled by words. Their 
poems are firmly planted in a 
world they have in common with 
others. This slender volume of 
poems is a welcome addition to 
our knowledge of Spain’s rich 
cultural diversity: it fills in a 
historical gap that has long been 
unrecognized, helping us to 
understand more fully Cernuda’s 
erotic poetry, Lorca’s exploration 
of his Andalusian roots, and 
Alberti’s celebratory early verse. 

Alan 
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Shadow Prey 
By Jobn Sanford 


Best selling author 
John Sanford's new 
thriller is even more 
mesmerizin 
debut in Rules of 
Prey. The story fea- 
tures a war of wits 
between a street- 
smart sleuth and a 
warrior-assassin from 
an ancient culture. 

$ 18.95 


Pass The Loot 
By Bill Amend 


Pass The Loot is a 
collection of the Fox 
Trot comic. From the 
seriousness of drug 
s| abuse to the tender- 
“| ness of a first kiss; 
from sibling rivalry 
to sibling collusion-- 
the Fox family is at 
once real, recogniz- 
able and undeniably 
entertaining. 

$7.95 
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Brokenclaw 
By John Gardner 


Agent 007 meets his 
match in John Gard- 
ner's ninth edition of 
the James Bond 
canon. When Bond 
arrives in San Fran- 
cisco for a much 
needed holiday he 
realizes he's been set 
up by his command- 
ing officer. Bond is 
singularly 
unprepared for what 
happens next. 
$14.95 


Beverly Hills 
By Pat Booth 


Paula Hope stars in 
Pat Booth's steamy 
new bestseller. On 
the run from a vio- 
lent past, Paula will 
fight to the death for 
the body and soul of 
the man she loves 
and for the happi- 
ness that she has 
sworn will be her 
destiny. Paperback. 
$5.95 
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TOWARD THE RADICAL CENTER: A 
KAREL CAPEK READER, edited and 
with an introduction by Peter Kussi. 
Catbird Books, 407 pages, $12.95. 


Capek, translated by Ewald Ossers. 
Catbird Books, 241 pages, $9.95. 


THREE NOVELS: HORDUBAL, METEOR, 


Catbird Books, 464 pages, $13.95. 


he Czech author Karel Capek (1890- 
1938) came of age as a writer in the 
years around World War I, just as 


Austro-Hungarian empire. The language 
itself had virtually disappeared as a written 
medium in the previous century, and had 
only been reclaimed by the deliberate 
work of the country’s intellectuals. All this 
may have been part of the catalyst for the 
astonishing abundance and variety of 
Capek’s work: in a relatively short career, 
Capek turned out novels, short stories, 
plays, essays, travel journals, collections of 
folk tales, and translations — in addition to 
regular work as a journalist. It’s as if he 
knew that a historical drama was being 
enacted, and felt the need to act all the 


parts. 

Yet for all the productivity and 
international popularity he enjoyed during 
his life, Capek’s legacy has been reduced 
for most American readers to a single 
word, “robot,” which he and his brother 
coined in the 1920 play R.U.R. There’s a 
certain irony in this (the play is about 
robots who supplant their human 
creators), but the word can be seen as a 
ready shorthand for most of the major 
themes of Capek’s work: the tension 


what it is, exactly, that makes up the 
human character. 

Stylistically, Capek’s range is as broad as 
his choice of genres. New Jersey's Catbird 
Books, which has republished a selection 
of his major work this year in new or 
updated translations, describes him as the 
Czech Thurber, and if you read his lighter 
essays on gardening or raising pets, which 
are accompanied by his brother's 
whimsical pen sketches, the title seems apt 
enough. The gentle poking of fun at 
human foibles is there, buffered by a 
sentimental affection for the human race. 

One the other hand, reading his biting 
anti-utopian novel, War with the Newts, 
you might as easily call him the Czech 
Vonnegut or the Czech Swift. His trilogy of 
novels, Hordubal, Meteor, and An 
Ordinary Life, is an extended reflection on 
the nature of personal identity, and puts 
him closer to Pirandello. The plays, R.U.R., 
From the Life of Insects, and The Mother, 
call to mind some odd conjunction of 
George Bernard Shaw and German 
Expressionism, tinged with pessimism. 

Capek himself described his work as 
literary Cubism, an attempt to discover the 
truth through the adoption of a variety of 
perspectives, and the range of voices he 
assumes as a writer mirrors the range of 
attitudes he explores within any given 
piece. Philosophically, he described 
himself as a relativist, “a philosophy,” he 
wrote, “which is neither very new nor 
uplifting, a philosophy which I repeat ad 
nauseam in my books.” Yet the variety of 
methods he employs in his explorations of 
relativism, from detective stories to 
philosophical novels, saves his work from 
being merely a one-note aria. 

In an early story, “Pilate’s Creed,” 
collected in Toward the Radical Center, 
Capek re-creates a conversation between 
Pontius Pilate and Joseph of Arimathea. 
The story is remarkable for the strength 
with which opposing views are expressed; 
the reader is bounced between the sincere, 
yet fanatical belief of Joseph, and Pilate’s 
world-weary, tolerant skepticism. “Each 
one who makes his own truth rules out all 
other truths,” Pilate argues, “as though a 

carpenter who makes a new chair 
abolished all old chairs .. . why in 
heaven’s name should a tired man not be 
able to sit down on any wretched stone or 
worm-eaten seat? He is tired and broken, 
he needs a rest; and here you drag him by 
force from the resting place into which he 
has dropped to make him change over to 
yours.” 

“Truth,” objects Joseph of Arimathea, “is 
not like a chair or a resting place; it is, 
instead, a command. . . . The man who 
does not obey such a command is a traitor 
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Capek’s popular 1920 play tapped early anxieties over the machine age. 


and an enemy. That's how it is with the 
truth.” Pilate replies that the world is big 
enough to hold many truths, to which 
Joseph answers, “You are neither hot nor 
cold, you are just lukewarm.” “No,” insists 
Pilate, “I believe most passionately that 
truth exists and that man recognizes it. . . 
yes and nocannot unite, but people 
always can; there is more truth in people 
than in words.” 

At the same time as Capek was writing 
this, though, he was also working on the 
pessimistic R.U.R., the play that remains his 
most famous, though far from his best, 
work. Despite Capek’s ability to create 
believable, vernacular dialogue within his 
stories, the play is marred by the overt 
philosophizing of its characters. The 
characters are given names, but they could 
as easily be given conceptual titles, like 
“Idealistic Young Woman,” “Believer in 
Technical Progress,” or “Simple Devout 
Country Grandmother.” R.U.R.’s popularity 
(it was translated and performed 
throughout Europe, America, and Japan in 
the ’20s and ’30s) stems not from its 
success as a piece of theater, but from its 
expression of a widely felt anxiety about 
the mechanization of human life. 

Domin, the president of Rossum’s 
Universal Robots, has instituted the mass 
production of the robots to free mankind 
from the drudgery of labor. It’s an uneasy 
coupling of technology and misplaced 
idealism, and when the robots have taken 
over all human work, the characters find 
themselves sterile, unable to bear children. 
The robots, seeing that they are clearly the 
more efficient beings (unhindered as they 
are by extraneous emotions and a soul), 
revolt and eliminate mankind. Only the 
engineer, who works with his hands, is 
spared. The play can be read as an attack 
both on communism (the robots unite 


under vaguely Marxist slogans) and on 
unregulated capitalism (the director 
realizes early on that the robots are 
dangerous, but is unwilling to risk 
company profits). In fact, its true target is 
the more generic belief that technological 


- progress can offer a solution to the basic 


problems of human life. 

These ideas receive a much better 
treatment in War with the Newts. A rare 
species of intelligent salamander is 
discovered near Sumatra, and a company is 
formed to help distribute them throughout 
the world. Again, the dream here is of a 
utopian existence for mankind, based on 
the existence of cheap labor. Inevitably, 
one country after another arms the newts 
to defend its seacoast against its neighbors, 
and just as inevitably the amphibians rise 
up against their human oppressors. 

What is marvelous about the book is the 
way Capek uses the newts as a device to 
mock various aspects of modern life. The 
newts are a symbol, at different points, of 
technological progress, of the exploitation 
of nature, of the relationship between the 
developed and the Third World, and of 
nationalism run amok. The French, for 
instance, set up schools to teach the newts 
proper pronunciation so that they can read 
Lamartine and Victor Hugo accurately; the 
British organize clothing drives so the 
salamanders won't have to run around 
naked; the Germans claim to have 
developed a species of Baltic newt, which 
is genetically hardier and less degenerate 
than its tropical cousins, and organize 
school trips on which the children sing 
folk songs in praise of the true Prussian 
Newt. Americans, for their part, upon 
hearing that a group of newts has attacked 
a white woman, run out and lynch several 
blacks in revenge. 

Written in 1936, the novel first appeared 
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in installments in a prominent Prague 
newspaper, and it has a digressive, playful 
tone. Capek supplements the story with a 
number of false documents — old 
newspaper clippings, communist 

, scientific treatises, and school 
memoirs — to lend a comical, pseudo- 
authenticity to the work. Capek’s 
playfulness, however, doesn’t mask his 
bitterness about the European political 
situation. In a foreshadowing of the 
Munich pact of '38, which abandoned 
Czechoslovakia to Hitler, the humans offer 
to let the newts flood central China if they 
will abandon their claims to the rest of the 
world. Capek maintained that the book 
was in no way a futuristic novel, but rather 
merely a mirror of current circumstances. 
In many ways, it’s the antithesis of his 
other relativisitic works: rather than 
articulating the various sides of a problem, 
Capek mocks them all. 

The increasing spread of fascism 
through the Continent in the ’30s, 
particularly in Germany on 
Czechoslovakia’s northern border, threw 
Capek’s democratic relativism in doubt. If, 
in fact, there is no centrally recognizable 
truth, and each view, even with its errors, 
can be seen as equally valid, then how can 
a moral force be created against 
totalitarianism? The trilogy of novels Capek 
wrote in the mid 30s, Hordubal, Meteor, 
and An Ordinary Life, is an attempt to 
resolve this: an attempt, in effect, to 
triangulate the position of a shared human 
experience, to discover how it is that we 
can agree on anything. 

The muted, tragic Hordubal follows, in a 
somewhat stream-of-consciousness 
fashion, a poor Czech worker, who returns 
from eight years in America to find his wife 
has taken a new lover, and that he is the 
laughingstock of the village. Refusing to 
respond forcefully, as his neighbors 
expect, he lingers in a sorrowful, dreamy 
state, devoted to his wife and hoping that 
with time it may be possible to regain her. 
After his death at the hands of the lover, 
the various personages of the town (the 
police chief, the prosecutor, the judge, the 
gossips) meet to attempt to explain the 
murder. None of them, it is clear, has the 
slightest understanding of the man’s 
character, or the delicacy of the 
motivations of his actions. They have the 
facts of the case, but not the grace or 
sympathy to comprehend. 

In Meteor, a small plane crashes during 
a violent storm, and the surviving 
passenger is taken to a local hospital, 
severely burned and unconscious. Each of 
the persons who come in contact with him 
— the nurse, the doctor, a clairvoyant 
mental patient, and a poet — attempts to 
reconstruct a life for him. The nurse 
dreams of him, the clairvoyant has visions, 
the doctor examines the medical records, 
and the poet builds frorn a series of logical 
hypotheses. They are all wrong, in some 
sense, insofar as all the explanations vary, 
but they all intersect in surprising ways. 
Lacking the facts, they meet in some 
common area of human understanding. 

In An Ordinary Life, an aged railway 
official sets down the chronicle of his life. 
For some 75 pages we read a calm 
evocation of an orderly and simple 
existence, before, in a paroxysm of self- 
revelation, the man tears it down, and 
creates an entirely new, darker life for 
himself, and then several others, each of 
which takes into account certain facts, and 
ignores others. His ordinary life has in fact 
held the traces of several lives; his final 
recognition is one of a plurality of selves. 

What holds the trilogy together is the 
central concern with the discovery of 
identity. If we each contain within us the 
seeds of others, then this gives us some 
common ground. Capek retains his 
relativism, but infuses it with some hope of 
a shared perspective. 

The popularity of Capek’s work has, to a 
certain extent, followed the fortunes of his 
country — extensively translated and read 
during the existence of the republic 
between the wars, Capek’s work seemed 
to vanish along with his country when the 
Nazis invaded, and to remain relatively out 
of sight during the decades of Communist 
domination. It’s fitting that his centennial 
should occur this year, as his country 
begins to re-establish a democratic order. 
One of the first casualties of totalitarianism 
is the variability of human existence: life 
becomes too easily defined, by both the 
regime and its opponents, by a set of fixed 
principles, and morality becomes a black- 
and-white affair. Capek, with his belief in 
relativism, is a master of the gray tones and 
the shifting perspective, which is, though 
we often forget it, the necessary base of a 
democracy. Q 
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wenty-nine years and five days 

after Ernest Hemingway put a 

double-barreled shotgun to his 

forehead and blew his brains out 
in his Idaho retreat, Norman Mailer 
announced to an auditorium full of 
Hemingway scholars.at the Kennedy 
Library that “Hemingway was not a 
suicide.” Instead, said Mailer, his death 
was the accidental result of a bizarre ritual. 
Over the years Hemingway had come to 
be haunted by a looming, mysterious 
“dread.” No longer able to rid himself of 
that dread by writing, the 62-year-old 
novelist would sit on his bed each 
evening, prop the barrels of his shotgun 
against his cranium, and gently squeeze 
the twin triggers until they almost, but not 
quite, clicked. “It was his medicine,” said 
Mailer, a medicine on which he 
accidentally overdosed. 

To anyone even slightly familiar with 
the facts of Hemingway's death, Mailer’s 
tale was ridiculous. Hemingway died in his 
foyer, not his bedroom. He shot himself in 
the morning, not the evening. He had 
been home only two nights before he took 
off the top of his skull. To imagine him 
sitting around night after night playing 
private Russian roulette, let alone to 
present that fiction as fact to a group of 
people who knew better and could prove 
it, suggested gross self-delusion. 

Nevertheless, no one in the audience 
whispered an objection. Instead, all gazed 
down reverently on this self-proclaimed 
Hemingway disciple. They smiled when 
he told them that he modeled the first line 
of his first novel, The Naked and the 
Dead (“Nobody could sleep”) on the first 
line of Hemingway’s Jn Our Time 
(“Everybody was drunk”). They nodded in 
sympathy when, his voice modulating 
wistfully, he called Hemingway “the father 
of all the writers of our generation” and 
told them that “we feel toward him as a 
father.” And finally, having been tacitly 
acknowledged as Hemingway’s children 
and having been asked, as loyal children, 
to rewrite their father’s death, they all 
clapped wildly and filed off to a roast-beef 

er. 

Thus began the Fourth International 
Hemingway Conference, the biennial 
gathering of Papa’s academic family, on 
July 7. Co-sponsored by the 10-year-old 
Hemingway Society and Dorchester’s John 
F. Kennedy Library (home to nearly all of 
Hemingway’s manuscripts and much of his 
memorabilia), the conference offered 
more than 200 college professors from 
around the world four days in which to 
bask in Hemingway’s paternal glow. In the 
library's high glass atrium overlooking 
Boston Harbor they gossiped about the 
Old Man as though they'd known him first 
hand. In the upstairs lobby they peddled 
everything from critical tomes and 
biographies to coffee-table photo albums 
and street maps of Hemingway’s Paris. 
Jackie Onassis (queen of the JFK Library 
and patroness of the Hemingway 
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Come to Papa 


The importance of believing in Ernest 


by Fred Turner 


Collection) attended the gathering’s 
opening night, Barnaby Collins (a 
bullfighter and novelist who once met 
Hemingway) demonstrated his torero’s 
two-step, and Tony Mason (son of 
Hemingway’s pals Grant and Jane Mason 
and Papa’s godson) screened his home 
movie of Hemingway in Havana (eight 
minutes Havana, one minute Hemingway). 

Just as they would at any other 
academic meeting, the scholars spent their 
days presenting papers and attending 
panels. They argued over gender issues in 
the story “One Reader Writes” and 
narrativity in A Farewell to Arms. They 

looked for Christian imagery in Green 
Hills of Africa and sexual imagery in The 
Sun Also Rises. But in the end, this wasn’t 
just another lit-crit confab: this was 
Hemingway. Unlike those who work on, 
say, Dickens or Chaucer, the scholars at 
the JFK engaged in a powerful 
identification with the object of their 
study. 

It was that identification that allowed 
Mailer to escape unchallenged. As one of 
Ernest Hemingway's conspicuous literary 
heirs, Mailer long ago mastered the 
bearded one’s ability to turn a lie into a 
lifestyle. As his mentor himself might have, 
Mailer bounced to the podium on the balls 
of his feet, adopted the pose of a pug- 
nosed boxer, and called literary critics “the 
enemy.” Indeed, just as Hemingway had 
before him, Mailer presented himself as 
the pure man of action. And it was 
precisely this anti-intellectual posture that 
seemed to so please the professors. As 
Kenneth Rosen of Dickinson College put it 
the next day, by sticking out his chest and 
calling Hemingway's death an accident, 
Mailer “showed the kind of courage that 
most academics admire but never show.” 

To define courage as the gall to tell 200 
people a whopping lie requires a peculiar 
view of bravery. It also illuminates the 
dysfunctional side of Hemingway's 
extended family. Hemingway, always 
afraid that he wasn’t man enough, was 
more than willing to rewrite his own 
adventures to make himself look tougher. 
Again and again, he concealed his 
vulnerabilities beneath a hoary beard and 
a shooting jacket. As his literary son, 
Mailer in turn was willing to rewrite . 
Hemingway's death in order to keep Papa 





from looking as if he had been too 
mentally ill to keep himself alive. For 
scholars like Rosen to depict Mailer as 
courageous is simply to defend the family 
name. 

That defense, of course, has come at a 
great cost. Hemingway’s macho posturing 
crippled most everything he wrote after 
For Whom the Bell Tolls (published in 
1940). Even worse, that posturing set a 
precedent for aspiring American writers. 
With Hemingway as a model, no novelist 
or critic could take pride in himself simply 
on the basis of his intellectual 
achievements. Instead, he had to strive to 
become the All-American Ubermensch, the 
Hunter or the Fisherman. In that context, 
an inclination toward reading, writing, and 
thinking was almost a vestigial flaw, a 
malformation of the soul that, even if it 
couldn’t be erased, had to be hidden. A 
man couldn't just sit in his library. If he 
was going to write, he had to set sail on 
the Pilar, he had to run with the bulls in 
Pamplona, he had to face down lions on 
the Serengeti. It was only that physical 
experience that made the intellectual work 
of writing credible. Only a man of action 
could live a life of the mind without fear of 
emasculation. 

The four-day Hemingway powwow 
revealed how deeply that legacy had dug 
its claws into the professorate. Seemingly 
every other man in the room wore a 
Hemingway moustache and more than a 
few sported fishing vests and safari jackets. 
These were men who had spent years 
reading and writing books, good books 
some of them, and yet they felt compelled 
to wear clothes that said, “Look at me! I'm 
not a teacher! I’m not a critic! I'm a man, 
just like Papa!” 

Nor were the men the only victims of 
this syndrome. Perhaps a third of those 
attending the conference were women, as 
were fully half of those giving papers. And 
though not prone to moustaches and 
fishing gear, they seemed as liable as their 
male colleagues to pretend they were who 
they weren’t. When asked what she 
wanted to get out of the conference, a 
female PhD candidate and author of a 
book on Hemingway’s youth not 
atypically replied, “I’m a wolf in sheep's 
clothing. I'm not like these people. These 


- are the people Hemingway hated the 
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most. I just want to see what they're 
doing.” 

What they were doing, at least in their 
scholarly essays, had very little to do with 
either Hemingway the man or 
Hemingway the writer. As an older 
professor explained, one of the primary 
functions of the conference was to give 
younger academics a chance to build their 
reputations by presenting papers. Far 
from tackling the Hemingway myth, let 
alone wrestling with their own attraction 
to the man and his work, these budding 
critics were aiming their sights directly at 
tenure. 

Consider the case of “How Death 
Sought Out the Town Major of Roncade.” 
Several months before the conference, this 
complete and previously unpublished 
Hemingway story had been unearthed at 
the Kennedy Library. Written sometime in 
the late 1920s or early 1930s, it told the tale 
of a cowardly rapist and the soldier who 
killed him. The Kennedy Library had three 
manuscripts of the piece, which show 
precisely how it developed and how, by 
extension, Hemingway's mind worked 
during one of the writer’s most fertile 
periods. — 

Yet none of the scholars in attendance, 
not even the young and presumably 
hungry, paid the slightest attention to the 
find. Rather, they busied themselves 
attacking and promoting various schools 
of criticism. In an ode to feminist theory 
(and vagina dentata), Abby Werlock and 
Susan Shillinglaw of St. Olaf College 
celebrated the “paradigmatic movement 
inward,” “the feminine presence . . . 
embedded in the text [of For Whom the 
Bell Tolls} which the male order cannot 
repress.” Mark Van Gunten of the 
University of South Carolina used “the 
strategies of reader-response theory” to 
explore “the infinite paragrammatical 
possibilities” of Hemingway's fiction. And 
Sandra Spanier of Oregon State employed 
some sturdy New Criticism to.discover that 
Hemingway used war and sports as 
metaphors for life. 

Given the dry, abstract dullness of many 
of the papers, their authors’ attraction to 
Hemingway shouldn't surprise. What with 
four wives, three wars, and any number of 
bullfights behind him, Hemingway lived 
the kind of life that those who jog the 
tenure track are bound to dream about. 
Along the way he wrote some of the most 
refined and moving stories in the English 
language, stories glorifying the kind of 
men (and women) that any Walter Mitty 
might like to be. But Hemingway also cast 
a dangerous shadow. As the father of 
Norman Mailer’s literary generation and 
the grandfather of our own, he passed 
down the habit of lying, not just to readers 
in stories, but to oneself, in life. And sadly, 
until the professors take off the fishing 
vests and safari jackets and drop the 
critical poses, too many of the rest of us 
will, like Norman Mailer, continue to call 
him Papa. 
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Empire burlesque 


Is Anglophilia running on empty? 


he love-hate relationship between 

America and England has become 

an Oedipal conflict that neither side 

will admit has gone on too long. 
Relatively toothless economically and 
politically, John Bull preserves his fading 
prestige by posing as the defender of the 
mother tongue, while his bastard son 
skulks around trying not to hurt the ex- 
empire's feelings by publicly elbowing Dad 
aside. In 1874 John Ruskin summed up 
Britain’s desire to make America realize 
that father knows best: “England taught the 
Americans all they have of speech hitherto. 
What thoughts they have not learned from 
England are foolish thoughts; what words 
they have not learned from England 
unseemly words; the vile among them not 
being able even to be humorous parrots, 
but only obscene mocking birds.” 


What with the rampant Anglophilia of 
Masterpiece Theatre and Royal Family 
mania (the Queen’s kith and kin are 
arguably more popular here than there), a 
couple of “obscene mocking birds” 
quarreling in the treetops would be 
welcome. But two recent journalistic 
inquiries claiming to analyze the protean 
Anglo-American relationship — 
Christopher Hitchens’s Blood, Class, and 
Nostalgia: Anglo-American Ironies 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux, $22.95) and 
Richard Critchfield’s An American Looks 
at Britain (Doubleday, $22.95) — do more 
tweeting that tweaking. Neither book 
successfully explores the historical and 
cultural webs that stretch across the 
Atlantic. 

Hitchens’s tinny warbling is particularly 
puzzling; the acerbic British expatriate and 
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Socialist magpie regularly attacks the 
greedy, the powerful, and the misguided 
with vinegar and vigor in his columns in 
The Nation (a number of which appear in 
the excellent collection Prepared for the 
Wors?). But unlike the cut and slash of his 
short pieces, Blood, Class, and Nostalgia 
blunderbusses about, content to shoot 
holes in Prime Minister Harold Macmillan’s 
famous formulation about England playing 
Greece to America’s Rome, until it is firing 
rounds into thin air. The book’s thesis — 
“the rituals of Anglo-Americanism and 
Anglo-Saxonism, so often unexamined, 
reveal the subtext of this mutual 
manipulation, and suggest that the English 
connection has been used to seduce and 
corrupt America, the better to suborn itself” 
— promises an acidic glimpse of two 
countries getting into bed together. Alas, 
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Hitchens never gets them out of their togas. 

The book’s opening chapters do deliver 
some lively reading. Hitchens skips from a 
hilarious dissection of a cross-cultural LA 
lovefest (Ronald Reagan receives “the 
Winston Churchill Award at the hands of 
Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. . . . The 
master of ceremonies was Bob Hope, 
assisted by Rosemary Clooney”) to an 
amusing chronicle of Evelyn Waugh’s 
rebuff of a worshipful William F. Buckley. 
This is followed by a sardonic look at 
Theodore Roosevelt's friendship with 
Rudyard Kipling, during which Britannia’s 
pit-bull bard tried to get the bullyboy to 
assume “The White Man’s Burden” then 
falling out of England’s grasp. The 
combination of patronization, nostalgia, 
and power-lust evokes a historical dumb 
show: sometimes America’s content to let 
England lead it by the nose; other times the 
US flings its forebear over its shoulder in a 
testy show of strength. 

Unfortunately, the rest of the book 
amplifies rather than develops the central 
idea about mutual cultural enslavement. 
Hitchens spends too much time shoring up 
familiar arguments with gobs of 
documentation; a painfully minute 
examination of the memos Churchill and 
Franklin Roosevelt exchanged during 
World War II only nets motes of dust. The 
promised exposé of the Churchill cult 
drowns in detail; it’s as if Hitchens wants to 
trade his scrappy intelligence for scholarly 
respectability. Aside from its historical 
perspective, Blood, Class, and Nostalgia 
ends up saying little more about the 
exploitative entanglements of Anglo- 
American civilization than Martin Amis’s 
scabrous satire, Money. 

At least Hitchens dumps the old saw 
about England playing Greece to our Rome 
into the ash-heap of history. In An 
American Looks at Britain, veteran 
international reporter Richard Critchfield 
still buys the teacher/pupil analogy (as well 
as a number of other geriatric wheezes), 
extending the classroom to new shores: “in 
wisdom if not in power, Britain, to me, is 
still the fulcrum of the North Atlantic liberal 
world which stretches from San Francisco 
to West Berlin.” In contrast to Hitchens’s 
cumbersome, but sarcastic, vision of the 
decline of English power, Critchfield’s tome 
breezes through the familiar colonial trade 
routes, waffling over Albion's divisions 
between North and South, pro- and anti- 
Thatcher, angry and non-angry men. Based 
on an article commissioned by the English 
newsweekly The Economist — every other 
reference to an article or cartoon in the 
magazine is prefaced by “witty” or 
“intelligent” — the book is essentially a 
collection of sloppily stitched together 
interviews, a kind of intellectual coffee 
klatch into which Critchfield occasionally 
throws his two-pence worth. The gang’s- 
See EMPIRE, page 12 
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For Every Sin 
Ahron Appelfeld 
The moving and unforgettable story of 


a young Holocaust survivofs struggle 
jo deal with the horror of his recent 


A Strategy for Peace 
Sissela Bok 


"The purpose of this book is to pro- 
pose steps toward a secure and lasting 
peace that are practical, nonutopian, 


and in keeping with widely shared 
human values. The peoples of the 
world have never known such a peace; 
many doubt they ever will. Yet it has 
now become the only safe alternative 
to collective self-destruction.” 

--from the Introduction 


past. Imprisoned when he was a stu- 
dent, Theo is now a young man with- 
out family or friends, a man with noth- 
ing save an overwhelming desire to 
return home. "Like water running over 
stone, the novels of Ahron Appelfeld 
slowly make a deep impression. . 
.imperceptible, abrasive, patient and 


stubborn in their scourings. es Vintage paperback, $8.95 


Vintage paperback, $9.95 


Breathing Under Water and 
Other East European Essays 
Stanislaw Baranczak 


This refreshing, provocative book 
guides us toward a clearer understand- 
ing of what has led to the present 
moment, in which the nations of East- 
ern and Central Europe, tired of striv- 
ing to "breathe under water," are finally 
"coming up for air." It is rewarding 
reading for anyone interested in art's 
confrontation with an intractable_politi- 
cal reality--wherever it occurs in the 
world. Mr. Barancz. ‘s Alfred 
Jurzykowski Professor of Language 
and Literature at Harvard University. 


Harvard University Press, $22.50 


Cool Memories 
Jean Baudrillard 
translated by Chris Turner 


"I'm trying to grasp the world in all its 
silences and its brutality. Can you 
grasp a world when you're no longer 
tied to it by some kind of ideological 
enthusiasm, or by traditional passions? 
Can things ‘tell’ themselves through 
stories and fragments? These are some 
of the questions posed in a book which 
may seem melancholic. But then I 
think almost every diary is melan- 
cholic. Melancholy is in the very state 
of things.” 


Verso paperback, $15.95 


Harvard Book Store 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square, 661-151 


SISSELA BOK 


A STRATEGY FOR 


The Politics of Rich and 
Poor 

Kevin Phillips 

In all three Republican "heydays” the 
downside has been similar: collapsing 
farmland values, the decay of older 
industries and even a recurrent 
increase in homelessness. The first 
two of these periods of excess resulted 
in the Progressive Era and the New 
Deal. It is Mr. Phillips's thesis that the 
Republican excesses of the 1980s have 
brought us to the edge of yet another 
such reversal. 


Random House, $19.95 


Harvard Book Store Cafe 


190 Newbury Street, Boston 
At Exeter, 536-0095 
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FAMILY SINS, by William Trevor. 
Viking, 251 pages, $18.95. 


he function of families, Anglo-Irish 

author William Trevor suggests in 

his new book, is to suppress the 

truth. In his seventh collection of 
short stories Trevor endeavors to restore 
this truth by the meticulous patterning of 
detail, irony, and point of view, disclosing 
the original sins that his characters deny 
and consequently still suffer from. Like 
James Joyce in Dubliners , Trevor visits his 
characters with eloquent and insidious 
epiphanies, fortuitous conjunctions of 
mundane events that are revelatory. But 
they are epiphanies denied, distorted, or 
misconceived, confirming the recipients in 
their life of sin rather than redeeming 
them. The family triumphs, even as its 
evils are uncovered. 

The sins in “Events at Drimaghleen,” the 
first story in the collection, appear at first 
glance quite straightforward: murder and 
suicide. A dirt-poor, rural Irish mother and 
father discover their daughter dead side by 
side with her boyfriend and her 
boyfriend’s possessive mother. The 
cursory police investigation concludes 
what the parents and the community have 
already interpreted the evidence to mean: 
the jealous mother shot the girl, the boy 
shot the mother, and then turned the gun 
on himself. “We will never recover from 
it,” the father says, referring to the stigma 
of the tragedy rather than the loss. 

But the sins’ full meaning and 
repercussions are not felt until the grieving 
parents are tempted by the 3000 pounds 
offered by a pair of seedy journalists, who 
publish a story that finds guilt for the crime 
much closer to home than was determined 
by the police. The parents’ response to the 
new account is inarticulate horror, denial, 
and rage, but thé reflections of the priest 
who brings them the news are more 
insightful. Struck by the newspaper photos 
of the murder site and the parents’ home, 
he is bewildered by how they evade or 
transcend the truth even as they contain it. 
“The harsh, ordinary colours,” Trevor 
writes, “the soiled edges of the curtains, 
the chipped paintwork, seemed like part 
of-a meticulous composition: the 
photograph was so much a picture that it 
invited questioning as a record.” When the 
detritus of the everyday falls into the 
luminous order of an epiphany or a work 
of art, the first impulse is to doubt its 
reality. 

Like the photographs in “Events at 
Dilmagheen,” Trevor’s subsequent stories 
meticulously compose details into 
glimpses into unacknowledged truths. 
Often a funeral or death is the initial 
subject, as is the case in “A Husband's 
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William Trevor 


Return.” A young girl’s funeral in a hamlet 
far from her home is described through the 
recollections of the survivors. The details 
are deft strokes: the welcome banner 
advertising a carnival spanning a street, a 
white pieta on a hillside, the “yellow grain 
of the coffin in the sunshine, the face of 
the priest wan and distressed.” This death 
scene, like that which opens “Events at 
Drimalgheen,” has its accepted 
interpretation. It’s the funeral of a woman 
who ran off with her sister’s husband, a 
chaste girl led astray by a worthless man. 
Buried with the dead is any further 
thought about the guilty. 

But the picture continues to trouble 
some of the participants. The sister whose 
husband supposedly caused the tragedy 
remembers that the dead woman was not 
necessarily as virtuous as she might have 
been, a suspicion confirmed by a furtive 
visit by her estranged husband. But 
she is too submissive to do anything to 
resist the tyranny over the truth imposed 
by her mother and brother. A nonagerian 
lodger at their farm observes the 
husband’s visit, but his insistent mention 
of the disgraced husband seems of a 
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Consummate Irish storytellers 





Edna O’ Brien 

piece with his ramblings about a hunger 
striker who died 67 years before. He is 
ignored and silenced. 

“In the old man’s senile fantasy,” writes 
Trevor, “there was repentance, and 
forgiveness.” But this withered, vestigial 
reminder of truth and compassion would 
die and leave the sister as mute witness, 
resigned to living a lie. All of Trevor's 
heroes and heroines end thus, but they are 
never left entirely alone. The writer's 
conscience and consciousness bear them 
silent company. Sometimes, as in “In Love 
with Ariadne” and the title story, "Family 
Sins,” the writer’s presence seems 
embodied in an actual character, an 
observer who almost, but not quite, makes 
contact with those who silently suffer. 
Trevor in these dozen stories aspires to 
and often achieves the austere poetry of 
Joyce’s Dubliners, but he never feels quite 
at home with that genius’s insistence on 
stasis, on utter detachment. While Joyce 
withdraws godlike from his works and 
pares his fingernails, Trevor cannot resist 
tenderly touching the features of his 


doomed creations. 
— Peter Keough 





LANTERN SLIDES, by Edna O’Brien. 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 224 pages, 
$18.95. 


aving “escaped” the fanaticism, 

bigotry, and small-mindedness of 

her Irish-Catholic upbringing, Edna 

O’Brien, like so many other self- 
exiled writers, time and again returns in 
her fiction to the land and people she fled. 
In these 12 stories we again read of sleepy 
Irish towns where, beneath a crumbling 
veneer of calm, trouble lurks, with 
mayhem all but inevitable by the tale’s 
end. The easing of pain or loneliness is 
temporary here; redemption is elusive, 
hearts are broken and rebroken, As one 
character says, “You see, everyone is 
holding on. Just. If their skins were peeled 
off, or their chest bones opened, they 
would literally burst apart.” 

This reservoir of sorrow and discord is 
powerfully evoked in the first story, “Oft in 
the Stilly Night.” The narrator here alerts us 
that in the small, somnolent, picturesque 
village we are being guided through is not 
all as idyllic as it appears to be: “You 
would never dream that so many restless 
souls reside here, dreaming of different 
destiny.” The town tour takes us past 
houses of drunks, defrocked priests, and a 
cleaning woman's roving husband who 
“skulks in the woods to assault girls, 
although some he does not have to assault, 
some wanton ones it is said go there, dally, 
and allow themselves to be hauled into 
thickets or bracken or verdure.” 

The guide then moves on to Ita and her 
“catastrophe,” an affliction dubbed “Satan's 
net” by a local cookery teacher. When 
attempts at exorcism fail, Ita is sent to an 
asylum for a year, after which she returns 
to the family farm where, still mad, she 
seems “like a landmark . . . Children say 
she curses them, and those that knock on 
her door are likely to be met with a 
pitchfork or a saucepan of hot stirabout.” 

The narrator muses, “Perhaps your own 
village is much the same, perhaps 
everywhere is, perhaps pity is a luxury and 
deliverance a thing of the past.” 

Ita’s tryst with the devil notwithstanding, 
most of the collection’s drama involves 
misalliances between mere mortals. As 
always, O’Brien writes exceptionally well 
about the complex entanglements and 
emotional ambiguity between parents and 
their grown children. In “What a Sky,” 
perhaps the most heartbreaking story in a 
book full of torment, a daughter visiting 
her father in a nursing home realizes that 
she dreads any sort of intimacy with him. 
She fears if she is forced to show him any 
sign of love, that she will fail, thus causing 
“the most terrible showdown, a slanging 
See EIRE, page 12 
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New from California 


The Eternal Moment 

The Poetry of Czeslaw Milosz 

by Aleksander Fiut 

Translated by Theodosia S. Robertson 

Fiut’s study of the poetry of Nobel Laureate Czeslow Milosz 

is the first comprehensive examination of the artistic and 
hilosophical dimensions of this remarkable oeuvre. 


27.50 hardcover 


T.S. Eliot and Prejudice 


by Christopher Ricks 

“[A] remarkable book....a book that is literally haunting. 
You can’t stop thinking about it, even when you feel it’s 
wrong.” —Michael Wood, New York Review of Books 
$25.00 hardcover 


The Enchantments of Love 

Amorous and Exemplary Novels 

by Maria de Zayas 

Edited, with an Introduction by H. Patsy Boyer 

Aninstant best-seller in Spain in 1637, The Enchantments of 
Love is a collection of shrewd and timeless tales in the 
tradition of Bocaccio’s Decameron and Chaucer's Canter- 
bury Tales. $40.00 hardcover 


Of Women, Outcastes, Peasants, 


and Rebels 


A Selection of Bengali Short Stories 

Translated and Edited by Kalpana Bardhan 

This collection includes some of the finest examples of 
Bengali short stories—stories that reflect the turmoil of a 
changing society traditionally characterized by rigid hierar- 
chical structures of privilege and class distinction. 

$40.00 hardcover, $12.95 paperback 


At bookstores or order toll-free 1-800-822-6657. Visa/MasterCard only. 


University of California Press 
Berkeley Los Angeles New York Oxford 


As Director of the Petersburg Public Library in Virginia, Wayne manages 
\ ahalf million dollar budget, oversees a staff of twenty-five and develops 
innovative library programs for over forty thousand people. If you want 
to get your hands on some big bucks, maybe you should get a 
Master's Degree in Library and Information Science, too. 


THE FUTURE IS INFORMATION. 
TAKE CHARGE OF THE FUTURE. 


For more information, write to “Library Careers”, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 
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What the rock press hath wrought 


by Tim Riley 


Jann Wenner (left) and underlings, 1977 


ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE: THE 
UNCENSORED HISTORY, by Robert 
Draper. Doubleday, 389 pages, $19.95. 
MYSTERY TRAIN: IMAGES OF AMERICA 
IN ROCK.’N’ ROLL MUSIC (third revised 
edition), by Greil Marcus. Obelisk, 282 
pages, $12.95 paper. 

DARK STAR: THE ROY ORBISON 
STORY, by Ellis Amburn. Lyle Stuart, 
283 pages, $18.95. 


ock commentary has long been a 

feud between two sensibilities at 

war with the bottom line. The 

musicians are too infatuated with 
style and fame to bother coming up with 
much interesting to say outside their 
music, and the critics are usually 
sociological to such an extent that they 
make the music secondary to their 
grandiose theories. Over the years, rock 
and publishing have learned incrementally 
how to grease each other’s palms, in part 
because the musical culture originally 
defined itself as anathema to corporate 
America, in part because the straight world 
of publishing never knew what to make of 
mass bohemia. 

The story of how these worlds came to 
be perfectly content bed partners has not 
been told better than by Robert Draper in 
his new Rolling Stone Magazine. The 
Uncensored History. With a reporter’s nose 
for telling details and a gift for arranging a 
variety of voices, each with its own horror 
stories, Draper turns what is essentially a 
tabloid tale into something more 
emblematic of thirtysomething lifelines. If 
rock was the soothsaying spirit that 
inspired a generation’s political rebellion, 
the magazine began as a reflection of 
those values, as feisty and subversive as 
the culture it chronicled. 

But Rolling Stone’ s founding editor Jann 
Wenner has grown into the symbol of all 
that rock has sold out to by joining the 
mainstream, both on television with the 
corporatization of golden oldies, and in 
the consumer marketplace, where the car 
you drive and the clothes you wear 
become just as important to your lifestyle 
as any records you own. (The 
comparisons to Hugh Hefner's anti- 
political mindset follow naturally.) Still, if « 
Wenner wanted to score big with a star 
mag all along, he sure started off wrong: 
Rolling Stone in its early years had an 
office full of thinkers who were convinced 
a rock paper could be something more. By 
hiring such thoughtful critics as Greil 
Marcus, Langdon Winner, and Lester 
Bangs, Wenner quickly established his 
record-review sections as some of the 
strongest pages ever in rock journalism. 

In many ways the early reputation of 
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Rolling Stone — the first impressions it 
made on readers when it appeared in 1967 
and on the straight press against which it 
defined itself — rests on dispatches from 
these figures. Marcus, and staffers Jan 
Hodenfield and Baron Wolman, covered 
Woodstock; managing editor John Burks 
tagged along for Altamont. While most 
daily newspapers were whitewashing the 
Hells Angels killing as a blip in the 
Woodstock generation’s good vibes, 
Wenner gave Burks the marching orders to 
cover the story with eyewitness accounts. 
The result was a watershed in 
counterculture journalism, with dispatches 
from Bangs and John Morthliand that 
established a standard for the left’s ability 
to look its mistakes in the eye. 

Wenner’s early fallout with Marcus is 
emblematic: Marcus wrote a scathing 
review of Bob Dylan's Self Portrait, which 
ran in June 1969, and was published 
behind Wenner’s back. When Wenner 
found out about it, Marcus was off the 
payroll. Two months later, Wenner ran an 
embarrassing “second look” at Seif 
Portrait, by crony Bill Damon, which 
praised the record in as lofty terms as 
Marcus's had leveled it, saying it was 
“beautiful to listen to, an evolution in 
attitude and sound that works as well as 
anything Dylan has ever done.” To 
Wenner, this symbolized balance; to 
everyone else, it marked the beginning of 
Rolling Stone’ s reviews as shameless 
blow-jobs. 

Like the rock stars he sucked up to, 
Wenner couldn't keep the faith with 
anybody, especially a revolving door of 
top-shelf editors and publishers who were 
continually getting fired or resigning, 
depending on his flare-ups. Draper 
concentrates on the journalism side of 
Wenner’s countercultural broadsheet, 
which extended rock’s iconoclasm into 
print with such inspired new journalists as 
Tom Wolfe and, of course, Hunter 
Thompson. The best aspect of his account 
is that he focuses on the writing itself, and 
explains how, through serendipitous 
neglect, as well as bursts of ingenuity and 
whimsy, Wenner oversaw a stream of great 
journalism into the 1970s that included 
such landmark investigative stories as 
Howard Kohn’s Karen Silkwood exposé 
and Howard Kohn’s and David Weir's 
blockbuster coup in unearthing the Patty 
Hearst story, Even so, as Draper 
documents with interviews, 
reporting, and first-hand knowledge, 
Wenner is the kind of publisher who treats 
his writers with contempt, but, when they 
graduate to bigger and better publications, 
acts as if they are all cherished alumni. 

Thus a trail of good writers came and 
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went, and many of them are now 
prominent journalists with colorful pasts: 
Joe Esterhas, now a screenwriter; Joe 
Klein, who turned a Rolling Stone music 
piece on Woody Guthrie into one of last 
decade’s best biographies; Timothy 
Crouse, author of the excellent book on 
political pack journalism, The Boys on the 
Bus, and, most notoriously, Hunter S. 
Thompson. And rather than trot out the 
tired stereotypes about Thompson's gonzo 
tactics, Draper shows how the 
counterculture and the establishment 
found they had more in common than 
either suspected. Here Draper is 
recounting ’s limo ride with 
candidate Richard Nixon during the '68 
primary season: “So for a leisurely hour 
they sat in the plush backseat, the two of 
them talking about the January 1968 Super 
Bowl: Richard Nixon, former hit man for 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, and Hunter S$. Thompson, 
whose three heroes of the sixties were 
Bob Dylan, Fidel Castro and Cassius Clay. 
The politician confessed he'd like to be a 
sportswriter — this to a former 
sportswriter who was well on his way to 
developing a Nixonian addiction to 
politics.” 

But of all the magazine's stellar cast, 
only Greil Marcus has established himself 
as a critic who can point out how the wild 
mannerisms of rock link up with the larger 
tradition of American cultural history. 
Mystery Train, which first appeared in 
1975, just as Saigon fell and the 1960s 
closed up shop, remains the most 
invigorating book ever written about rock 
and roll (Marcus’s prologue is dated 
August 9, 1974, the day Nixon resigned). 
Just released in a' revised third edition, 
updated mostly in the “Notes and 
Discography” section, it doesn’t read 

as as it should — it's 
. less a window on 1960s rock sensibilities 
than it is a meditation on how rock 
represented a profound leap in cultural 
history, and how its energies are as easily 
scattered as they are atomized. 

Marcus is most renowned for his long 
essay “Elvis: Presliad,” even though Dave 
Marsh (another ex-Rolling Stone 
columnist) points out in his Presley 
biography just how many fine 
from Elvis’s movie period Marcus tends to 
overlook. “Presliad” is still a souped-up 
read — if you still don’t understand all the 
hoopla surrounding Presley, the poverty he 
came from, and the musical divide he 
crossed, you owe it to yourself to give in to 
Marcus's passion. He’s sociological without 





Thompson: turning gonzo into gold 


with the home that’s been left behind, and 
in many senses return to that home. So if 
there's a real pull in both directions, it’s 
not simply escape and rebellion.” Thus 
Presley's break from the conditioning of 
poverty and gospel piety is bound up with 
his ability to put such strictures to use in 
his music; thus Sly Stone’s flight from his 
ghetto audience was ultimately his 
commercial, and perhaps his artistic, 
undoing, 


Perhaps that tension between rebellion 
and responsibility is the shadow theme of 
Amburn’s pathetic Roy Orbison biography. 
The quickie rock bio traditionally sets itself 
up for this kind of tone, and even top- 
notch critics like Dave Marsh (Born to 
Run; Glory Days) and Lester Bangs 
(Blondie) didn't consider themselves 
credible as writers until they had some 
taste of commercial success. Instead of 
tracing the story of an awkward, not-so- 
handsome boy from Wink, Texas, with a 
voice that silenced the gods, who suffered 
the machinery of pop that both rewarded 
his gift and cursed him without pity into 
long stretches without a hit, Amburn is 
content to marginalize Orbison’s art in 
favor of his wife Claudette’s extramarital 
affair and grisly motorcycle death and map 
his chart status periodically as if he were a 
horse. Some of Amburn’s sources (notably 
Chet Atkins) chime in with worthwhile 

, but for the most part, the 
book is as thin-skinned in its insights as it 
is embarrassingly under-edited (let’s hear it 
for “such novel new attractions as Petula 
Clark, Herman’s Hermits and The Dave 
Clark Five”). 

That mercenary tell-alls like Dark Star 
are now a publishing staple does not mean 
that intelligent rock writing is an 
oxymoron.Where Amburn is simply a hack 
Hollywood collaborator (Shelley Winters, 
Priscilla Presley) who's out of his league in 
rock, the writing by Draper and Marcus 
convinces you that the more there is at 
stake in the music, the more there is to say 
about it in print. It’s a lot more compelling 
to read up on Rolling Stone’s history than 
it is to pick up a current issue; and it’s a lot 
more invigorating to listen to Sly and the 
Family Stone’s seminal There's a Riot 
Goin’ On after you've read Marcus's 
inquiry into the black-exploitation films of 
the early 1970s. 

The scope of Draper’s book, in 

, makes a convincing case for 
how the bargain struck between rock’s 
subversive streak and the corporate 
bottom line has quelled much of the fervor 
and promise of the music over the last two 








getting all prudish about it, and he’s 
sufficiently musical to make shorthand 
descriptions of songs spring to life. 

“To be an American is to feel the 
promise as a birthright, and to feel alone 
and haunted when the promise fails,” 
writes Marcus. “No failure in America, 
whether of love or money, is ever simple; 


it is always a kind of betrayal, of a mass of 


shadowy, shared hopes.” The central 
theme of Mystery Train is the American 
impulse to freedom, Huck Finn's classic 
flee for the territory, and how this 
adventure of the spirit gets caught in its 
own ties to the past. “After the escape has 
been made, [the hero must] come to terms 
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' decades. In Wenner, Draper finds the 


embodiment of fat-cat rock. In one 
touchstone scene Draper describes Rolling 
Stone’s kingpin peering through a 
telescope high atop his Fifth Avenue suite 
of offices, near the Trump Tower. “ ‘Look 
across there,’ said Jann to one of his 
writers, pointing to the Sherry Netherland 
even as he squinted through the lens 
‘Diana Ross lives in a suite right . . . over 
... there.’ He lingered for some time, 
hunched over the telescope, this Berkeley 
stargazer now delivered to a constellation 
more spectacular than any dream. Then he 
looked up and sighed. ‘Too bad she keeps 
her blinds shut,’ he said.” Q 
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As a homeowner, now and then you might own 
up to the need for some helpful advice. Like 
how to fix a leaky faucet. What's the bright- 

est way to put in a skylight. Or how to 





go about building one heck of a 
deck. You can borrow this infor- 
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Culture and African 
American Politics 


By Charles P. Henry 
“(A) pathbreaking work which . . . offers 
some real insight into the role of minis- 
ters/religious leaders and the kinds of 
values they represent/offer to their 
black constituencies.” 

—Dianne Pinderhughes 


What is black politics? To 
answer this question, 
Charles Henry explores 
broad cultural patterns 
in the African Ameri- 
can community, linking 
political and 
with traditional folk 
beliefs. The author dem- 
onstrates the inter- 
action of religious 
and secular values 


King. Jr., and 
jens Jackson 


Blacks in the Diaspora 
$22.50 


The African 
Experience in 
Literature and 
ideology 


By Abiola Irele 

“ _.. the most sophisticated study of 

African literature published to date. It is 

elegantly written and subtly argued.” 
—Henry Louis Gates, Jr. 


“An important book written by one of 
Africa’s leading literary critics . . . lrele’s 
discussions of Négritude and of Yoruba 
literature ... are arnong the best state- 
ments that have been written on these 
subjects.” —Bernth Lindfors 


“The finest single collection of essays 
that has ever been published on 
African literature.” —Richard Bjornson 


$29.95 
$12.95 


cloth 
paper 
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Africanisms in 
American Culture 


Edited by Joseph E. Holloway 
Ten scholars present new interpretations 
of the impact of Africanisms on North 
American history, folklore, language. 
religion, music, and aesthetics. While 
providing insights into the evolution of 
African-American Culture, they also 
raise issues of vital im- 
portance to the 
definition of 
? Ameican culture. 


Contributors include 
Joseph E. Holloway, 
Molefi Kete Asante, 

Jessie Gaston Mulira, 
Margaret Washington 
Creel, Robert L. Hall, 


Robert Farris 
Thompson, Portia 
K. Maultsby, 
Beverly J. 
Robinson, John 
Edward Philips. 


Blacks in the Diaspora 
$29.95 


Now in paperback! 


‘Being and Race 


Black Writing since 1970 
By Charles Johnson 


“Johnson . . . offers a profound. lovely 
rumination on the state of, and practi- 
tioners of, contemporary black Ameri- 
can fiction. .. . Absolutely approach- 
able, absolutely essential criticism for 
any avid reader of serious fiction.” 

— Booklist 


“The exploration of black fiction’s possi- 
ble Lebenswelt is persuasive, graceful, 
intelligent. For those who must grapple 
with being, race, and reading as liter- 
ary problems, Johnson's foray into liter- 
ary criticism is a judiciously ironic Contri- 
bution.” —Callaloo 


paper 
cloth 


$ 7.95 
$20.00 


INDIANA 


Indiana University Press 


Dept. A2JV » Bloomington, Indiana 47405 « 1-800-842-6796 


Start anew 
chapter in, 
somebodys 


With your time and effort,one more adult in 
Massachusetts will learn to read.Volunteer for 
literacy. Call the Commonwealth Literacy Corps 

at 1-800-447-8844 for more information. 


Michael S. Dukakis, Governor 
Gerry D'Amico, Director 


Eire 

Continued from page 9 

match of words, curses, buried grievances, 
maybe even blows.” She rushes to leave, 
hating herself and him for missing 
“something incalculable, a moment of 
grace . . . She feels that her heart is in 
shreds, all over the room. She has left it in 
his keeping, but he is wildly, helplessly 
looking for his own.” 

In “Epitaph,” reminiscent of O’Brien’s 
“Over” in her early book, The Fanatic 
Heart, a woman recalls the slow break-up 
of her affair with a married man, 
beginning with her incredulousness that 
they had found and fallen for each other, 
then detailing their inevitable parting. “We 
clung, we fumbled for words. To think 
that it happened as cleanly as that.” She 
seems to be still amazed and stricken by it 
all. 

There is an unusually large proportion 
of philandering married men and deserted, 
desperate women in O’Brien’s fiction. 
Relations between the sexes seem bound 
either to fail or to foster misery. O’Brien 
intimates that what binds people together 


at all, besides the never-ending gossip, is a 
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paradoxical conspiracy of silence about 
the real workings of Irish society. To speak 
openly and candidly about Irish ills, one 
has to leave Ireland, or so it would seem. 

In the riveting “Dramas,” a gay grocer in 
a small town charms his unsuspecting 
clientele, convincing them to act in a 
production of a play he’s about to put on 
with his two friends from out of town. He 
tells his customers they'll have lots of fun 
“camping it up,” unaware no one knows 
what he means by that expression. When 
the grocer and his flamboyant friends 
publically “camp it up,” enraging the men 
of the town and shocking the women, they 
are promptly arrested. The narrator, who 
had been fond of the grocer, stands by, 
silent and ashamed, unable to wave to her 
friend as he’s been carted away in 
disgrace. She then sees herself as no better 
than the locals she had always thought she 
loathed. 

“Locals” of all sorts inhabit these 
haunting tales of lust and love that tear at 
the heart and lead to undoings. The plights 
of these often nameless characters may at 
first seem terribly Irish and insular, but it’s 
O’Brien’s gift to persuade us by the close’ 
of Lantern Slides that the ravages of desire 
know no borderlines. 

— Susan Miron 


The smithy of their souls 


porary authors can be hard to spot under the shadows of the masters. Two 
anthologies of Irish short fiction released this year make a strong case that the 


art of the story is alive and well in Eire. 


TERRITORIES OF THE VOICE: CONTEMPORARY STORIES BY IRISH 
WOMEN WRITERS, edited and with an introduction by Louise DeSalvo, 
Kathleen Walsh D’Arcy, and Katherine Hogan. Beacon Press, 270 
pages, $19.95. The last 25 years have seen an outpouring of vital women’s 
writing in Ireland, according to the editors. Their anthology is the first collec- 
tion of contemporary short stories by Irish women to appear in the US. The 27 
stories they’ve gathered were selected to reflect not only the range and diversi- 
ty of the country’s women writers but also to present a vision of the political 
and social conditions that shape the female experience in post-Molly Bloom 
Ireland. Contributors include Edna O’Brien, Julia O’Faolain, Mary Lavin, Fiona 


Barr, Maeve Kelly, and Clare Boylan. 


FORGIVENESS: IRELAND’S BEST CONTEMPORARY SHORT STORIES, 
edited by Augustine Martin. Four Walls Eight Windows Press, 295 
pages, $25.95. “Even more than the novel, the play or the poem,” writes 
Martin in her introduction, “the short story has hacked at the quarry-face of 
Irish social and political conditions and produced its masterpieces.” The 25 
stories collected here are a mix of distinguished names — William Trevor, 
Edna O’Brien, Benedict Keily, John Banville — and younger writers working 
in both traditional and innovative storytelling veins: Desmond Hogan, Anne 
Devlin, Sebastian Barry, and Bernard MacLaverty among them. Common to all 
the stories in the anthology, says Martin, is a persistent drift of uneasiness, a 
grave apprehension of deep-rooted Irish enmities that tends to reveal itself in 
“disturbing hints and sidelong epiphanies.” 


Empire 


Continued from page 8 

all-here approach guarantees that the 
author never stakes out a particularly 
courageous stand. What we're served up is 
a bow! of reheated chestnuts. 

With an unerring eye for the mainstream, 
Critchfield rounds up the usual tea-sipping 
suspects, all of whom are only too glad to 
yak away about the end of Merrie Olde 
England. They yammer on about the 
decline of civility, commaunity, economic 
power, and military might, and Critchfield 
winds up hewing to the generally agreed- 
upon line that class and cultural differences 
(surprise!) are responsible for the nation’s 
loss of morale and purpose. His egalitarian 
solution is sensibale enough — “spend on 
schools, science, and industry in a way that 
would effectively break the Oxbridge 
elite’s hold on British society”— though his 
attempts to be somewhat upbeat about the 
future are belied by the impossibility, in the 


present anti-tax climate, of carrying out his . 


idea. 

Critchfield really goes haywire when he 
tries to delve into the reasons behind 
England's cultural malaise. His arts guru 
turns Out to be George Steiner 
(“Extraordinary Fellow,” if you care to call 
him by his Oxford handle), who 
predictably churns out a batch of what 
novelist Paul Theroux calls “Steinerisms” 
— highbrow sound bites that, on 
reflection, turn out to be toothless. Instead 
of talking with some of the younger, 
unconventional voices in English letters 
(not a peep from Martin Amis, Angela 
Carter, James Kelman, Graham Swift, and 
on and on) Critchfield’s content to swap 
clichés and crumpets with the good old 
middlebrow boys: on the end of “the 


golden age” of the theater we get longtime 
drama critic Sheridan Morley; on 
journalism we're handed ham-fisted 
London Times columnist Bernard Levin; on 
the new angry young men we get fire- 
breathing Oxford prof Norman Stone. 

The chapter starring Stone, “More Angry 
Young Men,” is a typical example of 
Critchfield’s fuzzy-headedness, as his 
writing putters about in increasingly 
smaller circles. First we have Stone blasting 
films like Hanif Kureishi’s My Beautiful 
Laundrette and Sammy and Rosie Get Laid 
as “homosexual propaganda,” then a 
counterattack from the writer/director 
(quoted from a Guardian interview, since 
Critchfield looked up Stone but not 
Kureishi). Then comes an oration from 
Morley, which is followed by a vintage 
Steinerism (“You're confusing, as all 
Americans do, irony and cynicism”) and 
Critchfield’s own dismissive verdict on 
selected plays by the current crop of British 
playwrights (David Hare, Caryl Churchill, 
and Alan Ayckbourn, among others) 
whose black comedies are “so cynical . . . I 
didn’t care what happened to the 
characters.” 

Critchfield deigns to interview Hare, but 
incredibly, the “distinguished journalist” 
doesn’t grill him about his sneering 
dramas, but inquires about a 1983 
television play Hare wrote about Vietnam 
that was set during the time Critchfield was 
covering the war. “Hare’s politics are far 
from my own,” he self-righteously purrs, 
“but I was struck by how true his film was. 
I told him so.” Even if you agree with his 
low evaluation of British drama, his 
inability to develop an idea, or at least get 
both sides of an argument, comes off as 
pretty loopy. An American Looks at 
Britain can't be right — Critchfield comes 
across at times as so eccentric he’s just got 
to be English. 
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Sacrificial Smoke 


Volume 3 in the Holme Trilogy 


By Jan Fridegard 
Translated by Robert E. Bjork 


The servants of the powerful Vikings 
move tumultuously toward freedom in 
Sacrificial Smoke, the last volume of Jan 
Fridegard’s much-acclaimed Holme tril- 
ogy. Holme leads the slave uprising that 
started in Land of the Wooden Gods and 
gathered force in People of the Dawn. 
But his dedication to the freedom of 
future generations is carried out at 
great personal cost. Winner of the 
1987 Translation Prize of the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation. 
$22.95 cl, $8.95 pa 


also in the Holme trilogy 


Land of Wooden Gods 
$19.95 cl, $8.95 pa 
aged People of the Dawn 


"Es: 


Y ji. * $22.95 cl, 


/j a $8.95 pa 













Available at local bookstores or from 
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The Impostor 


By Peter Seeberg 
Translated by Anni Whissen 


In Scandinavia The Impostor occupies the 
same literary niche that Catch-22 and 
Catcher in the Rye do in America. With 
great psychological intensity, the novel por- 
trays the existential crisis of a would-be 
writer named Tom while it raises questions 
about the ethical choices made by him and 
others, the capacity for self-deception, the 
very nature of reality. Available in Septem- 
ber. $21.95 cl, $7.95 pa 


Breaking Free 


By Ivar Lo-Johansson 

Translated by Rochelle Wright 

Breaking Free is indisputably a classic of 
Swedish literature and has often been 
compared to John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of 
Wrath. Lo-Johansson drew on his own ex- 
perience in portraying the lives of workers 
on a large baronial estate in Sweden early in 
the century. His alter ego is Mikael whose 
subjective world of dreams contrasts dra- 
matically with the real one of oppressive 
conformity and diminished opportunity. But 
change is in the wind as Mikael grows up, 
his fate linked to that of the workers. 

$42.50 cl 
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CUT AND PRINT: Far from the sequins of 
Hollywood, far from the canapés of 
Cannes, Winchester, Mass., has become an 
entirely different kind of hot spot for 
movie buffs. The northerly Boston ’burb is 
the home of British publisher Faber and 
Faber’s US division, which continues to 
build an impressive, two-pronged line of 
books on film. In recent years, the firm has 
acquired the rights to numerous 
screenplays of high repute, including the 
definitive scripts of classic films by Bufiuel, 
Eisenstein, Godard, Kurosawa, Pabst, and 
Renoir, as well as contemporary cult 
favorites such as Hanif Kuresihi’s My 
Beautiful Laundrette and Alex Cox’s Repo 
Man. These paperback editions, all 
illustrated with film stills, range in price 
from $7 to $13. Then there’s Faber’s small 
but growing film-studies catalogue, 
distinguished chiefly by its profiles of 
innovative working directors. Last year 
Faber published a collection of essays by 
Wim (Paris, Texas) Wenders, Emotional 
Pictures: Reflections on the Cinema, and 
the first volume in its “Directors on 
Directors” series, Scorcese on Scorcese. 
This season’s “Directors” offering is 
Schrader on Schrader, a compilation of 
interviews with screenwriter, director, and 
critic Paul Schrader. The cloth edition of 
Schrader ($17.95) and the paperback 
edition of Scorcese ($9.95) are both set for 
a November release. 


OPUS POSTHUMOUS: Chilean Pablo 
Neruda is not only one of the century’s 
indispensable poets but one of its most 
prodigious. He published his first 
collection in 1924, at age 19, and at his 
death in 1973 he left behind eight 
formidable unpublished manuscripts. 
Copper Canyon Press, of Port Townsend, 
Washington, has now issued six of them in 
bilingual paperback editions. The most 
recent volume in the series is The Yellow 
Heart ($10), a book the poet completed 
during his last months as Chile was 
skidding toward Pinochet's military coup. 
Despite Neruda’s failing health and his 
country’s unrest, the spirit of the collection 
is one of playfulness, improvisation, and 
parody. It’s the fifth contribution of 
translator William O’Daly to the Copper 
Canyon series of late and posthumous 


SMB A ay RB 
NOTE: 


BOOK 


Classic scripts; Christie centennial 
by David Barber 


Pablo Neruda 


Neruda; the others are Still Another Day, 
The Separate Rose, Winter Garden, and 
The Sea and the Bells (all $9). O’Daly is 
currently at work on the final unpublished 


write “a poetry of wrinkles . . . declarations 
of love and hatred, beasts, blows, idylls, 
manifestos, denials, doubts, affirmation, 
taxes.” 


The mark of 


a masterpiece. 


WRACK AND RUIN: Boston Harbor has 
always been a treacherous port of call — 
and not only to the political fortunes of the 
commonwealth’s governors. In his new 
book, Shipwrecks and Nautical Lore of the 
Boston Harbor (Globe Pequot Press, 
$15.95), Weymouth native Robert Sullivan 


and sea serpents said to have plied the 
local drink. But who needs fables when 
the historical record is checkered with the 
likes of the mishap of the good ship 
Surplus? Although the schooner was a 
casualty of a ruthless storm off Nantasket 
in September 1847, a doughty Hull 
volunteer brigade was able to save all its 
crew and most of its cargo of 600 dozen 
eggs. According to contemporaneous 
sources, Sullivan notes, the henfruit even 
made it to the Boston market — labelled 
“for scrambled eggs only.” 


CRIME GRAND DAME: To her insatiable 


opus to have sold more copies worldwide 
es tee 
According to Publishers Weekly, more than 
two billion copies of the Christie canon 
have been purchased to date in more than 
100 languages, sales that rake in annual 
royalty earnings upwards of $2 million. No 
other mortal author can approach these 


It's easy to fill shelves with thousands of titles, but we didn't earn 

our reputation by doing things the easy way. Our buyers and staff 

take the time to find and stock a high quality selection for a demanding 

audience. We have more kinds of books, in greater depth, than any other 

book store in New England. : 
At street level you'll find a large, diverse collection of well-known (and 

no-so-well-known) hardcovers and paperbacks in every field. You'll also find a 

wonderful selection of remainders at amazing prices. 
Venture downstairs and you'll discover thousands of used paperbacks at 50% 

off and used textbooks at 25% off. 
Stop by Harvard Book Store today. And add a masterpiece to your library. 


leGluwive! 


Book Store 


SINCE 1932 


The bookstore for those who appreciate the difference. 


1256 Massachusetts Avenue (Harvard Square) 
Cambridge MA 02138 © (617) 661-1515 
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figures. And in this her centennial year 
(September 15, to be exact), that’s sure to 
mean more bountiful tidings for Agatha 
Christie, Ltd., the business arm of the 
Christie phenomenon that’s tightly 
supervised by the writer’s family. Christie’s 
kin are evidently mystery lovers in more 
ways than one. In addition to managing 
and endowing the vast sums rung up by 
the Christie estate, the firm takes an 
aggressively paternal stance in shielding 
Dame Agatha’s personal archives from the 
prying eyes of biographers. That didn’t 
deter Harvard lecturer Gillian C. Gill from 
having a go at an unauthorized portrait of 
the crime queen, whose life had a thick 
plot or two of its own. Gill's Agatha 
Christie: Tbe Woman and Her Mysteries, 
will be published in September by the Free 
Press. It’s billed as an “admiring portrait,” 
but the publisher is having the manuscript 
scrutinized by a legal team in deference to 
the Christie clan’s litigious yen. That 
overprotectiveness seems odd — you’d 
think it would be clear by now that the 
Christie mystique is ble. As Kate 
Matthes of Cambridge’s Kate’s Mystery 
Books told us, “I’m always astounded by 
how well she keeps selling. She’s timeless. 
I carry every title, and I’m constantly 
reordering. Every month I'll get a new 
customer who's trying to track down that 
one title they haven't read. And they’re 
devastated if it turns out that what they’re 
looking for is a British title for a novel they 
already know.” Matthes adds that she’s 
hoping to arrange a Christie tribute 
evening at the store sometime in early fall. 


WINNER’S CIRCLE: William Arrowsmith, 
Boston University classics professor and 
the translator of numerous works of 
classical and modern Italian literature, was 
awarded this year’s International Eugenio 
Montale Prize last month. The honor is 
presented by the Eugenio Montale 
Foundation in Rome to a foreign scholar or 
translator who has helped give 20th- 
century Italian poetry a wider international 
audience. Arrowsmith received the award 
in tribute to his translations of Montale’s 
The Occasions (1987) and The Storm and 








SUNDAY/29 
NOVELIST IRA WOOD AND POET TIM 
JOYCE perform music and poetry at 3 
p.m. on the grounds of the Longfellow 
National Historic Site, 105 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by the New 
England Poetry Club and the National 
Park Service. Free. Call 876-4491. 

AN AFTERNOON WITH POET 
VINCENT FERRINI, who talks and reads 
from his work, begins at 2 p.m. at Tapas 
Restaurant, 2067 Mass. Ave., North 
Cambridge. Sponsored by Word of 
Mouth reading series. Donation $3; call 
648-2226. 


MONDAY/30 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents poetry 
readings by Don Quatrale and Scott Curtis 
at 8 pm at Charlie’s Tap, Green Street 
Grill, 280 Green St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY/31 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
reading by Raphael Woolf at 8 pm at | 
Community Church Bldg., 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 


BEFORE is the title of a “domestic 
narrative” on Victorian and Edwardian 
children’s literature featuring speakers 
Caroline Langan and Catherine Rivard 

at 8 pm at the Concord School of 
Philosophy, Orchard House, 399 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Admission $4. 
Call 369-4118. 


MONDAY/6 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents 
readings by Deb Oestreicher and Ray 
McNiece at 8 pm at Charlie’s Tap, Green 
Street Grill, 280 Green St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY/7 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
reading by Mr. Lotto at 8 pm at 
Community Church Bldg., 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 
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Literary calendar 


by Robin Dougherty 





MONTGOMERY is the title of a “domestic 
narrative” on Victorican and Edwardian 
children’s literature with speakers Nancy 
Joroff and Hope Luder at 8pm at the 
Concord School of Philosophy, Orchard 
House, 399 Lexington Rd., Concord. 
Admission $4; call 369-4118. 


THURSDAY/9 
POETS PETER DAVISON AND ERICA 


loves!’’ 





FUNKHOUSER read along with local 
poets Carole Hardy, Mark McKay, Valery 
Nash, and Sage Walcott, at 8 pm at the 
Unitarian Universalist Church, Rockport. 
Free. 


MONDAY/13 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents poetry 
readings by Ann S. Goldsmith, Carol 
Weston, and Chris Chandler at 8 pm at 
Charlie’s Tap, Green Street Grill, 280 
Green St., Central Square, Cambridge. 
Cover $3; call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY/14 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
reading by Chris Bernstein at 8 pm at 
Community Church Bldg., 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 


WEDNESDAY /15 

THE ADVENTUROUS SPIRIT: 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND 
MARK TWAIN is the title of a talk by 
Nancy Joroff and Jane Sciacca at 8 pm at 
the Concord School of Philosophy, 
Orchard House, 399 Lexington Rd., 
Concord. Admission $4; call 369-4118. 


MONDAY /20 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents poetry 
readings by Ted Thomas and Raffael 
DeGruttola at 8 pm at Charlie’s Tap, 
Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., Central 
Square, Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227- 
0845. 


TUESDAY /21 
NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 


Operation Memory 
David Lehman 

‘In his aptly titled Operation Memory, David Lehman explores his 
life and our times with enchanting nimbleness and cogent, often 
melancholy insight. The witty poignancy of his pains and puns 
haunts our own memory like the lively music of a dream that we 


know Is lost to us forever. ’’ 
— Harry Mathews 
Princeton Series of Contemporary Poets 


Paper: $9.95 ISBN 0-691-01482-5 
Cloth: $17.50 ISBN 0-691-06848-8 


‘A Wandering Island 


Karl Kirchwey 


“So much Is surprising in Kirchwey’s poetry—the ease of 
memory, the grace of distance, the episodes of exoticism—that | 
almost forget to exult in what is secure: the music of English words 
as they build line by line, stanza by stanza, to a shaped and 
foreseeable style. How readily this poet, trusting his medium to the 
point of eloquence, can articulate his discoveries, his losses, his 


—Richard Howard 

Princeton Series of Contemporary Poets 
Paper: $9.95 ISBN 0-691-01481-7 

Cloth: $17.50 ISBN 0-691-06847-X 
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reading by Diane Zagrodnik at 8 pm at 
Community Church Bldg., 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 


MONDAY /27 

STONE SOUP POETRY presents poetry 
readings by Charles Shivley and Linc Ray 
at 8 pm at Charlie’s Tap, Green Street 
Grill, 280 Green St., Central Square, 
Cambridge. Cover $3; call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY /28 

NEW WRITERS COLLECTIVE sponsors a 
reading by Colorado T. Sky at 8 pm at 
Community Church Bldg., 565 Boylston 
St., Copley Square, Boston. Open reading 
follows. Free; call 267-8624. 


READING IN REAL LIFE 
COMMONWEALTH LITERACY 
CAMPAIGN is seeking full-time VISTA 
volunteers to work on a variety of literacy 
projects in Massachusetts communities. 
For information call 727-5717 or write 
Commonwealth Literacy Campaign, 100 
Nashua St., rm. 946, Boston 02114. 
THOREAU SIGHTINGS 

Henry David Thoreau returns to Walden 
Pond in Concord this summer on 
weeknights and weekends, through 
August 12, in the body of actor and 
teacher David Barto. Visitors are invited to 
join him as he walks the shores of the 
pond. Regular events include strolls on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays at 6 
pm. These conversational, 90-minute 
walks cover one mile to the Thoreau site 
and back. Meet at the house replica, near 
the entrance to the parking lot. Insect 
repellant is suggested. You can also visit 
with the writer every Saturday and Sunday 
at 6 pm, when there’s a living-history 
presentation on a hillside overlooking the 
pond, followed by a guided walk to the 
Thoreau house site. 


DEADLINE INFORMATION 

PLS CALENDAR is published on the last 
Friday of each month. Send or bring your 
listing to PLS Calendar, Boston Phoenix, 
126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215 by 5 
pm on the second-to-last Thursday of the 
month. Q 
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The Lastest Word 
In Fact & Fiction! 


A. Disturbing The Peace 

By Vaclav Havel 

In December 1989, the celebrated playwright, journalist and defender of human 
rights, Vaclav Havel, was elected the president of Czechoslovakia. The poetic and 
historic justice of that event will powerfully strike the reader of Havel's 

self portrait, Disturbing the Peace. Havel speaks with candor and wit, fully attuned 
to the abundant ironies of his paradoxical life. 


$19.95 Published by Alfred A. Knopt 


B. Kaffir Boy In America 

By Mark Mathabane 

This best-selling autobiography begins with Mathabane’s escape from 
South Africa to the United States, and recounts his coming of age in a 
country that’s overwhelming in its immensity, luxuriousness, poverty and 
despair. It's a moving saga of hardship and determination, insight and 
inspiration illuminated by the author’s compassion for his fellow man. 


Paperback $8.95 Published by Collier Books 


c. “G” Is For Gumshoe 


By Sue Grafton 

This is a rich, complex and gripping mystery featuring Detective Kinsey Millhone, a 
tough cookie with a soft center. During this adventure she unearths a i 
betrayal and, in the process, comes face-to-face with the grisly fact of her own mor- 
tality. In this book, “G” also stands for guilt, guile, greed, grief and the Grim Reaper. 
And “G" is for very, very Good. 


$16.95 Published by Henry Holt and Company, Inc. 


D. Clear Pictures First Loves, First Guides 

By Reynolds Price 

Reynolds Price is the author of such masterful novels as A Long And Happy Life 
and Kate Vaiden. Writing with the warmth, clarity and profound human sympathy 
that are the hallmarks of his fiction, he fills the pages of Clear Pictures with the 
glowing presences of the people, white and black, who guided him toward maturity 
in the small towns of rural North Carolina. 


Paperback $12.95 Published by Ballantine Books 


E. Killing Mister Watson 
By Peter Matthiessen | 
Novelist, naturalist and explorer, Peter Matthiessen has created one of his most 
powerful characters and novels to date. Just who is Mister Watson? Is he a 

visionary or a cold-blooded killer. Why is he loved and admired, hated and feared 
by his neighbors in equal measure. There's only one way to find out. Read this 
unforgettable novel set in the Florida Everglades of 100 years ago. 


$21.95 Published by Random House 











































F. The Lady Of Situations 
By Louis Auchincloss ' 
With little more than her wits and determination, Natica Chauncey 
makes her way through the social shoals of New England prep ’ 
schools, Hudson Valley estates, and New York drawing rooms. She 
emerges as an unlikely, and unforgettable femme fatale. Here 
Mr. Auchincloss offers his richest portrait yet of the manners and 
mores of the Establishment world he knows so well. 


$20.95 Published by Houghton Mifflin Company 


G. Success Stories 

How Eleven Of Japan’s 

Most Interesting Businesses Came To Be 

By Leonard Koren 

Here, in the illustrated style so popular today in Japan, are the secrets 
of how to succeed in business. Success Stories looks at eleven large 
and small, traditional and modem companies - and reveals how they 
made it in one of the most competitive commercial environments in the 
world. Clever, instructive, and humorous, these tales are brimming with 
savvy marketing ideas. 


Paperback $12.95 Published by Chronicle Books 






































H. The Demon Lover 

On The Sexuality Of Terrorism 

By Robin Morgan 

An award-winning writer, political theorist, and activist, Robin Morgan, editor-in- 
Chief of Ms. magazine, has long been at the forefront of the women's movement. 
Her newest book is a frightening, but ultimately affirmative, look at cultural links 
between beauty and death, terror and sexuality. Of prime interest are her interviews 
with Palestinian women on the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 


Paperback $9.95 Published by W. W. Norton & Company 


J. Coyote Waits 

By Tony Hillerman 

Tony Hillerman is the author of eleven best-selling mysteries, among them A Thief 
of Time and Talking God. His latest thriller is once again set in the heart of the 
Southwest and Navaho country and features familiar characters like Officer Jim 
Chee, Janet Pete and Lt. Joe Leaphorn. Coyote Waits is another mesmerizing read 
that reinforces the author's brilliance. 


$19.95 Published by Harper & Row 





E CENTER 
M-SAT 9:20-5:45 M-F 9:15-7 THUR ‘TIL 8:30 
THUR TIL 8:30 SAT 9:15-5:45 
COOP CHARGE, MASTER CARD, VISA AND AMERICAN EXPRESS ARE WELCOME! 


FREE PAROUNG AT HARVARD: 1 HR. CHURCH ST LOT OR 2 HRS UNIVERSITY PL OR CHARLES SO GARAGES. 
FREE PARKING AT KENDALL : AFTER 5 WEEKDAYS AND ALL DAY SAT AT CAMBRIDGE CENTER GARAGE. 


HARVARD SQUARE MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
CAMBRIDGE 3 CAMBRIDG 





M-F 9:15-7 THUR TIL 8:30 M-F 9:15-5:30 
SAT 9:15-5:45 














81 PARKING AT LONGWOOD: BEHIND THE COOP AFTER 5 AND ALL DAY SAT. 
“WITH SALES RECEIPT SHOWING $5 MIN. COOP PURCHASE: VALIDATE AT CASHIERS DESK AT THE COOP. 
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TRA-LA-LA 
Seducti 


ive sensual Classy 
61 7424-6139 
TRULY YOURS 


Escort Referrals 
24hr verifiable outcalls. 


508- 
ESCORTS NEEDED 


VIP-NURSE 
Submit to knowledgeable 
exploration of your S$ 
Private 617-243-4153 dwtn 


We come as a pair or alone 


gorgeous blond Tanya 
iental Tia 617-843-7191 
waning Ser 
res' 
In or Out Calls 619 496-5081 


WORCESTER 
Exotic hot oil body 
massages daily 


e 
Mon-Fri 9-9. Call for appt. 
508-757-4953 


Mass. & R.I. only 


617-323-2700 


Hour ong total 
body massage 


Call for an 


Simplistic 
Elegance 


CRP 


For the finest 










Don't want to spend 
ng, hot hours 


let us fulfillthem! 
(617) 945-8790 
Outcalls Only ; 


Serving NH & 
Worcester abo 


confidential interview 
617-277-6605 





617-267-2205 
New! Daytime Hours! 
ll am-3am 
Escorts Needed 


EG wt 


“If you deserve 
the best” 


| Te 
PASSION S 
PARADISE 
Facet de oe eg psc 
sana tlue un are Ssinsatonall” 
1°800°564¢5959 
TaL@rc ii tale a Or li ts 


Couples* Linmos* 
alee 


KKK Ka Keke KKK KKK Kh kK 
emale Esc nings for all shifts! 
Chien Lan 





ESCORT 
OPENINGS 


1-800-331-1595 





Rise to any 
occasion with 


GROUND 
r4i te) 


Escorts 
24 hrs. NHMA, Ri 


ing Dominance! 
1-800-439-7623 
Ver In/Out 





FEATURING IN 
PARADISE: 


“Nadine: Attractive, 
18 yrs. old co-ed 


‘Jaclyn: Young, big eyed, 
brunette. 

“Ashley; Bobby socks, 
pig tails and a bubbly 
personality. 

‘Janet; Big eyed 
brunette (40D-22-54) 


“Melinda; Extremely 
agressive, dominant 
mistress 


AND PRIENDS 


If you tried the rest and 
deserve eT. the best 
come to 


PARA DIS ef 


VVvVVV V9 


ay ERICA'S Y 
y REFERRAL y 
v ¥ 
vy AGENCY ¥ 


4 * 
Y 617-580-3087 ¥ 


Ye 24Hous © 
wy outcalls only ap 


Y college 1+ ¥ 
¥Y welcome 


vv¥VvVvVvy 


va 


Oureal 


1 Busty & lusty, 
| petite & sweet 
| * pF & luscious " 


: 
escort! | 
‘aye 
617-546-2515 j 
l 
{ 
l 
{ 


Boys: 
Boston 


We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 
Athletically built 


Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
businessman 
Clientele. 


Piease call John 
after 4 pm at 
(61 7) 437-7425. 
ice young men: 
rk for Boston's 
most trusted 
agency. 


SENSITIVE 





Awaits you 


38C-22-36 
5'9" 120 ibs 


Verified Outcalis 
Only 


1-617- 
762-8414 


The Talk of 
the Town 


24 hour service 


24 Hour Escort 
oy 
¢ Submissive 
& Dominant 
Mistress Available 


. 
7 days a week 





BAG 


CRON 





iC outcalls only i 


ee hr Service 


SECTION FOUR, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 19 


3 New in Town? 
Call Russ S 
8090 e 


Gwai for 
‘Woulihlaiie 


gece 


Jye] 


f 


ele 


(felpel fel felpelfel) (5) 


36C-26-36 


vom 7-230-4446 
Positively 
Outcalls 


e¢ Our escorts 
are handsome, 
engaging and 
fun. 


e Our security is 
impeccable. 
Our reputation 
is based on the > 
protection of 
yours. 


e We offer 
in-calls and 
out-calls. 


Call Jon 
(617) 


267-4191 
(after 4) 


Accepting 
Applications 


for Escorts 











E==] BULLETIN BOARD 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


Make your next party 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA! 
Select Entertainment 
Productions. 


1-800-342-SHOW 


NATIONAL MUSICIAN REFERRAL 
SERVICE/BOOKING AGENCY 
Are you looking for the right band? 
Star Power, NY 
607-772-0857 


Budget Picture Framing 


MOSTLY POSTERS 


1022 Comm. Ave. 
232-7335 


Gay Dating Show 
Meet compatible Gay Men 
and Lesbians. 
Sundays 10:30 p.m.-1:30 a.m. 
WUNR Radio 1600 AM Boston 


Alternative D.J. 


Reasonable Prices, Great Music 
Serving the Boston Area 
603-886-5789 
In Boston/weekdays 
617-274-5276 


Do you hate your job? 
You might like mine 
10K a month and more 
576-9785 


ITALIAN FESTIVAL TO HONOR 
THE PATRON ST DiMINEO 
OF SICILY. 8/3-8/4-8/5 
FOOD, FUN AND FESTIVITIES! 
BOSTON’S NORTH END!!! 


CLAMBAKE 
Beach, Park or Apartment 
We'll come to you and cater 
Your Perfect Clambake Party! 
We feature New England‘s freshest 
Lobsters, Steamers, Clam Chowder 
As well as Beer & Wine! Call Now! 


1-800-6-BOSTON 
(1-800-626-7866) 


NEED A JOB? 


We Market People! 
We’ll Search for you. 


241-3838 


NEW YORK CITY-Mid Town 
$75.00 per night 
1-212-213-1484 


Great Opportunity 
Unlimited Potential 
Prelaunch info 
617-469-5678 


“When Atlas Shrugs!” 


Local, N.England, NY, DC, FL, 
West All 48. We (un)load/drive 
your rental, too. Box deal. 


CARRIER & IVES MOVERS 


617-492-4837 (24 hrs) 
(CLIP THIS AD FOR 5% DISCOUNT) 


James A. Athanus Ph.D. 
Attorney & Counselor at Law 
17 yrs of experience in solving 
Landiord & Tenant problems 
Free initial consultation 


617-524-3959 


15 Bandweil St. 
Jamaica Plain, MA 02130 


The Hotline 
Dial 1-800-888-YUMM 
For Fresh Cookies Delivered 
Throughout the Country 
Call during Market Hours M-F 9-5 pm PST 
We accept Visa/MC 
BLUE CHIP COOKIES 


The Best Tasting Investment You Can Make 


TWO FOR ONE 


Coupon book and hot hits catalog 
that entitle user to 20 free records, tapes, 
CD’s or videos & free prizes. 
Guaranteed lowest prices. 


1-800-542-5660 


ATTENTION ACTORS 
HEADSHOTS $25 
LIMITED OFFER 864-2878 


A MILLION YARDS OF SAND 
or any quantity for sale 
in Central MA. exc. grade, 
great for septic system 
617-965-6875 


FATHEAD 
MOUNTAIN BIKES 
Wide Selection of MTN bikes 
All drastically reduced! 


Many hard to find parts 
Call Mark at 623-5554 


PREVENT RAPE & ROBBERY 
W/DEFIANCE CHEMICAL SPRAY 
SEND $19.95 TO M&L IND. 
690 Main St. #3, Malden MA 02148 


NOVELTIES 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
FILLED WITH CHOICES OF OVER 
50 NAME BRAND SELECTIONS 
OF QUALITY MERCHANDISE! 


. 508-285-6167 


EVENTS 


DON'T DRIVE 


YOURSELF CRAZY! 
LET US DO THE DRIVING 
To Your Next Special Event 
Great Woods, Foxboro 


Camelot Coach 


1-800-339-5152 


JOHNNY BARNES 
at Necco Place 
Friday, July 27th 


THE RELATIVES 
and THE GORDONS 
play at Bunratty’s 
on July 31 


MIDNIGHT MADNESS 
at the Coolidge Corner Theatre 


“FRANKENHOOKER” 
and “BASKET CASE 2” 


The Funniest Movies You’ll Ever Be Scared By! 
12 Midnight Friday & Saturday 
Coolidge Corner Theatre, 

490 Harvard St., Brookline 

734-2500 


if it’s a good laugh you need, 
It’s time to get into... 


“THE ACT” 


A Musical Comedy Event 


Wednesday, August 1st 10 PM 
at the TAM O’SHANTER 
1648 Beacon St, Brookline 


WRITER : 
ANDRE’ DUBUS 


WILL READ FROM HIS WORK 
AUGUST 3rd at 7 pm 
in Kemper Auditorium at 
Phillips Academy in Andover, MA 
FOR INFO CALL 474-0663 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE BULLETIN BOARD, CALL 267-1234 








